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PREFACE. 
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.S  custom  has  rendered  a  preface  as  necessary  ar? 
appendage  to  a  book  as  the  binding  which  secures  it 
from  damage,  I  am  obliged  to  conform  to  that  fashion 
which  is  in  general  a  very  useless  trespass  upon  the 
reader's  patience ;  and  thus  enter  into  my  motives  for 
offering  the  following  sheets  to  the  notice  of  the  pub- 
lic, though  the  body  of  every  work  ought  sufficiently 
to  explain  the.  author's  reasons  for  having  culled  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  labors  of  his  pen. 

But  as  fashion  is  the  life  of  all  our  actions,  I  will 
not  offend  its  votaries  by  sending  my  literary  efforts 
into  the  world  without  a  leading  string,  by  which  the 
reader  may  catch  the  cause  I  have  for  throwing  my 
work  upon  the  care  of  an  indulgent  and  liberal  public. 

My  conduct  and  motives  having  suffered  misrepresen- 
tation by  the  vile  breath  of  industrious  slander,  I  am 
induced  to  lay  before  the  public,  the  following  state- 
ment, in  order  to  remove  the  pernicious  effect  of  those 
attacks  that  have  been  maliciously  organized  for  the 
accomplishment  of  my  ruin,  and  the  destruction  of 
my  happiness. 

As  my  acquaintance  with  his  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  York  is  within  the  knowledge  ot  all  descrip- 
tions of  persons  in  the  kingdom,  perhaps  in  Europe,  it 
precludes  the  necessity  of  making  the  splendid  scenes 
of  his  society,  the  subject  of  particular  narrative;  fur- 
ther than  to  observe,  that  my  late  royal  friend  is  w- 
debted  for  all  his  disasters  to  the  economical  descen- 
dant of  him  who  deceived  fair  Eye  at  the  small  tx* 
pence  of  an  apple! 


|y  preface. 

When  deserted  by  my  royal  friend,  I  submitted  t» 
r  life  of  undeserved  seclusion  with  more  fortitude 
than  falls  to  the  generality  of  my  sex  under  similar 
circumstances. 

Pursued  by  creditors— -harassed  and  distressed  by 
threats,  which  afforded  my  future  life  no  other  pros- 
pect but  the  walls  of  a  prison,  is  it  to  be  made  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  that  any  woman,  so  situated,  with  an 
infant  family  to  support  and  protect,  should  be  glad 
to  catch  at  any  offer  that  would  remove  from  my  dis- 
tracted vision,  those  dreadful  phantoms  of  misery  that 
presented  themselves  to  an  almost  deranged  mind ! 

If  the  gentleman  who  professes  to  give  his  royal 
friend  his  services  gratuitously,  had  but  have  been  pa- 
litical,  as  well  as  feeling,  and  attended  to  my  repeat- 
ed appeals  to  his  heart  and  head,  he  would  have  af- 
forded his  patron  more  real  service  than  his  gratu- 
itous speeches  will  do  for  a  hundred  years  to  come  ; — 
would  have  prevented  subsequent  ill  consequences — 
and  saved  me  from  the  fangs  a;nd  exposure  of  ill 
principled  impostors,  who  dragged  me,  under 
false  I'iczvs,  from  silent  and  piercing  penury,  to  rais« 
themselves  on  the  ashes  of  their  country  ! 

Seeing  no  alternative  left  but  to  perish  at  the  feeft 
«f  my  children,  or  stand  up  against  a  friend,  who,  I 
am  sure,  has  not  a  heart  capable  of  injuring  any  one, 
if  the  envenomed  tongue  of  officious  kindness  had  not 
played  about  his  royal  ear,  and  poured  into  it  lhafe 
poison  against  me,  which  in  its  operation,  proved  fa- 
tal to  him  whom  it  was  intended  to  serve  ! 

The  following  pages  will  best  show  how  that  pub- 
lic impostor,  colonel  Wardle,  has  employed  my  mis- 
fortunes to  the  advantage  of  his  own  despicable  views ; 
and  after  1  ceased  to  lend  myself  to  other  abominable 
designs,  he  thought  it  political  to  forget  all  kis  pro- 
mises of  reward  to  me,  and  has  since  waded  through 
an  ocean  of  perjury  to  keep  up  his  undeserved  popu- 
larity with  the  people  of  England ! 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  1  have  never  •wantonly 
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forced  myself  upon  the  public  attrition,  and  that  it 
has  been  only  when  promises  were  made  to  me,  and 
their  performance  afterwards  neglected,  that  I  have 
been  heard  to  complain  ;  and  when  pacific  applica- 
tions were  unavailing,  and  I  became  goaded  beyond  all 
endurance,  that  I  shook  off  the  native  gentleness  of 
my  sex,  and  assumed  the  heroine  in  defence  of  my 
claims,  by  taking  up  arms  against  my  enemy  ! 

From  the  justice  I  owe  to  my  own  character  and 
feelings,  and  the  respect  I  feel  for  the  good  opinion  of 
the  public,  this  work  derives  its  existence,  which  I 
hope  will  merit  the  approbation  of  those  respectable 
persons  who  must  feel  pleased  with  a  complete  expo- 
sure of  those  political  impostors,  who,  under  a  maik 
of  public  virtue,  have  aimed  at  nothing  but  the  sub- 
version of  that  constitutional  fabric,  which  has  for 
ages  afforded  more  freedom  to  the  human  character, 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  known  Universe  ! 

Mary  Anne  Clark  p. 

Cottage,  Putney, 
May  29th,  1  a  10. 
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T  is  said  that  great  events  often  result  from  trifling 
causes — so  considerable  public  good,  frequently  pro- 
ceeds from  individual  inconvenience. 

Whatever  injury  an  illustrious  personage  may  have 
sustained  by  the  loss  of  his  office,  great  good  will  result 
to  the  nation,  on  its  being  able  at  last  to  estimate  the 
true  friends  of  the  country,  from  those,  whose  assu- 
med patriotism  for  a  short  time,  obtained  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  and  grew  upon  its  credulity. 

It  may  appear  a  little  strange  that  I,  who  but  a 
few  months  ago,  was  the  great  medium  by  which  co- 
lonel Wardle  sprang  from  insignificant  obscurity  to 
the  apex  of  popular  admiration,  should  now  be  the 
medium  to  wither  those  laurels  which  were  obtained 
by  ambition,  and  supported  by  dishonor  :  but  such 
is  the  mutability  of  all  human  affairs,  that  those  who 
raise  the  temple  to  another's  glory,  may,  by  fortuitous 
causes,  be  the  means  to  level  it  with  the  dust. 

The  great  popularity  colonel  Wardle  obtained  last 
session  of  parliament  by  his  charges  against  the  duke 
of  York,  will,  I  am  of  opinion,  be  converted  into 
worse  than  public  contempt,  when  the  motives  for  his 
prosecution  of  that  illustrious  personage  are  faithful- 
ly given  to  the  public: — which  I  profess  to  do,  with- 
out malice  or  exaggeration. 

I  always  entertained  an  indifferent  opinion  of  demo- 
fratic  virtue,  or  what  is  fashionably  called  patriotism, 
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but  I  must  confess  my  acquaintance  with  colonel 
Wardle,  and  his  associates,  has  convinced  me,  that 
the  garb  of  patriotic  ardor  conceals  the  most  destruc- 
tive passions  and  principles  that  can  possibly  animate 
the  bosom  of  a  social  being; — passions  and  principles 
that  have  no  end  but  in  self  advancement,  power  and 
honors: — as  I  shall  more  fully  illustrate. 

If  the  patriot,  who  drew  me  from  the  shade  of  un- 
deserved poverty,  to  support  his  charges  against  a 
prince,  had  but  possessed  any  of  the  ordinary  quali- 
ties which  belong  to  common  honesty;  it  is  most  pro- 
bable his  vile  system  of  politics,  would  at  this  mo- 
ment, have  been  unknown  to  the  public  ;  but  when 
the  private  principles  of  a  man  are  so  despicably  bad 
as  to  aim  at  the  ruin  and  disgrace  of  one  to  whom  he 
is  indebted  for  all  his  popularity;  and  the  possession 
of  that  ground,  which  gave  him  a  consequence  in  the 
chart  of  political  warfare; — what  must  the  reader 
think  of  the  purity  of  public  virtue,  when  the  idea  of 
a  private  obligation  does  not  exist  in  the  wise  head  of 

this  STATE  TINKER,  who  pants  SO  much  to  REFORM 

the  English  Constitution. 

The  pure,  patriotic  colonel,  was  too  much  elated 
with  the  temporary  honors  I  had  fixed  on  his  brow, 
to  suffer  his  happy  slumbers  to  be  the  least  ruffled  by 
the  thoughts,  that  I  could  an  "  unvarnished  tale  re- 
late,"  which  would  merge  him  in  the  pit  of  public 
disgrace  he  had  so  artfully  been  preparing  for  me. 
But  as  he  sought  to  ruin  me  by  endeavoring  to  shake 
off  the  remembrance  of  my  just  claims,  he  must  pa- 
tiently bear  my  exposition  of  his  conduct  as  a  private 
friendr  and  a  public  patriot. 

As  the  order  of  things  is  now  reversed  in  our  sys- 
tem of  politics,  and  as  colonel  Wardle  is  in  want  of 
those  principles  which  characterize  the  gentleman  and 
man  of  honor,  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  defending 
my  character,  and  justifying  my  conduct  upon  eve- 
ry subject  that  is  at  all  connected  with  our  acquain- 
tar.'fb. 
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Having  made  these  general  observations,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  develope  every  circumstance  attending  our 
knowledge  of  each  other,  for  the  opinion  and  judgment 
of  the  candid  reader : 

The  pecuniary  difficulties  under  which  I  labored 
for  two  years  after  I  retired  from  the  protection  of  the 
duke  of  York,  obliged  me  to  conceal  myself  at  differ- 
ent times  under  the  roof  of  a  Mrs.  Andrews,  of  Hamp- 
stead,  a  very  worthy  woman,  who  has  been  twenty 
years  a  resident  in  that  village. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  unhappy  periods  of  seclu- 
sion from  the  world,  that  I  first  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  who  had  also  occupied  part 
of  the  above  lady's  house,  which  afforded  him  an  op- 
portunity of  learning  my  name,  and  something  of  my 
misfortunes. 

The  knight  having  been  (as  it  has  been  reported) 
ene  of  the  disciples  of  the  notorious  Tom  Paine,  and 
a  member  of  the  Corresponding  Society,  naturally 
sought  for  associates  of  those  political  principles, 
which  once  sent  him  so  Leicester  gaol ;  and  as  per- 
sons ©f  congenial  sentiments  attract  each  other,  it  will 
not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  reader,  to  hear  that 
colonel  Wardle  and  the  knight  have  long  been  sworn 
brothers.* 

Through  this  medium,  colonel  Wardle  acquired  his 
knowledge  of  the  place  of  my  seclusion,  and  despatch- 
ed his  confidant,  M'Cullum.f  the  American  Spy,  to 
Hampstead,  in  order  to  induce  me  to  assist  in  the 
great  work  of  his  ambition. 

*  Thaugb  Sir  Richard  Phillips  has  publicly  denied  any  ac- 
quaintance with  col.  Wardle  at  this  period,  I  shall  be  able  in  the 
course  of  the  work,  to  convince  the  reader  of  the  knight's  short 
memory  upon  this  point. 

+  It  is  stated,  that  when  general  Picton,  was  Governor  of  Tri- 
nidad, Mr.  M'Cullura  was  suspected  of  being  a  spy,  and  accord- 
ingly taken  into  custody  and  examined  tor  the  offence,  but  es- 
caped thejnsticeof  the  country  through  the  friendship  of  major 
X>odd  and  Mr.  Glennie.  This  accounts  for  his  connexion  with  tho 
major,  and  the  confidential  business  that  has  been  entrusted  tt 
iiicn  by  the  duke  of  Kent  aud  col.  Wardle. 
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About  the  latter  end  of  September,  1808,  M'Gul- 
lum  waited  on  Mrs.  Andrews,  said  he  came  to  see 
me  on  business  of  great  importance,  and  urged  hex 
to  favor  him  with  my  address,  which  she  declined, 
under  an  impression  that  he  was  one  of  the  servants 
of  the  Sheriff,  who  are  found  to  be  very  troublesome 
visitors  in  those  families  they  are  pleased  to  honor 
with  their  presence. 

In  all  pursuits  of  life  much  is  done  by  persever- 
ance, and  as  col.  Wardle  knew  very  well  that  he  could 
not  accomplish  the  object  of  his  wishes  without  con- 
siderable exertion,  his  ardor  did  not  abate  at  the  un- 
favorable answer  Mrs.  Andrews  gav.e  to  M'Cullum, 
but  he  frequently  sent  his  confidant  to  Hampstead* 
in  order  to  persuade  her  to  entrust  him  with  my 
place  of  concealment. 

During  the  interval  of  his  visits  to  Mrs.  Andrews, 
she  came  to  Bedford  Place,  Russel-square,  to  ac- 
quaint me  of  all  that  had  been  said  by  M'Cullum, 
and  also  brought  me  two  or  three  letters,  which  she 
received  of  him,  under  a  promise  to  forward  them 
to  me.  The  information  I  collected  from  the  letters, 
and  my  friend,  went  to  assure  me,  that  the  object  of 
M'Cullum's  visit  was  to  suggest  something  that  would 
prove  very  beneficial  to  me,  and  relieve  me  from 
my  then  embarrassed  circumstances. 

These  letters  I  laid  before  Mr.  Stokes,  of  Golden- 
aquare,  who  advised  me  to  return  a  cautious  an- 
swer, which  I  did,  but  appointed  a  time  to  receive 
the  bearer  of  them,  who  accordingly  waited  upon  me. 

When  the  mind  is  in  a  state  or  doubt  as  to  the 
friendly  disposition  of  the  person,  whom,  the  necessi- 
ty of  Circumstances  obliges  us  to  meet,  the  dress  and 
deportment  of  the  object  go  a  great  wa)',  either  to 
relieve  our  fears,  or  increase  su->picion  ; — this  was 
precisely/ the  case  on  my  first  interview  with  M'Cul- 
lum, whose  appearance  was  much  against  him,  and 
instantly  made  a  very  unfavorable  impression  on  my 
tninjl  as  to  the  purity  of  his  intentions  towards  my 
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personal  safety.  lam  not  disposed  to  be  severe  on 
Mr,  M'Cullum,  but  I  must  confess,  he  looked  more 
like  a  Servant  of  the  Sheriff  than  the  confidential 
friend  of  a  gentleman  and  a  member  of  parliament. 
On  the  immediate  recollection,  however,  that  he 
Ifead  been  sent  by  his  friend  and  associate,  Sir  Rich- 
ard Phillips,  my  fears  and  surprise  ceased,  as  I  had 
no  reason  to  expect  any  person  from  him,  above  the 
Character  I  saw  before  me. 

Mr.  M'Cullum  opened  the  business  of  his  visit,- 
by  saying — that  he  came  from  col.  VVardle,  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  and  a  man  of  great  integrity  ami 
abilities;  that  he  was  employed  by  him  to  write  "tf 
pamphlet*  against  the  duke  of  York,  and  to  convince 
me  of  these  facts,  he  took  from  his  pocket  several 
proof  sheets  of  the  work,  and  also  some  franks  with 
the  colonel's  signature.  He  added,  that  the  princi- 
pal object  of  his  visit  was  to  solicit  permission  for 
col.  Wardle  to  have  an  interview  with  me,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  at  one  o'clock.  Believing  then  that  I  was 
secure  from  the  annoyance  of  the  person  I  to6k 
M'Cullum  to  be,  I  promised  him  that  1  would  be  at 
home  to  colonel  Wardle,  at  the  appointed  time.  Ac- 
cordingly at  one,  on  the  succeeding  day,  I  received 
the  immaculate  patriot,  who,  after  the  customary 
ceremonies  of  reciprocal  civility,  seated  himself,  and 
continued  with  me  from  one  till  my  dinner  time, 
about  six  o'clock. 

It  may  be  necessary  for  me  to  mention  that  dur- 
ing this  visit,  major  Dodd  was  waiting  for  him  in  the 
neighborhood,   and  feeling  his  patience  nearly  ex- 

»  An  infamous  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Observations  on  hi*' 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  Kent's  shameful  persecution  since  his 
recall  from  Gibraltar ;  together  with  an  enquiry  into  the  abuse* 
of  the  royal  military  college,  proving  that  seminary  to  he  a  Job, 
and  an  imposition  on  the  public.  Also,  remarks  on  the  wise 
generals  in  the  British  army;  with  a  proof  of  colonel  Gorden's 
ingratitude.— By  Pierre  Frerc  M'Cullum,  £*j.  Author"  of  "Tra»- 
*U  in  Trinidad,"  &c.  &c» 
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haustcd,  went  to  his  virtuous  friend,  Mr.  Hague  who 
h  one  of  the  great  ornaments  of  this  political  party. 

The  colonel  opened  the  business  of  his  visit,  by 
observing,  that  he  had  been  endeavoring  to  rind  me 
for  some  time,  and  expressed  the  pleasure  and  satis- 
facion  he  felt  at  the  happy  result  of  his  exertions.  He 
enquired  of  me,  whether  J,  had  seen  his  name  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  last  session  of  parliament,  when 
the  cloathing*  of  the  army  had  become  a  subject  of 
discussion  in  the  house,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
discovered  abuses  in  this  province  of  the  public  ex- 
penditure. I  told  him  1  recollected  the  circumstance ; 
"when  he  continued  to  observe,  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  proceed  to  a  full  exposure  of  all  the  abuses  in 
the  state  which  he  could  possibly  discover ;  but  that 
his  principal  and  grand  aim  was  directed  at  the  Com" 
mander  in  Chief,  of  whom,  it  had  been  reported,  I  was 
in  possession  of  much  valuable  information,  which  I 
acquired  while  living  under  his  protection. 

He  then  declared,  that  if  I  would  give  him  all  the 
information  he  wished  in  order  to  displace  the 
duke  of  York — myself  and  family  should  be 

PROVIDED  FOR  IN    ANY     WAY     I    THOUGHT    PPvO- 

Per  to  point  out.  The  subsequent  conduct  of 
this  sage  politician,  has  shown  with  what  eagerness  he 
determines  upon  and  carries  into  execution,  any 
thing  that  at  the  moment  strikes  his  heated  imag- 
ination as  good  and  political. 

-  His  foolish  address  to  the  people  of  England,  as 
well  as  many  other  acts  of  absurdity  might  be  cited, 
to  show  how  incautious  he  is  in  the  management  of 
his  political  plans.  This  preliminary  remark  is  per- 
haps necessary  for  me  to  make,  in  order  to  obtain 
credit  of  my  readers  for  stating  the  possibility  of  a 
rational  creature  being  such  a   fool,  as  on  his  first 


»  In  the  progressive  stages  of  this  work  I  shall  shew  col.  War- 
die's  connexion  and  partnership  with  mr.  Scot,  the  army  clothier, 
of  Cannon  row,  Westminster,  which  will  account  for  his  discussing 
this  question  in  parliament,  nud  the  merest  he  had  in  it. 
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visit  to  a  stranger,  to  enter  fully  into  the  nature  ana 
particulars  of  his  views — Cataline  understood  his  bu- 
siness better. 

The  delusions  of  hope,  however,  had  so  inflamed 
his  poor  head,  that  he  could  not  conceal  any  thing 
that  was  connected  with  his  meditated  plan  of  des- 
troying the  reputation  of  his  royal  highness  the  duke 
of  York  ;  and  accordingly  proceeded  with  the  narra- 
tive of  his  intended  parliamentary  labors,  by  obser- 
ving, that  he  was  sure  I  must  know,  from  having  been 
so  long  in  intimacy  with  the  duke  of  York,  that  he 
had  a  dislike  to  his  brother  the  duke  of  Kent,  and 
that  illustrious  personage  (as  a  much  injured  man) 
had  a  determined  hatred  to  the  duke  of  York,  for 
yot  having  allowed  him  a  court  martial  on  his  recall 
from  his  command  at  Gibraltar,  in  order  to  ciear  his 
character  ; — I  replied,  that  to  this  circumstance  I 
was  not  a  stranger,  but  that  1  had  been  informed, 
that  if  the  duke  of  York  had  complied  with  the  re- 
quest of  his  royal  brother,  he  would  have  been  found 
guilty  of  the  charges  preferred  against  him,  and  con- 
sequently would  have  been  deprived  of  the  govern- 
ment of  that  fortress,  by  which  he  would  have  lost 
several  thousands  a  year,  and  therefore,  that  which 
the  duke  of  Kent  had  felt  as  a  great  hardship,  the 
duke  of  York  had  done  from  the  pure  sentiments  of 
brotherly  affection.  The  colonel  then  said,  he  should 
feef  greatly  obliged  to  me  for  the  heads  ot  all  the 
conversations  I  ever  had  with  the  duke  of  York  upon 
this  subject,  or  the  observations  which  that  illustrious 
personage  had  made  at  any  time  on  his  brother's  con- 
duct, as  he  had  much  interest  in  a  pamphlet  that  was 
coming  out  from  the  pen  of  his  friend,  M'Cullum, 
whom  he  had  sent  to  me. 

The  readermay  naturally  suppose  that  such  an  appli- 
cation was  of  too  serious  a  nature  for  any  playfulness  of 
remark  on  my  part ;  or  even,  for  a  time,  the  interruption 
of  the  monosyllable  of  yes  or  no,  to  his  progressive 
observation*,  as  my  mind    was    then   busily  engaged 
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Upon  the  consequence  of  that  which  T  might  do  by 
an  incautious  observation,  I  therefore  heard  with  pa- 
tience the  developement  of  his  plan. 

Now  for  the  grand  object  of  his  visit,  which  was, 
(as  he  stated)  that  as  he  was  going  to  serve  the  duke 
of  Kent  by  endeavoring  to  turn  the  duke  of  York  out 
of  office,  and  as  he  knew  that  I  was  acquainted  with 
all  the  secrets  of  that  illustrious  personage,  he  was 
desirous  of  knowing  the  terms  upon  which  his  royal 
highness  and  myself  then  stood.  I  told  him  the  terms 
were  certainly  favorable  to  his  wishes,  as  the  duke 
had  deserted  me,  and  neglected  his  promises  ; — I 
should,  however,  decline  entering  into  any  narrative 
of  my  misfortunes,  or  the  disclosure  of  the  duke's 
affairs,  until  I  had  consulted  my  friends  on  so  seri- 
ous a  subject;  and  was  also  better  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  my  visitor.  The  colonel  assured  me 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  and  eaid,  that  the 
duke  of  Kent  knew,  and  was  interested  in  all  the  cir- 
cumstances attenditig  the  nature  of  his  visit  to  me, 
and  u-ould  sanction  all  the  proceedings  resulting  from 
our  acquaintance;  with  respect  to  which,  if  I  had 
any  doubt  he  would  bring  such  a  letter  from  the 
duke's  private  and  confidential  secretary,  major  Dodd, 
as  would  immediately  remove  all  doubts  from  my 
mind  with  respect  to  the  protection  he  would  afford 
to  me,  as  a  requital  for  my  important  services. 

The  apparent  candor  of  his  professions  began  to 
lessen  my  reserve,  which  led  me  into  a  greater  free- 
dom of  communication,  and  induced  me  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  duke's  promises, 
and  the  way  they  had  been  neglected  with  respect  to 
myself,  and  my  relation,  captain  Thompson. 

He  took  out  his  pocket-book,  and  made  minutes  of 
all  that  1  had  said,  under  a  promise  to  communicate 
my  exact  situation  to  major  Dodd,  in  order  that  they 
might  prepare  themselves  to  exceed  in  liberality  all 
that  I  expected  from  the  duke  of  York.  My  cir* 
.umstances;  as  I  have  just  observed,   were  net  in  £ 
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state  to  treat  col.  Wardle's  offer  of  protection  to  me 
and  my  children  with  neglect,  and  as  ray  feelings  were 
at  that  time  greatly  irritated  at  the  treatment  I  had 
experienced,  I  was  actuated  by  my  necessities,  and 
that  treatment,  to  give  my  assent  to  a  political  ac- 
quaintance with  this  party,  upon  the  proposed  terms. 
jBefore  the  colonel  took  his  leave,  he  requested  me 
in  future,  to  receive  him  under  the  name  of  Brown, 
as  the  publicity  of  his  real  name  among  my  servants 
might  tend  to  defeat  the  great  work  in  which  he  was 
ardently  engaged. 

I  have  since  understood  that  the  name  of  Broun  is 
very  familiar  to  colonel  Wardle,  and  has  proved  as 
convenient  a  travelling  name,  as  that  of  captain, 
which  is  so  common  to  London  adventurers. 

Among  the  variety  of  his  pursuits,  I  have  been 
informed,  that  he  once  lived  under  this  name,  at  the 
€ad<  gan  Coffee  House,  Sloan-street,  with  his  favorite 
lady!!! — Believe  me  reader,  I  do  not  mean  Mrs. 
Wardle. 

Perhaps  those  who  read  this  passage,  will  with 
the  mingled  passion  of  anger  and  astonishment,  throw 
down  the  book,  and  exclaim — good  heavens!  is  it 
possible,  that  colonel  Wardle,  the  god  of  the  people 
and  the  reformer  of  nations,  should  keep  a  lady  ? — 
He  who  exposed  and  censured  domestic  infidelity  in 
a  prince,  be  himself  a  sinner? — No,  no,  it  cannot  be; 
colonel  Wardle  could  not  act  in  such  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  purity  of  his  professions,  and  leave  an  a- 
miable  wife,  by  whom  he  has  acquired  all  his  pecu?iia- 
ry  consequence,  for  the  society  of  another. — But  stop, 
reader,  and  hear  facts  before  you  give  too  much 
credit  to  this  hero's  virtues. 

Believe  me  the  patriot  is  like  other  men,  subject 
to  human  frailties,  but  which,  he  can  disguise  with 
/nore  art  than  other  men,  when  it  answers  his  politi- 
cal purposes. 

He  can  in  scornful  and  severe  language  reprobate 
the  follies  and  vices  of  others,  when  it  is  his  business 
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te  raise  himself  o\\  the  ashes  of  his  victims,  although, 
every  stripe  of  his  satirical  lash  might  with  greater 
justice  be  applied  to  his  own  hack. 

But  now  to  the  fact,  as  I  received  it,  from  un- 
questionable authority.  A  short  time  after  colonel 
Wardle's  election  at  Oakhampton,  he  made  a  jour* 
ney  into  Wales,  With  his  Cherc  amie  and  her  young 
family  ;*  and  on  tl^ir  return  to  London,  resided  at 
the  above  Coffee-House  at  Chelsea,  under  the  name 
of  Brown. 

During  their  stay  at  this  place,  a  gentleman,  who 
had  given  his  vote  in  favor  of  colonel  Wardle  at  Oak- 
liampton,  said  to  the  tavern  keeper — "  I  find,  sir, 
you  have  got  colonel  Wardle  and  family  here  as  your 
guests:" — "Colonel  Wardle,"  replied  the  host  with 
surprise,  "  Oh  no,  sir  !  the  gentleman  you  just  now 
-saw  pass,  is  a  mr.  Brown" — Observed  the  gentle- 
man, "  I  know  better — his  name  is  Wardle — and 
what  is  more,  I  gave  him  my  vote  for  Oakhampton* 
and  have  since  dined  with  him.'* 

This  information  produced  an  inquiry,  which  in 
a  few  hours  reached  the  ears  of  the  correct  family 
man,  colonel  Wardle,  who  immediately  ordering  his 
carriage,  left  the  house,  and  I  am  informed,  the  draft 
which  he  gave  the  tavern  keeper  for  the  amount  of 
his  bill,  was  not  paid  in  the  most  regular  way. 

When  colonel  Wardle. was  in  the  habit  of  visit- 
ing Westborne  Place,  I  used  to  indulge  in  a  little 
railery  on  his  fair  mistress,  which  naturally  enough 
produced  observations  from  him  with  respect  to  her. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  of  mirth,  he  burst  into  a 
paroxysm  of  amatory  passion, and  exclaimed — "that 
his  mistress  was  so  fair  and  young,  that  he  did  not 
suffer  the  air  of  heaven  to  blow  on  her  !  !  !"- — If  she 
be  the  same  lady  who  now  calls  herself  miss  Davis, 
©f  Gloucester-street,  Queen  Square,  colonel  Wardle 

*  Colonel  Wtrrdle  has  also  children  by  his  wife,  which  obliges 
hrm  to  keep  up  two  establishments. 
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"is  not  so  particular  as  to  the  purity  of  the  air  that 
has  lately  blown  upon  her.  This  delicate  creature  has, 
upon  a  late  occasion,  been  running  into  every  dirty- 
place,  with  Ellis  the  attorney,  in  order  to  purchase 
whatever  kind  of  evidence  could  be  picked  up,  to 
support  colonel  Wardle's  late  prosecution. 
i  Major  Dodd  did  not  suffer  colonel  Wardle's  an- 
gelic creature  to  live  undisturbed  by  the  gentle  air  of 
foam?,,  without  participating  with  me  in  a  desire  to 
see  her,  and  accordingly  urged  me  to  press  the  co- 
lonel to  introduce  us  to  his  favorite  lady,  which  I 
did  ;  but  colonel  Wardle  would  not  comply  with  my 
request,  from  (I  believe)  motives  of  jealousy,  and  a 
conviction  of  the  superiority  of  major  Dodd's  person  . 
which  might  have  produced  a  strange  alteration  in 
the  lady's  mind  as  to  the  personal  beauty  of  her  happy 
colonel. 

Colonel  Wardle  toid  me,  that  the  father  of  this  fair 
lady  had  applied  to  him  to  make  a  regular  provision  fo: 
his  daughter,  who  had  been  the  victim  of  his  impro- 
per passion  ;  but  he  desired  her  to  acquaint  her  father 
of  his  real  character  and  situation  in  life,  and  that  his 
whole  dependence  rested  on  his  wife's  fortune  which 
"would  not  admit  of  any  burthens  being  affixed  to  it, 
by  way  of  an  annuity  to  this  young  lady. 

As,  therefore,  nothing  but  secrecy  could  benefit 
the  old  man's  daughter,  he  of  course  has  remained 
quiet  for  the  sake  of  all  the  parties  concerned. 

Mark,  reader  !  what  a  return  for  a  fortune  to  an 
amiable  and  affectionate  wife,  and  a  mother  of  seven 
children  !  !  !  Pause,and  ask  yourself,  whether  colonel 
Wardle  be  quite  that  immaculate  character  which 
he  has  labored  so  much  to  make  the  public  believe 
him  entitled. 

Ah!  deluded  woman,  was  it  for  this  you  loved 
and  married  a  beggar? — Was  it  for  this  you  have 
virtuously  cherished  and  reared  a  numerous  offspring  ? 
— Was  it  for  this  you  have  encountered  many  sleep- 
less ni-ghts  to  further  your  husband's  political  views  I 
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— Was  it  for  this  you  risked  your  character  and  per- 
sonal safety,  by  going  in  a  barouche*  to  a  certain 
tavern,  and  leaving  that  celebrated  letter  which  as- 
tonished the  whole  kingdom  ? — Was  it  for  this  you 
attended  the  court  of  king's  Bench,  in  anxious  expec- 
tation thai  your  supposed  faithful  husband  would 
triumph  in  his  black  deeds,  and  that  perjury  upon 
perjury  would  obtain  him  the  laurelf  with  which  bis 
friend  sir  Richard  Phillip^  and  his  other  associates 
had  prepared  to  entwine  his  brow  on  that  memorable 
djiy,  when  a  British  jury  shewed  that  it  was  not  to  be 
duped  by  a  jocobinical  faction. 

Was  it  for  all  this  I  say,   mrs.  Wardle,  that  your 

**  Major  Hogan's  pamphlet  shows  the  proceedings' of  a  snppo' 
.^ed  female  friend  of  the  duke  of  York's  who  went  to  Frank's  Ho- 
iel,  lower  Brook-Street,  in  a  barouche,  and  left  a  letter  for  major 
Hogan,  in  which  he  found  a  five  hundred  pound  bank  note. 
This  barouche-lady,  colonel  Wardle  acknowledged  to  me,  was  no 
other  person  than  his  dear  ioife.—But  there  was  no  harm  in  such 
an  act,  it  was  merely  a  little  generalship,  which  sheds  a  lustre  on 
sxiodern  patriotism. 

t  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into  a  discription  of  the 
disgraceful  riot  and  disturbance  which  took  place  in  Westminster 
BLali,  on  the  day  of  my  trial,  as  the  interruption  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough  met  with,  in  the  administration  of  justice  is  now  pretty 
generally  known  to  the  public,  as  well  as  the  spirited  instruc* 
ti  >ns  of  his  Lordship  to  the  under  Sheriff  upon  that  occasion. 
But  I  cannot  avoid  giving  publicity  to  the  private  information  I 
have  since  received  of  the  grand  procession  which  was  prepared  to 
attend  col.  Wardle  if  I  had  been  convicted  on  that  day.  The 
plaintiff's  respectable  and  numerous  friends,  who  disturbed  the 
public  peace,  and  insulted  the  sacred  tribunal  of  justice,  were, 
I  am  informed,  to  have  chaired  the  victorious  colonel,  and  car- 
ried him  amidst  the  shouts  of  a  mob  and  the  din  of  butchers' 
music,  to  the  house  of  sir  Richard  Phillips,  from  the  drawing 
room  window  of  which,  he  was  to  have  made  a  naming  speech 
to  the  friend*  of  freedom.  This  would  have  afforded  a  most  de- 
lectable treat  to  sir  Richard  Phillips,  who  is  considered  the  most 
vain-glorious  character  in  the  kingdom.  I  forbear  using  the  words 
of  the  attorney- general  on  the  trial  of  sir  John  Carr  versus  Vernor 
and  Hood,  who  said  the  knight  "  was  the  greatest  fool  in  the 
kingdom,"  but,  I  may  be  pardoned,  I  hope,  if  I  join  in  opinion 
wi  h  Lord  Ellenborough,  who  corrected  sir  V.  Gibbs  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  said,  "  No,  no,  mr.  attorney-geneFa!,  you  mean  tub 

WEAKEST    WAJJ.'- 
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husband  has  rnjrde  you  such  an  unkind  return,  as  to 
divide  that  love  and  tenderness,  of  which,  your  good 
qualities  and  fortune  ought  to  have  made  you  sole 
mistress.  But,  madam,  be  not  any  longer  deceiv- 
ed ;  colonel  Wardle  has  returned  to  you  that  which 
he  has  returned  to  others,  namely,  evil  for  good. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  after  Colonel  Wardle's 
first  visit  to  me,  he  brought  the  following  promised 
letter  from  major  Dodd,  the  private  and  confidential 
secretary  to  the  duke  of  Kent,  and  with  great  gravity 
told  me  to  keep  it,  and  upon  the  good  faith  of  a  gen- 
tleman, all  the  promises  made  to  me,  he  would  see 
performed,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life;  and  repeated- 
ly pledged  his  honor,  that  he  would  not  suffer  any 
thing  he  had  promised,  to  be  infringed  on  by  those 
with  whom  he  was  concerned  : — 

"  Sloan  street,  Nov.  21,  1808. 
".  My  dear  Wardle, 

"  The  mure  I  reflect  on  the  conversation 
we  had  this  morning,  and  which,  had  for  its  object 
the  pure  honor  and  interest  of  our  country,  the  more 
I  feel  convinced  that  every  individual  who  is  assist- 
ing in  the  great  cause,  is  entitled,  not  only  to  our 
private  but  to  public  protection. — -These,  lam  fully 
convinced,  are  your  sentiments  as  well  as  mine  ;  they 
must  indeed,  be  those  of  every  honest  well  thinking 
man.  If  this  assurance  from  me  can  be  of  any  ser- 
vice, you  have  my  authority  to  use  it  as  you  please, 
for  -what  you  mentioned  of  a  certain  female. 

"  1  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  her  co-ope- 
ration will  be  more  material  than  that  of  any  other 
human  being.  God  knows  she  has  been  infamously 
and  most  barbarously  treated  by  an  illustrious  great 
beast ;  but  she  may  now  have  an  opportunity  of  re- 
dressing her  wrongs  ;  and  by  serving  a  generous  pub 
lie,  most  essentially  to  benefit  herself: 

"  I  remain, 

"  My  dear  Wardle,  ever 

(Signed)  "Thos.  Dodd/' 
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During  the  interval  between  col.  Wardle*  s  first 
and  second  visit  to  me,  J  consulted  mr.  Stokes  upou 
the  subject,  who  advised  me  not  to  encounter  all  the 
unpleasant  difficulties,  that  would  necessarily  attach 
to  the  kind  ot  service  required  of  me,  without  be- 
ing satisfied  that  I  should  receive  a  handsome  com- 
pensation tor  my  trouble. 

On  the  receipt  ot  this  letter,  the  nature  of  my 
services  and  the  remuneration  I  expected,  again  be- 
came the  subject  of  discussion,  in  which  colonel 
Wardle  declared,  that  he  had  laid  all  my  expecta- 
tions before  major  Dodd,  who  had  authority  from 
the  duke  of  Kent,  to  assure  me,  that  I  should  have 
more  than  the  annuity  oi  Jour  hundred  a  year,  as 
promised  by  the  duke  of  York.  That  they  would 
make  me  so  far  independent,  as  to  enable  me,  if  I 
chose,  to  keep  my  coach  and  four,  and  an  estab- 
lishment equal  to  the  style  and  elegance  of  my  equip- 
age. 

I  now  requested  him  to  repeat  the  particulars  of 
the  remuneration  the  duke  ot  Kent  intended  to  make 
for  my  services ;  he  said,  that  he  and  major  Dodd 
would  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  duke  of 
Kent  giving  five  thousand  pounds;  besides 
four    hundred    a    year  secured    to    me — my 

DEBTS  ALL  DISCHARGED — AND  A  HOUSE  FUR- 
NISHED IN  ANY  STYLE  OF  ELEGANCE  1  PLEAS- 
ED. 

All  this  did  not  quite  satisfy  me  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  their  professions.  I  therefore  told  colonel  War- 
die,  that  I  would  not  lend  myself  to  the  projects  of 
any  set  of  men,  unless  1  had  very  good  assurance  of 
their  honor  and  liberality  ;  proofs  of  which  must  be 
given  to  me  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  and 
that  I  also  wished  to  see  major  Dodd,  in  order  to 
hear  what   he  could   urge  in   justification 

OF    THE    EXTRAORDINARY    BUSINESS  IN    WHICH 
HE    WAS    ENGAGED. 

Colonel  Wardle  agreed  to  the  propriety  of  my  see,- 
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ing  major  Dodd,  and  then  entered  upon  their  inten- 
ded visit  t©  the  Martello  towers;  urging  me  to  ac- 
company them,  when  he  promised  to  introduce  me 
to  the  major  and  mr.  Glennie; — and  after  presenting 
me  with  a  hundred  pounds  for  my  immediate  use,  and 
receiving  my  assent  to  the  journey,  he  left  me. 

Impreseed  with  a  belief  that  this  political  connex- 
ion would  again  restore  me  to  mv  former  state  of  af- 
influence  and  comfort,  and  at  the  desire  of  colonel 
Wardle,  who  wished  me  to  reside  more  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  town,  for  the  convenience  of  major 
Dodd  and  himself,  while  he  was  proceeding  in  the 
house  of  commons,  upon  my  promised  information; 
I  took  possession  of  my  present  house  in  Westborne 
place. 

As  nothing  at  this  time  beyond  the  hundred  pounds 
and  promises  had  been  bestowed  on  me,  I  only  asked 
mr.  Wright  to  send  in  a  few  necessary  articles  of  fur- 
niture, till  I  could  introduce  to  him  a  gentleman  who 
was  to  furnish  me  a  house  as  my  taste  and  inclina- 
tion might  direct.  This,  mr.  Wright  accordingly 
did  after  1  had  made  him  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
circumstances  relating  to  that  gentleman's  political 
views,  and  the  service  I  was  to  afford"  to  him,  as  an 
equivalent  for  his  gif"s. 

To  have  left  my  house  in  Bedford  place,  which 
was  very  convenient  as  well  as  complete  in  point  of 
furniture,  for  an  empty  house  in  Westborne  place, 
would  have  appeared  very  strange  to  mr.  Wright, 
unless  I  had  let  him  a  little  into  the  secret  of  my 
proceedings.  This  will  account  for  my  having  been 
obliged,  to  place  a  confidence  in  him,  with  respect 
to  the  friendship  I  was  to  receive  from  colonel  War- 
die,  whose  name  I  had  not  then  made  known  to  mr. 
Wright. 

Previous  to  the  morning  I  was  to  leave  London  fo; 
the  Martello  Towers,  1  had  got  the  promise  of  a 
young  lady  to  accompany  me  on  this  journey,  who 
Rot   coming,  alter  colonel   Wardle  and  myself  had 
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waited  for  her*  an  hour  over  her  appointment,  we 
set  off  from  Westborne  Place,  leaving  our  address, 
if  she  came  to  my  house  in  any  reasonable  time. 
When  we  had  arrived  at  colonel  Wardle's  coach- 
maker's,  Charles-street,  Middlesex  Hospital,  I,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  saw  major  Dodd  and  mr. 
Glennie,  who  were  at  this  place  waiting  for  us,  and 
after  the  formalities  of  an  introduction  had  passed, 
colonel  W.  in  compliment  to  me,  waited  some  time 
for  my  companion.  In  consequence  of  having  wait- 
ed near  two  hours  for  this  lady,  the  day  was  too  far 
advanced  in  this  dark  season  of  the  year  to  admit  of 
our  going  so  far  as  was  intended  ;  we  therefore,  were 
obliged  to  stay  that  night  at  Maidstone,  which  place 
we  left  early  on  the  next  morning  for  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Martello  Towers,  where  we  soon  arrived. 

Mr.  Glennie,  who  appeared  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  topography  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  all  the  military  works  established  on  this  part  of 
the  coast,  wrote  a  note  under  (I  Lelieve)  a  false 
name,  to  solicit  permission  for  him  and  his  friends  to 
see  the  Martello  Towers,  which  with  some  difficulty 
was  obtained. 

The  day  being  frosty  and  fine,  I  accompanied  them 
thither,  when  Mr.  Glennie  took  out  his  pocket-book, 
and  after  many  enquiries  on  the  part  of  major  Dodd 
and  himself,  he  took  minutes  of  every  particular  re- 
lating to  the  construction  of  these  military  works,  all 
of  which  he  surveyed  with  a  geometrical  accuracy, 
and  a  malicious  satisfaction. 

A  number  of  workmen  were  employed  in  repair- 
ing these  works,  the  foundation  of  which  appeared  to 
have  given  way,  and  of  which,  mr.  Glennie  spoke  in 
very  severe  terms,  as  an  ineffectual  obstruction  to  the 
landing  of  the  enemy,  and  consequently  an  unneces- 
sary expence  to  the'country. 


*  As  my  companion  did  not  come,  I  expressed  a  wish  to  take 
my  maid,  but  this  was  opposed,  as  the  cojonei  thought  it  would  he 


dangerous  to  speak  before  her. 
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While  we  were  surveying  these  military  works,  1 
found  by  the  silhj  questions  colonel  Warule  put  to 
mr.  Glcnnie  and  major  Dodd,  that  he  wa*  perfectly 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  fortification  ;  and  indeed  the 
difficulty  was  considerable,  on  their  part,  to  make 
him  understand  the  defects  attending  the  construc- 
tion of  the  various  military  works  which  came  under 
our  inspection.  We  now  proceeded  to  the  Royal 
Military  Canal,  which  begins  on  Romney  Marsh,  and 
runs  twenty  miles  along  the  country. 

The  detects  attending  the  formation  of  this  line  of 
defence,  were  also  spoken  of  by  mr.  Glennie  and 
major  Dodd  in  very  harsh  terms ;  and  while  they 
were  privately  committing  to  paper  all  the  prominent 
imperfections  of  its  construction,  one  of  the  officers 
'of  the  engineers  belonging  to  the  works,  fell  into  a 
conversation  with  mr.  Glennie,  upon  the  subject, 
and  gave  him  some  useful  information. 

On  our  return  to  dinner,  at  Hythe,  the  reader 
may  naturally  enough  conceive,  that  the  object  of 
the  journey  formed  the  chief  topic  of  discussion,  in 
which  colonel  Wardle  could  not  take  a  distinguished 
part,  unless  it  was  from  his  entire  ignorance  of  that 
branch  of  mathematics  which  includes  fortification. 

When  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  the  wine  in  cir- 
culation, 1  was  gradually  raised  into  great  mirth,  as 
it  became  the  task  of  mr.  Glennie  and  major  Dodd, 
to  make  colonel  Wardle  understand  the  true  princi- 
ple of  the  Martello Towers,  and  what  ought  to  have 
been  the  construction  of  the  military  canal ;  and  in 
what  points  they  were  defective  and  useless,  as  a  de- 
fence of  this  part  of  the  coast. 

The  task  of  teaching  a  dull  child  the  first  elements 
cf  a  language,  or  science,  is  nothing  compared  with 
the  trouble  and  "whimsical  difficulties,  that  attended 
Glennie  and  Dodd's  explanation  and  illustration  of 
the  subject,  upon  which  the  immaculate  patriot  was 
to  make  a  luminous  speech,  in  the  house  of  Commons. 
Heaven  only -knows  how  he  at  last  got  it  into  his 
head  for  oral  description  in  parliament,  for  on  the 
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day  of  which  I  am  speaking,  it  appeared  to  require  a 
hammer,  to  beat  in  the  difference  between  an  octagon 
and  a  triangle. 

Nothing  of  any  moment  occurred  on  our  journey 
back  to  town,  where  we  arrived  safe  after  four  days 
absence.  Col.  Wardle  was  set  down  at  his  ownhouse, 
and  after  I  arrived  at  mine,  major  Dodd  and  mr. 
Giennie  took  leave  of  me  for  their  respective  dwellings. 

From  this  time  till  I  gave  up  the  idea  of  publish- 
ing my  inemoirs,  colonel  Wardie  and  his  party  were 
constantly  with  me,  in  order,  as  they  said,  to  prevent 
any  one  from  endeavoring  to  dissuade  me  from  afford- 
ing them,  that  support,  which  was  so  important  to 
their  cause. 

My  enemies  were  now  putting,  every  kind  of  un- 
handsome and  false  construction  upon  my  acquaint- 
ance with  coionel  Wardle,  that  malice  and  ingenuity 
could  suggest;  but  I  feel  a  consciousness  of  not  having 
deserved  the  slander  that  was  dealt  out  so  liberally 
against  me,  and  though  it  is  now  political,  for  colonel 
Wardle  to  forget  and  deny  his  promises,  yet  in  this 
particular,  I  think,  he  will  not  have  the  hardihood 
even  to  insinuate  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  oi  my 
private  conduct,  as  a  woman  and  a  mother. 

Our  acquaintance  was  merely  of  a  political  nature, 
and  only  had  for  its  object  the  business  which  came 
before  the  house  of  Commons.  Indeed  col.  Wardle 
was  too  much  absorbed  in  love  of  his  fair  mistress  and 
the  great  work  in  which  he  had  embarked,  to  think  of 
any  thing  besidcsYier,  and  the  duke  of  York's  destruc- 
tion; and,  I  doubt  not,  but  the  reader  will  think  with 
me,  that  between  loxe  and  tear,  he  had  quite  enough 
to  engage  the  tender  as  well  as  the  malignant  passions 
of  his  soul,  without  making  me  an  object  ot  personal 
admiration. 

Mr.  Taylor,  the  shoe-maker  of  Bond-street,  of 
whom  the  public  heard  so  much  in  the  character  of 
Morocco  Embassador,  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  at 
Westbone  place,  and  as  col.  Wardle  and  major  Dodd 
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had  heard  me  say  that  he  was  the  repository  of  some 
of  the  duke's  secrets,  they  expressed  a  wish  to  have  & 
conversation  with  him,  under  as  much  disguise  as  pos- 
sible; accordingly,  I  introduced  Dodd  to  the  lady's 
shoe-maker,  as  a  tradesman,  under  a  false  name,  and 
in  order  that  they  should  soon  become  familiar  with 
each  other,  I  informed  Dodd,  that  Mr.  Taylor  was  an 
excellent  draught  player,  and  not  a  little  fond  of  being 
considered  a  proficient  in  this  science,  which  produ- 
ced the  immediate  exertion  of  their  skill  upon  the 
draught-board. 

The  embassador  soon  found  that  his  companion 
could  not  play,  which  rendered  the  game  flat  and  un- 
interesting to  both  of  them.  Dodd  was  therefore  driv- 
en to  another  expedient,  to  obtain  -a.  freedom  of  con- 
versation, and  accordingly  asked  Mr.  Taylor  to  take 
a  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  which  he  made  of  nearly 
all  brandy,  and  forced  it  upon  him  as  fast  as  possible. 
This,  for  a  time,  had  the  desired  effect,  as  it  made  the 
embassador  very  loquacious,  and  unreserved  in  his  an- 
sxvers  to  major  Dodd,  with  respect  to  the  duke  of 
York's  affairs. 

Major  Dodd  did  not  manage  this  business  with  that 
policy  that  was  necessary  to  its  success.  Instead  of 
coming  in  a  coat  with  plain  buttons,  he  had  on  one. 
with  the  buttons  usually  worn  by  the  secretaries  of 
the  royal  dukes,  and  thus  he  defeated  the  object  of 
his  interview  with  the  morocco  embassador ;  for,  the 
moment  he  noticed  major  Dodd's  buttons,  he  became 
very  cautious,  _gave  a  different  turn  to  his  observations 
with  respect  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  stole  away  as 
soon  as  he  conveniently  could. 

On  the  following  day,  however,  the  doubtful  com- 
panion of  the  embassador  was  no  longer  an  object  of 
suspicion,  in  consequence  of  his  meeting  major  Dodd 
in  company  with  a  lady;  and  seeing  a  man  take  off 
his  hat  to  them,  of  whom  he  soon  made  some  enqui- 
ries, and  heard  that  the  tradesman  was  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  major  Dodd,  the  faithful  secretary  to  his 

C 
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royal  highness  the  duke  of  Kent.  Doubtless  this  cir- 
cumstance, as  well  as  a  variety  of  information,  was 
communicated  to  the  duke  of  York,  through  the  me- 
dium of  this  convenient  character,  whose  stories  ob- 
tained belief  without  the  due  attention  of  his  royal 
highness ;  otherwise,  measures  might  have  been  re- 
sorted to,  that  would  have  nipped  colonel  Wardel's 
honors  in  the  bud.  „ 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  make  this  short  digres- 
sion, to  shew  the  praise-worthy  expedients  to  which 
major  Dodd  has  resorted,  in  order  to  serve  the  cause 
of  his  royal  master. 

Our  acquaintance  had  now  proceeded  sufficiently 
far  to  convince  colonel  Wardle  and  major  Dodd,  that 
without  me,  all  their  schemes  to  displace  the  duke  of 
York  would  prove  abortive,  and  therefore  I  was 
scarcely  left  an  hour  in  the  day  to  myself.  While 
major  Dodd  was  gone  to  the  duke  of  Kent  with  in- 
formation respecting  me,  either  mr.  Glennie  or  col. 
V\7ardle,  was  left  on  guard,  and  during  the  severe 
weather  in  last  January   twelvemonth,    major  Dodd 

was     CONSTANTLY      GOING      TO      AND    FROM    THE 

duke  of  Kent,  at  Ealing,  to  me  at  West- 
borne  PLACE,  ON  THE  BUSINESS  OF  DISPLA- 
CING   HIS    ROYAL    BROTHER. 

One  evening,  while  col.  Wardle  and  myself  were 
waiting  the  return  of  major  Dodd,  from  Ealing,  their 
promise  tome  became  the  subject  of  our  conference, 
when  I  recollected  that  I  had  omitted  to  include  in 
my  agreement  with  him  and  the  major,  the  debt  due 
to  my  attorney,  mr.  Cdmrie,  of  <£lOJ2.  Colonel 
Wardle  expressed  the  anger  of  a  friend  at  my  forget- 
fulness  and  neglect,  but  made  a  minute  of  the  parti- 
culars, and  wished  to  know  whether  there  was  any 
thing  else  to  harrass  my  mind,  as  I  might  rest  assured 
that  neither  the  duke  of  Kent,  major  Dodd,  nor  him- 
self, would  suffer  the  peace  of  my  mind  to  be  distur- 
bed by  the  dread  of  a  legal  process. 

The  colonel  continued  to  assure  me,  that  if  he  had 
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the  purse,  he  should  feel  as  disposed  as  the  duke  of 
Kent  had  professed  to  be  (through  the  medium  of 
major  Dodd  and  himself)  to  do  those  things  (for 
which  he  and  major  Dodd  had  become  responsible, 
as  far  as  the  honor  of  gentlemen  could  render  them  so) 
and  satisfy  me — but,  he  was  sorry  to  observe,  that 
he  was  a  poor  man,  and  had  txvo  families  to  support, 
otherwise  he  would  instantly  advance  the  money. 

To  these  circumstances  I  was  no  stranger,  and 
therefore  did  not  look  to  him  individually,  for  any 
thing  beyond  the  payment  of  my  furniture  in  West- 
borne  place,  for  which  he  was  the  most  prominent 
and  tangible  security;  but  I  did  not  expect  he  would 
have  pledged  his  honor  as  a  gentleman,  to  see  those 
promises  made  good,  which  induced  me  to  stand  up 
in  the  house  of  commons  against  a  royal  duke,  and 
incur  all  the  anxiety  and  calumny  attaching  to  a  wit- 
ness under  such  circumstances,  without  obliging  his 
political  colleagues  to  fulfil  their  engagement  to  the 
extent  of  its  spirit  and  letter. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  not  a  person  in  Eng- 
land, at  all  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
house  of  commons,  with  respect  to  the  duke  of  York 
and  my  connexion  with  Wardle  and  his  party,  who 
is  so  credulous  as  to  believe  what  colonel  Wardle  has 
lately  endeavored  to  make  the  peor'a  of  England 
credit  as  a  divine  revelation;  namely,  that  I  incur- 
red the  exposure  of  myself,  children,  and  family,  togeth* 
er  with  abuse,  anxiety  of  mind,  and  fatigue  of  person 
during  my  examination  in  parliament  from  a  pure  pat- 
riotic   ZEAL    TO  SERVE   THE    PUBLIC. 

If  there  should  be  a  person  in  the  country  that  in- 
dulges such  an  opinion  of  my  patriotism,  he  must  be 
the  most  insane,  or  the  most  weak  man  that  ever  lived  : 
— nay,  even  (if  it  be  possible)  weaker  than  sir  Rich- 
ard Phillips. 

If  I  were  to  tell  the  same  gross  falsehood  which  has 
issued  from  the  immaculate  col.  Wardle,  andcompli* 
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ment  mjself  on  having  appeared  against  the  duke  o£ 
York,  without  any  motives  of  interest,  beyond  the 
gratification  of  serving  the  public,  I  am  sure  the  intel- 
ligent reader  would  consider  me  a  most  impudent  hy- 
pocrite, and  with  great  justice;  for  if  I  had  not  been 
well  satisfied  of  receiving  the  remuneration  agreed 
upon,  not  all  the  Jacobinical  parties  in  Europe  should 
have  introduced  my  letters  and  person  to  the  notice 
of  parliament. 

So  anxious  was  colonel  Wardle  to  please  me  in  ev- 
rf^ry  particular  that  he  thought  would  operate  agreea- 
bly upon  my  feelings,  and  induce  me  to  be  communi- 
cative with  respect  to  the  duke  of  York,  that  he  advi- 
sed me  to  stipulate  with  the  duke  of  Kent,  through 
the  medium  of  major  Dodd,  for  owe  of  the  unfinished 
houses  in  Hamilton  place,  Piccadilla; — observing 
with  his  usual  sagacity,  that  if  princes  wish  to  be  ser- 
ved, and  at  such  risks,  they  must  pay  for  it,  and  he, 
was  sure  the  duke  of  Kent  would  not  refuse  Ids  little 
mortgage*  any  thing  ! 

As  far  as  the  information  I  collected  from  colonel 
Wardle  and  major  Dodd  will  enable  me  to  speak  cor- 
rectly; I  cannot  refrain  from  laying  before  the  rea- 
der, the  expectations  of  the  colonel,  on  the  duke  of 
Kent's  being  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the 
army — a  station  in  the  country  he  was  anxious  to  ob- 
tain by  every  means  in  his  power,  as  may  be  seen,  by 
the  preceding  part  of  this  narrative. 

Be  assured,  reader,  that  colonel  Wardle  did  not 
join  in  the  meditated  destruction  of  the  duke  of 
York's  reputation  from  the  love  of  his  country,  and 
his  sensibility  of  the  public  sufferings: — believe  me, 
his  patriotism  was  nourished  by  other  motives,  more 
endearing  to  the  ambitious  mind,  than  those  of  disin- 
terested zeal  for  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  reforma- 
tion  of  abuses. 

*  As  soon  as  colonel  Wardle  had  got  over  the  little  ceremo- 
nies attendant  on  a  first  acquaintance,  he  called  me  the  Duke  of 
Kent's  little  mortgage. 
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Perhaps,  when  I  name  (he  high  place  of  trusf, 
which  was  assigned  to  him  in  the  book  of  rewards, 
for  particular  acts  of  seivice,  many  of  his  friends  may 
regret,  that  the  politics  of  the  day,  have  not  introdu- 
ced him  to  the  office  of  secretary  at  war,  which  col. 
Wardle  said  the  duke  of  Kent  promised  him,  through 
his  influence,  on  being  made  commander  in  chief  of 
the  army. 

Major  Dodd  affected  to  despise  the  idea  of  reward, 
and  endeavored  to  persuade  me,  that  he  was  of  that 
school  of  philosophy  which  only  docs  good  for  the 
love  of  good,  and  is  unacquainted  with  the  base  and 
sordid  principle  of  the  golden  lexer,  which  appears 
more  effectually  to  move  the  world,  than  the  boasted 
mechanical  powers  of  Archimedes,  who  only  wanted 
a  place  to  stand  upon  to  raise  the  earth  ;  but  if  the 
learned  geometrician  were  living  in  this  enlightened 
age,  he  would  be  soon  satisfied  that  the  present  race 
of  ingenious  Britons,  are  greatly  improved  in  mechan- 
ics, and  now  understand  the  raising  of  small  and  large 
bodies,  better  than  the  ancients  did,  and  upon  a  more 
certain  principle;  namely,  when  we  want  to  raise  the 
world  ice  need  only  raise  the  wind  ! 

This  generous  creature,  the  major,  declared,  that 
if  the  duke  of  Kent  should  be  so  fortunate,  as  to  re- 
move his  royal  brother,  from  the  command  of  the  ar- 
my, and  be  able  to  slip  into  his  station,  he  would 
immediately  retire  from  office,  and  reside  in  the 
country,  where  he  might  enjoy  the  delectable  gratifi- 
cation of  having  been  the  means  of  serving  one  of  the 
most  xirtuous,  but  ill-treated  men  that  ever  lived,  and 
of  seeing  his  royal  master  in  a  situation,  in  which  he 
ought  to  have  been,  long  ago,  and  for  which  his  great 
talents  were  calculated  to  prove  of  the  first  imnor- 
tancc. 

I  think  he  told  me,  that  the  salary  which  he  recei- 
ved from  Gibraltar  was  under  two  thousand  a  year; 
and  that  he  had  objected  to  rake  any  pecuniary  re- 
ward, for  his  private  and  confidential  secretaryship, 
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in  consequence  of  the  great  friendship  he  entertained 
for  the  duke  of  Kent.  I  must  confess,  that  I  had  no 
reason  to  doubt  major  Dodd's  word  upon  this  point, 
though  he  has  studied  in  the  school  of  Phillips,  and 
acquired  much  valuable  instruction  under  that  great 
professor  of  trick,  and  example  of  convenient  memory. 

Never  were  letters  written  to  any  man,  which 
breathed  such  affectionate  regard,  as  those  of  the 
duke  of  Kent  to  major  Dodd.  It  being  necessary  to 
satisfy  me  that  major  Dodd  had  not  deceived,  with 
respect  to  the  authority  he  had  from  this  high 
personage,  to  engage  and  remunerate  my  ser- 
vices in  the  house  of  commons;  the  major  brought 
me  many  of  the  duke's  letters  to  read,  not  only  with 
respect  to  myself,  but  upon  other  matters;  all  of 
which  gave  positive  assurance  of  his  sincere  friend- 
ship for  his  private  secretary. 

Much  curious  matter  is  now  coming  under  th« 
description  of  my  pen,  which  it  will  narrate  with  ev- 
ery respect  to  truth,  though  governed  by  a  prudent 
circumspection. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  colonel  War- 
die  gave  notice  of  a  motion  in  the  house  of  commons 
with  respect  to  the  commander  in  chief,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  meeting  of  parliament,  January  21,  1809. 

The  proceedings  of  the  colonel  were  now  bursting 
as  it  were,  upon  the  public  attention,  and  giving  birth 
to  a  vast  variety  of  speculative  observations,  upon 
what,  might  be  the  probable  result  of  the  investi- 
gation. 

It  is  very  well  known,  that  almost  every  reflecting 
person  in  the  kingdom,  made  the  charges  against  the 
duke  of  York,  a  subject  of  interesting  consideration 
and  remark;  consequently  the  duke  of  Kent  must 
have  felt  extraordinary  sensations  in  proportion  as  the 
subject  increased  in  publicity,  and  gained  upon  pub- 
lie  feeling.  Whether  it  was  conscience  (that  inward 
monitor  of  the  bosom  which  works  strange  effects 
upon  the  guilty  mind)  that  induced  the  duke  of  Kent 
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to  confess  in  the  house  of  lords,  on  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, that  his  friendship  for  his  royal  brother  had 
been  suspected; — or  whether  it  was  the  purity,  and 
effervescence  of  his  affections  for  the  duke  of  York, 
that  prompted  him  to  this  measure,  are  questions 
which  I  shall  leave  to  the  reader  to  determine: — but 
certain  it  is,  that  he  informed  the  public,  through  the 
medium  of  that  august  assembly,  that  he  had  a  royal 
brother  whom  he  loved  most  dearly  ! — as  may  be  seen 
by  the  following  speech  :  — 

House  of  lords,  February  6,  1809* 

"  The  duke  of  Kent  thought  it,  at  this  time,  pro- 
per to  remark,  that  it  had  been  supposed  by  many, 
that  he  had  been  at  variance  with  his  royal  brother, 
from  which  an  inference  had  been  drawn,  that  he 
countenanced  the  charges  brought  forward  against 
the  commander  in  chief.  Whatever  professional  dif- 
ferences there  had  been  between  them,  he  entertained 
the  highest  respect  for  his  royal  brother,  and  believed, 
that  he  was  wholly  incapable  of  acting  in  the  manner 
imputed  to  him.  Instead,  therefore,  of  countenanc- 
ing such  charges,  he  would  do  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  repel  them.  On  this  subject  there  was  no 
difference  of  opinion  in  his  family,  all  the  members 
of  which  concurred  in   the  opinion  he  had  expressed.'* 

To  persons  who  move  in  the  circle  of  a  palace, 
and  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  when  puss  acci- 
dentally jumps  out  of  the  bag,  this  speech  must  have 
appeared  extravagantly  dramatic;  and  though  it  had 
all  the  stage  effect  of  which  it  was  capable,  it  went 
of  badly,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  was  thought 
but  a  sony  performance. 

On  reading  the  duke's  speech,  I  said  to  major 
Dodd — Is  it  possible,  that  the  duke  of  Kent  could 
have  the  face,  to  stand  up  in  the  house  of  lords  after 
all  he  had  done  again$J  the  duke  of  York  ?— *"  Poh! 
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poh  ! — said  Dodd,  "  that  was  political ;  appearance* 
you  know,  my   little  lady,   must    be  kept  up" — and 
my  royal  friend  says,  "  that  a  man  is  never  consider- 
ed guilty  till  he  be  proved  so  ;" — <*   besides,  it  would 
not  be  prudent  for  him  (of  all  men)  to  avow  his  real 
sentiments  at  present."     The  faithful  secretary  con- 
tinued to  observe,  that  he  had  been  requested  by  the 
duke  of  Kent,  since  his  speech  in  the  house  of  lords, 
to  suspend  all  personal  communication  with  him,  till 
the   investigation  was  over,    lest   his  visits  to  Eafaig, 
should  lead  to  the  discovery   of  proceedings,  which 
might  be   fatal  to  the  object  of  their  most  sanguine 
wishes.     It   is  absolutely  necessary,  said    the  major, 
that  we  should  be  more  circumspect  than  ever  in  our 
proceedings;  and  when  I  inform  you,  that  his  majes- 
ty has  heard,  that  I  accompanied  you  the  first  night, 
you  went  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  became  ine- 
briated with  drinking  success  to  the  great  cause,  1  am 
sure  you  will  think  with   me,  that  there  is  a  necessity 
of  being  very  cautious,- in  all  we  do  and  say,  and  for 
the  future  I  shall  not   visit  Westborne  .place  till  the 
dusk  of  the  day.     It  appeared,  that  the  king  had  re- 
peated  a  variety  of  observations,  that  were  made  on 
that  evening,  all  of  which    were  true;  and  which  in- 
duced  us  to  be  more  circumspect  in  the  future  ma- 
nagement of  our  political  affairs. 

About  this  time  a  report  got  into  circulation,  and 
which  was  perfectly  correct,  that  major  Dodd  had 
possession  of  some  of  my  papers.  This  gave  Dodd 
great  uneasiness,  lest  other  circumstances  should 
come  to  light  with  respect  to  the  duke  of  Kent,  that 
might  have  an  improper  tendency;  accordingly  the 
major  came  to  Westborne  place  and  said  he  had 
something  to  submit  to  my  consideration,  which  his 
royal  master  esteemed  of  great  importance  to  the 
cause,  if  I  would  but  allow  him  to  carry  the  wishes 
of  the  duke  into  execution. 

I  observed,  that  from  the  way,  he  had  prefaced  the 
object  of  the  duke's  solicitation,  I  was  inclined  to  be- 
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iieve,  it  was  of  a  nature,  to  which  I  could  not  lend 
myself,  as  I  was  already  satisfied,  that  he  and  his 
friends  did  not  suffer  trifling  impediments  to  stop  up 
the  path  to  their  greatness. 

After  evading  this  observation  by  a  laugh,  he  in- 
formed me,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  his  master,  that 
he  should  go  down  to  the  house  of  commons,  as  a 
voluntary  witness,  and  echo  the  friendly  sentiments 
which  his  royal  highness  had  expressed  in  the  house 
of  lords  respecting  the  duke  of  York,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve appearances,  and  clothe  their  real  proceedings 
in  mystery. 

There  appeared  so  much  villainy  in  this  effort  to 
blind  the  public,  that  1  instantly  lost  my  temper,  and 
declared  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  moment  of  irri- 
tation supplied,  that  if  major  Dodd  dared  to  become 
the  tool  of  such  an  iniquitous  act,  I  would  sacrifice 
all  1113'  expectations  of  reward,  by  a  full  exposure  of 
their  extraordinary  proceedings,  against  the  duke  of 
York,  the  next  time  I  should  be  examined  in  the 
house  of  commons. 

The  major  paused  some  time  upon  this  unexpected 
reply,  and  then  observed,  that  he  would  communicate 
my  sentiments  to.  the  duke,  who  (he  was  afraid) 
would  feel  greatly  disappointed  at  the  result  of  his  vis- 
it, that  evening,  to  Westborne  Place;  he,  however, 
could  not  leave  the  house,  without  assuring  me,  that 
he  had  urged  every  argument  in  his  power,  to  dis- 
suade the  duke,  from  obliging  him,  to  echo  the  sen- 
timents of  his  speech  in  the  house  of  commons,  as  a 
voluntary  witness  thinking  as  he  did,  that  such  a  meas- 
ure would  only  create  suspicion,  and  induce  the  pub- 
lic to  give  the  subject  an  unnecessary  attention. 

On  the  following  evening,  major  Dodd  repeated  his 
visit  to  Westborne  place,  and  again  resumed  the  sub- 
ject, by  informing  me,  that  he  had  told  the  duke  of 
Kent,  of  my  opposition  to  his  intended  statement  in 
the  house  of  commons,  and  that  his  royal  highness, 
had  hit  upon  another  expedient,  to  conceal  their  plan 
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of  operations,   and  impose  upon  the    duke  of  York, 
and  the  credulity  of  the 'public. 

On  asking  him  what  other  wickedness  his  fertile 
genius  had  suggested,  as  necessary,  for  his  good  pa- 
tron to  employ  against  the  commander  in  chief,  he 
told  me  that  his  royal  friend,  begged  I  would  not  op- 
pose his  measure  inspirit  and  principle,  if  I  did  in 
manner  and  form;  that  it  now  assumed  a  less  object- 
ionable  shape  for  public  notice,  and  then  observed, 
that  he  had  met  with  a  paragraph  in  a  daily  print, 
which  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Captain  ©odd,  who  was  aid-de-camp  to  the 
duke  of  Kent,  who  was  also  major  of  brigade  un- 
der his  royal  highness,' has  been  removed  from  his 
situations,  in  consequence  of  what  came  out  on  mr. 
Donovan's  evidence  before  the  house  of  commons." 

And  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  publicly  de- 
nying any  political  acquaintance  with  me,  in  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  which  as  I  did 
not  seriously  object  to,  he  gave  the  same  evening  to 
mr.  Hague,  who  was  instructed  to  request  his  friend, 
mr.  Finnerty,  to  insert  it  in  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
as  early  as  possible  : — 

To  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
"  Mr.  Editor, 
"  In  your  paper  of  the  15th  inst.  it  is  stated,  I 
have  been  removed  from  the  situations  I  held  under 
his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Kent;  as  that  state- 
ment is  altogether  unfounded,  I  must  request  you  to 
insert  this  contradiction  of  so  false  and  inju- 
rious a  paragraph;  I  also  most  solei.inly  de- 
clare, THAT  I  NEVER  DID  DIRECTLY,  OX  INDI- 
RECTLY, apply  to  mrs.  Clarke  for  the  possession  of 
ANY   PAPER  OR  DOCUMENT  WHATEVER  !  ! 

I  am,  sir, 
Your  humble  servant, 
Sloane  Street,  Thomas  Dodd." 

March  l6th>  IS09, 
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Pray  reader,  reflect  upon  this  solemn  declaration 
to  the  public,  as  coming  from  a.  gentleman  in  the  high 
station  of  private  and  confidential  secretary  to  a  prince  ; 
— then  compare  it  with  the  following  letter,  and  the 
other  documents  of  this  narrative.  It  would  be  an 
insult  to  the  understanding  of  my  reader,  if  I  were 
to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  this  part  of  my  subject, 
in  order  to  show  major  Dodd's  character  in  a  clearer 
point  of  light,  than  these  documents  illustrate: — 

"  Tuesday  Morning. 
"  My  dear  mrs.  Clarke, 

"  I  have  been  so  ill  these  two  days  that  I 
have  p.ot  been  able  to  quit  the  house,  excepting  for 
half  an  hour  yesterday.  I  have  looked  out  every  pa- 
per in  my  desk,  where  the  letters  are  contained,  to 
iind  those  you  alluded  to,  but  I  cannot  meet  with 
them,  and  as  I  always  kept  the  whole  carefully  tied  up 
in  two  parcels,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  that  any 
could  fall  out.  I  perfectty,  however,  recollect  a 
french  letter,  but  none  from  princess  S. —  therefore, 
you  may  be  sure  it  never  was  in  my  possession,  for  I 
have  been  extremely  particular  in  returning  you  eve- 
ry paper  which  you  entrusted  to  my  charge.  I 
will,  however,  rummage  once  more,  and  if  I  find  any 
thing,  I  will  bring  it  to  you  to-morrow  forenoon, 
when  I  expect  to  be  able  to  have  the  pleasure  to  see 
you. 

Your's,  most  truly, 

T.  D." 

I  have  since  regretted  exceedingly  that  I  did  not 
embrace  the  opportunity  I  then  had,  of  exposing  and 
shaking  off  my  acquaintance  with  this  honorable  par- 
ty, who  have  introduced  me  and  every  one  connected 
with  them,  into  nothing  but  disgrace  and  misfortune, 
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itnd  who  appear  like  the  poisonous  tree*  of  the  east, 
which  does  not  suffer  any  thing  to  flourish  within  its 
baneful  influence. 

If  the  reader  should  consider  my  comparison,  as 
conveying  too  much  personal  seventy,  he  must  call 
to  his  recollection,  that  these  persons  were  not  satis- 
fied, with  injuring  the  reputation  and  happiness  of 
one  individual,  but  have  endeavored  to  disgrace,  and 
if  possible,  destroy  the  only  person  who  afforded  them 
political  consequence,  and  the  power  of  gratifying  an 
unnatural  hatred  towards  a  *******  ; — consequently 
they  have  been  to  me,  as  the  fatal  tree  of  which  I 
speak,  which  lays  waste  the  soil  that  gave  and  sup- 
ports its  existence. 

Doubtless  the  man,  who  had  lately  the  hardihood, 
to  stand  up  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  declare  upon 
oath,  that  his  royal  master,  was  not  acquainted  with 
his  proceedings  against  the  duke  of  York,  will  not 
feel  much  embarrassment — in  again  swearing,  that  I 
have  not  related  the  truth,  and  that,  all  the  preceding 
pages  of  this  work,  are  nothing  but  a  catalogue  of 
gross  falsehoods  ; — but  I  do  not  fear  to  make  out  a 
clear  case,  and  to  connect  my  facts  in  such  a  way,  as 
will  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  my  readers, 
though  disposed  to  scepticism,  that  my  narrative  will 
be  a  faithful  portrait  ©f  the  respective  persons  that 
have  come  under  the  feeble  powers  of  my  pencil  to 
delineate. 

Though  major  Dodd,  acknowledged  in  the  court 
of  king's  bench,  that  he  was  concerned  with  colonel 
"VVardle  in  the  proceedings  against  the  commander  in 
chief  (on  patriotic  principles  of  course)  yet  it  may  be 
necessary  to  produce  a  tew  of  his  notes  to  me,  in  or- 
der to  show  how  far  he  was  interested  in  the  investi- 
gation, and  mixed  up  in  every  part  of  the  conspiracy  ; 
— The  following  are  a  specimen  :— 


*  The  Bohun  Upas  tree,  on  the  island  of  Java,  of  which  dr. 
Darwin  gives  a  long  and  curious  account,  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  "  Loves  of  the  Plants." 
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il  Ask   Donovan  where  the  money  was  lodged  by 
Tonyn  ,£500;  and  where  Tucker's  r" 

4i  Ask  when  Dowler  was  made  commissary  r" 

"  Do  write,  or  see  Thynne,  and  enquire  respecting 
**he  exchange  between  knight  and  Pleydell." 


»,.  a 


"Bring  the  papers  from  Bedford  Place — French's. 

"  My  deau  mrs.  Clarke, 

"  I  called  yesterday  at  Glennie's  for  the  pa- 
pers, but  he  is  gone  to  Woolwich,  and  will  not  return 
till  Saturday  evening;  I  will  see  him  on  Sunday 
morning. 

Your's,  always, 
Tuesday  Morning.  T.  T 

In  consequence  of  having  written  to  major   J 
for  some  pecuniary  assistance,  to  relieve  the  immerl' 
ate  necessities  of  a  relation,  1  received  the  foil 
notes,  which  show  that  we  were  then  upon  terms  of 
intimacy  and  friendship  : 

u  I  am  this  moment  returned  from  money  hunting, 
without  being  able  to  get  any  ;  I  declare  1  have  only 
six  pounds,  and  I  have  enclosed  you  five. 

God  bless  you, 

Your's,  &c.  &c. 
(Signed)  Darling.'* 

"  My  dear  mrs.  Clarke, 

"  I  intended  answering  your  letter  in  per- 
son, not  having  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  for 
some  days,  but  as  your  servant  says  you  are  immedi- 

*  Major  Dodd  subscribed  this  name  in  ridicule  of  the  mode 
of  address  usually  adopted  towards  me  by  the  duke  of  York. 

D 
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-ttfely  going  out,  and  1  have  not  yet  began  to  dress5 
and  not  being  very  well,  I  tear  I  may  detain  you,  I 
therefore  hasten  to  say,  that  I  really  would  most  will- 
ingly comply  with  your  request,  had  I  any  cash  by 
me,  but  1  have  been  cruelly  disappointed  lately  in 
money  matters,  and  am  at  this  moment  much  incon- 
venienced'on  that  account.  I  feel  very  severely  for 
capt.  Thompson's  distressing  situation,  and  would 
readily  relieve  him  if  1  could. 

Believe  to  be, 

Your's,  very  faithfully, 

T.  D." 

it  is  not  my  intention  in  working  'up  a  portrait  of 
.major  Dodd,  to  show  him  in  false  colors; — yet,  in 
justice  to  myself,  I  am  bound  to  throw  sufficient  light 
upon  those  parts  of  the  picture  that  are  necessary  to 
lender  a  faithful  representation  of  the  man. 

I  will  take  the  liberty  of  relating  a  further  ^iroof 
of  major  Dodd's  political  acquaintance  with  me,  and 
his  having  my  letters  in  his  possession. 

While  under  my  last  examination  in  the  house  of 
commons,  mr.  Whitbread  asked  me,  to  produce  those 
letters  which  the  duke  of  York  had  written  to  me, 
after  our  separation.  I  informed  him,  that  I  woufd 
send  them  down  to  the  house  by  my  coachman,  th^ 
moment  I  got  home.  This,  however,  did  not  appear 
a  satisfactory  answer,  which  induced  the  house*  to 
express  a  wish,  that  I  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
messenger,  who  might  return  with  the  letters  imme- 
diately. 

This  proposal  I  eluded,  from  a  knowledge  that  ma- 
jor Dodd  had  those  very  letters  in  his  pos$essiu?i,  to 
shew  to  the  duke  of  Kent.  If  the  house  had  per- 
sisted in  sending  a  messenger  with  me  on  that  occa- 
sion, an  exposition  of  all  Dodd's  operations  must 
have  ensued,  and  the  whole  affair  been  discovered. 


"r* 


ifee  the  minutes  of  the  house  ol  commons,  page  4t55. 
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Having,  however,  obtained  permission  of  the  house 
to  go  for  these  letters  alone,  I  was  getting  into  my 
carnage,  when  theeail  of  Montfort  insisted  on  going 
with  me;  and  finding,  nothing  I  could  urge  would 
excuse  me,  from  the  honor  of  his  lordship's  company, 
I  drove  home,  and  left,  him  in  the  drawing-room 
while  I  slipt  off  to  major  Dodd,  whom  I  fortunately 
found  at  home  ;  and  after  acquainting  him  with  the 
object  of  rar.  Whitbread's  request,  he  brought  a  bun- 
die  of  my  papers  to  my  hou^e ;  out  of  which  he  se- 
lected such  letters  in  my  front  parlor,  as  best  suited 
his  views. 

The  major  then  dictated  a  letter,  asjieccssary  to. 
accompany  the  parcel  to  mr.  Whitbread,  which  1 
wrote,  and  sent  off  immediately  by  my  coachman  •„ 
and  thus  the  whole  business  was  managed  so  neatly, 
that  the  carl  of  Montfort,  who  came  with  me  as  a 
spy,  went  back  in  my  carriage  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, as  wise  as  he  came. 

It  may  occur  to  the  recollection  of  my  reader,  that 
I  was  asked  by  some  member  in  the  house,  whether  i 
had  given  up  my  papers  to  colonel  Wardle,  in  aid  of 
his  prosecution  of  the  commander  in  chief,  and  that 
I  had  replied  in  the  negative,  which  was  certainly  the 
truth,  as  these  letters  of  the  dukeof  York  to  me,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  business  of  the  investigation, 
further  than  to  satisfy  the  house,  of  the  duke's  pro- 
fessions of  regp.rd  and  affection  for  me. 

Much  time  and  entreaty  were  employed,  by  ma- 
jor Dodd,  to  obtain  these  letters,  of  which  he  at  last 
got  possession,  under,  however,  a  promise  of  return- 
ing them  in  a  few  days — which  hejid  not  accomplish 
until  after  the  business  of  the  duke  was  terminated. 

As  major  Dodd  forms  a  prominent  figure  in  my 
picture  of  this  patriotic  groupe,  he  perhaps,,  would 
feel  offended  if  I  were  to  leave  him  immediately  for 
the  penciling  of  either  of  his  friends.  In  compli- 
ment, therefore,  to  the  confidential  secretary  of  a 
prince,  I  shall  net  take  my  brush  from  his  portrait'. 
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till  evcr^  lineament  of  his  character  is  faithfully  laa$t 
on  the  canvas,  to  the  best  of  my  pictorial  powers. 

To  show  with  what  zeal  major  Dodd  pursued  the 
duke  of  York,  and  the  cause  in  which  he  had  with  so 
much  ardor  embarked,  1  will  repeat  his  own  relation 
of  a  fact.  He  informed  me,  in  the  presence  of  co- 
lonel Wardle,  that  he  had  seen  M'Cullum  afew  days 
before,  and  after  a  conversation  upon  various  circum- 
stances necessary  to  the  success  of  their  plans,  he 
desired  him  to  engage  several  persons  to  perambulate 
Pall-mall,  st.  JamesVstreet,  the  royal  exchange* 
ancj  other  great  publ'e  streets  of  the  metropolis,  with 
placards,  in  order  to  annoy  the  duke  of  York,  and 
give  publicity  to  M'Cullum's  pamphlet,*  which  had 
been  written  expressly  for  that  purpose,  and  to  serve 
the  duke  of  Kent. 

These  fellows,  said  Dodd,  are  now  walking  about 
with  the  placards  ;  and  colonel  Wardle  and  myself 
have  been  this  da}'  following  them  up  and  down  Pall- 
mall,  to  observe  what  degree  of  attention  they  produ- 
ced, and  I  assure  you,  we  have  been  much  gratified 
"with  their  attraction  of  public  curiosity. 

On  my  remonstrating  with  him  for  descending  to 
such  a  paltry  and  dirty  act,  he  told  me,  that  "  no- 
thing could  be  DIRTY  ENOUGH,  Or  LOW  ENOUGH, 

to  be  employed  against  the  duke  of  York/* 

I  believe  there  is  scarcely  a  military  man  in  the 
kingdom,  who  was  at  Gibraltar  during  the  duke  of 
Kent's  command  of  that  fortress,  but  is  satisfied  that 
the  duke  of  York's  refusal  of  a  Court  Martial  to  his 
Royal  brother,  afforded  an  incontestihle  proof  oi  his- 
regard  for  the  military  character,  and  honor  of  the 
duke  of  Kent ;  for  if  a  Court  Martial  had  been  grant- 
ed to  the  governor  of  Gibraltar,  1  always  understood 
there  was  but  one  opinion,  as  to  what  would  have 
been  the  result;   and  then,  the  duke  of  Kent  would 

*  I  have  given  the  title  ul  this  \vwrk  ua  a  note  to  page  1  Ij 
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have  lost  several  thousands  a  year,  and  incurred  suck 
public  reflections,  that  would,  most  probably,  have 
been  painiul  to  his  honorable  and  acute  feelings.  It 
was  however,  this  act  of  affection  for  the  duke  of 
Kent,  that  laid  the  foundation  of  that  hatred  which 
has  followed  the  commander  in  chief  up  to  the  pre- 
sent moment ; — and  to  this  unnatural  feeling,  he  is 
solely  indebted  for  all  the  misfortunes  and  disgrace 
to  which  he  has  been  introduced. 

In  one  or  the  many  conversations  which  I  had 
with  major  Dodd  and  Glennie,  upon  the  meditated 
ruin  of  the  duke  of  York,  they  informed  me,  that 
their  royal  friend  had  made  every  endeavor  in  his 
power,  10 poison  the  king's  ear,  against  the  comman- 
der in  chief;  but  as  colonel  Taylor  was  so  much 
about  the  person  of  his  majesty,  all  his  efforts  had 
proved  ineffectual; — and  to  have  spoken  his  sentiments 
before  col.  Taylor,  would  have  been  very  injudi- 
cious, as  he  would  have  immediately  communicat- 
ed them  to  the  commander  in  chief:  who,  though  he 
knew  at  this  time  (said  these  confidential  and  worthy 
patriots)  that  the  duke  of  Kent  was  supporting  per- 
sons to  write  against  him,  and  that  some  parliamen- 
tary proceedings  were  upon  the  eve  of  bursting  upon 
the  public  attention  ;  yet  deported  himself  towards 
Lis  royal  brother,  as  if  they  lived  but  lor  each  other's 
honor  and  happiness;  and  the  duke  of  Kent,  to  keep 
up  appearances,  was  more  particular  in  his  attentions 
to  the  duke  of  York  than  he  had  ever  been  before. 

Such  w7ere  the  arts  to  which  the  duke  of  Kent 
resorted  (said  Dodd)  to  lessen  his  brother  in  the 
love  and  esteem  of  his  royal  father,  and  the  people 
of  England. 

I  was  very  curious  to  learn  every  particular  rela- 
tive to  my  political  connexion — as  it  may  be  natu- 
rally enough  supposed  I  should  be — indeed,  to  find 
a  woman  without  this  usual  attendant  on  her  sex. 
is  to  see  the  order  of  female  life  inverted,  and  susj> 
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a  phenomenon  is  a  wonder  in  nature,  which,  thougit 
it  may  beget  our  astonishment,  at  being',  what  it 
ought  not  to  be,  seldom  produces  our  admiration 
and  esteem,  and  therefore,  as  I  am  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  a  woman,  the  reader  will  not  be  sur- 
prised at  my  disposition  to  be  curious  ' 

Thus  prompted  to  know  all  the  secret  movements 
of  my  political  friends,  I  inquired  of  major  Dodd, 
how  he  became  acquainted  with  colonel  Wardle ; 
and  he  informed  me,  that  the  virtuous  mr.  Hague 
was  to  have  had  the  honor  of  introducing  the  patri- 
otic colonel  to  him,  but  owing  to  some  accident  in 
the  time  of  meeting,  mr.  Glennie  took  that  honor 
out  of  mr.  Hague's  hands,  and  brought  together 
these  two  great  characters  for  strength  of  memory 
and  public  virtue. 

Major  Dodd's  Chereamie  kept  (and  perhaps  now 
keeps)  a  chop-house,  or  inferior  sort  of  tavern,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Drury-lane,  where  he,  Hague, 
Glennie,  and  other  reformers  of  the  state,  /irivately 
assembled  to  discuss  politics,  and  digest  their  plan 
of  operations.  Colonel  Wardle  also  frequented 
this  house,  and  in  that  situation  formed  some  idea 
of  the  public  furor,  which  afterwards  attended  hrs 
political  opposition  to  the  duke  of  York. 

If  I  may  be  excused  in  applying  Sallust's  descrip- 
tion of  the  secret  meetings  during  Catiline's  con- 
spiracy, to  this  private  party  at  the  chop-house*,  I 
can  fancy  bowls  of  wine  without  the  sanguinary 
mixture  of  the  Roman  libation,  handed  about  in  or- 
der to  give  a  solemn  effect  to  their  promises  of  fi- 
delity to  such  acts  of  policy,  as  might  be  expedient 
to  the  accomplishment  of  a  greater  work  than  a 
prudent  writer  will  describe  ! ! ! 

*  Major  Dodd  and  colonel  Wardle  used  to  say,  of  an  evening 
— «'  Now  let  us  go  dovvn  to  the  blackguards— we  despise  these- 
VeUows,  but  tbey  are  useful  to  a  conspiracy.'* 
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It  may  appear  somewhat  strange  to  the  reader, 
that  I  should  have  quoted  an  author  not  generally 
read  by  my  sex,  but  that  kind  of  reading  usually 
resorted  to  by  ladies,  never  engaged  my  attention. 
I  scarcely  know  a  novel  but  by  name,  while  histo- 
rical and  political  writers  have  long  been  the  chief 
authors  of  my  contemplation.  This  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  from  having  mixed  much  with  persons 
of  the  first  rank  and  talents  in  the  political  world, 
from  whose  conversation  I  acquired  a  taste  for 
books  not  common  to  a  lady's  library,  and  from 
whom  I  also  derived  considerable  intellectual  ad- 
vantage. 

It  was  major  Dodd's  interest  to  impress  upon 
my  mind,  that  the  duke  of  Kent  possessed  every 
good  quality  that  could  dignify  the  human  heart, 
and  exalt  the  man. 

Amidst  the  great  variety  of  perfections  that  en- 
livened the  wreaths  that  Dodd  had  so  liberally  en- 
twined round  the  brow  of  his  royal  master,  phi- 
lanthropy was  not  the  least  conspicuous,  of  which 
be  so  often  spoke  in  terms  of  the  highest  eulogi- 
um,  that  miss  Taylor  began  to  entertain  suspicions 
of  the  verity  of  his  praise  ;  which  induced  us  to  hit 
upon  an  expedient,  that  would  at  once  bring  the 
duke  of  Kent's  benevolence  to  the  test. 

In  a  disguised  hand,  and  under  a  feigned  name, 
she  wrote  a  most  excellent  letter*  to  the  duke  of 
Kent,  in  which  she  solicited  Ten  Pounds,  and  des- 
cribed the  misery  of  herself  and  aged  sister,  in 
such  an  eloquent  strain  of  piteous  narrative,  that  it 
would  have  touched  the  chord  of  sensibility  in  the 
heart  of  a  stone  ;  but  had  not  (as  was  suspected) 
any  effect  upon  major  Dodd's  fi/iilanthro/uc  and 
benevolent  patron. 

Though  miss  Taylor's  letter  did  not  produce  one 
guinea  to  the   supposed  distressed  females,  it  af- 

*  Jtfiss  Taylor  is  a  very  accomplished  scholar. 
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forded  a  great  deal  of  private  mirth  to  us,  and  ob- 
tained from  major  Dodd,  colonel  Wardle,  and  mi\ 
Glennie,  repeated  assurances  of  the  duke's  atten~ 
tion  to  the  mendicant's  application,  ivhofelt  for  the 
distresses  of the  unj or tunate,  and  had  sent  the  poor 
aged  woman,  ten  pounds* 

I  think  I  never  shall  forget  the  hypocritical  face 
which  Dodd  put  on,  when  he  said,  "  You  see  in 
what  estimation  the  duke  of  Kent  lives  among  the 
people,  and  ia  what  way  he  is  looked  up  to  ; — but 
it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  for  the  most  tri- 
fling letter  from  the  humblest  individual  in  the  king- 
dom, receives  his  immediate  attention,  and  there- 
fore it  is  easy  to  account  for  his  being  the  favorite 
of  the  people  ! !  !" 

After  miss  Taylor  and  myself  were  satisfied  with 
the  number  of  falsehoods  our  little  trirk  on  the 
duke  had  produced,  we  began  to  hoax  his  royal 
Highness's  distinguished  good  qualities,  in  such 
pointed  terms,  that  Dodd  soon  discovered  that  we 
were  the  authors  of  the  joke  against  his  patron, 
whom  he  informed  of  it — and  who  afterwards  ex- 
pressed his  anger  at  the  liberty  which  we  had  taken 
with  him ; — but  the  fact  is,  that  these  good  souls 
were  ashamed  of  their,  own  deception  and  /zW,  and 
did  not  know  in  what  way  to  restore  themselves  lo 
my  good  opinion,  as  Gentlemen  of  truth  and 
benevolence! — two  qualities  to  which  they  had 
proved  themselves  perfect  strangers. 

Mingling  anecdote  with  narrative  I  beg  to  call 
my  reader's  attention  again  to  my  pecuniary  differ" 
ence  with  colonel  Wardle,  and  his  amiable  associ- 
ates. A  few  days  after  I  returned  from  my  visit 
to  the  Martello  Towers,  I  understood,  that  mr. 
Wright  had  not  seen  colonel  Wardle,  as  he  was  led 
to  expect  by  me,  in  order  to  be  satisfied  of  the  pay- 
ment of  his  bill  On  seeing  the  immaculate  patri- 
ot, i  expressed  my  surprise  that  he  had  not  attend" 
e^  to  his  promise,  and  satisfied  mr.  Wright's  mind. 
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in  order  that  no  further  impediments  should  stand 
in  the  way  of  having  my  house  furnished  agreea- 
ble to  my  inclination,  and  with  all  possible  despatch. 

He  attributed  his  neglect  to  the  hu'ry  of  politi- 
cal business,  and  continuing  to  profess  his  usual 
friendship,  agreed  to  accompany  me  to  Rathbone 
place,*  which  he  did  on  the  1st  of  December,  and 
after  having  ordered  such  furniture  as  met  with  our 
mutual  approbation,  he  undertook  for  the  pay- 
ment of  mr.  Wright's  bill.  On  the  following  day, 
major  Dodd  accompanied  me  and  colonel  Wardle 
to  the  same  warehouse,  when  we  chose  the  draw- 
ing-room carpets,  with  respect  to  which,  there  has 
since  been  so  much  public  mirth,  on  the  colonel's 
selection  of  a  scarlet  and  bronze.  On  the  succeed- 
ing day,  December  3d,  the  colonel  went  alone  to 
Rathbone  place,  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  payment  he  was  to  make  for  my  furni- 
ture, when  he  began  a  conversation!  with  mr.  Da- 
niel Wright,  with  respect  to  a  bill  for  .£500.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  say,  mr.  Daniel  Wright 
agreed  to  take  a  bill  at  a  short  date  for  the  above 
sum,  in  part  of  payment  for  the  furniture  to  be 
sent  to  Westborne  place.  Colonel  Wardle  hesi- 
tated for  some  time,  and  then  observed  upon  the 
difficulty  of  giving  a  bill,  without  the  danger  of 
his  name  being  committed  with  its  negociation  ;  but 
before  he  left  the  house,  promised  to  manage  the 
business  agreeably  to  mr.  D.  Wright's  request. 

Mr.  Wright  still  remaining  in  a  state  of  inse- 
curity with  respect  to  the  promised  bill,  called  at 
Westborne  place  about  the  14th  of  December, 
when  colonel  Wardle  happened  to  be  in  the  house 

To  save  prolixity  of  narrative,  I  avoid  repeating  the  precise 
ivorrfs  of  my  evidence,  in  the  court  of  king's  bench— -I  therefore, 
.shall  omit  my  account  of  mr.  Wright's  indisposition,  and  his  con- 
finement to  his  bed,  en  colonel  Wardle's  first  visit  to  Rathbone 
place. 

t  See  the  evidence  of  Daniel  Wright,  on  the  trial  of  his  bro- 
tier's  action  against  colonel  Wardle,  &c. 
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Waiting  to  see  me.  As  soon  as  I  was  informed  of 
mr.  Wright's  visit,  I  sent  word  to  colonel  Wai  die 
that  he  wished  to  see  him,  and  the  colonel  returned 
for  answer,  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  see  mr, 
F.  Wright,  as  he  had  settled  every  thing  with  his 
brother  Daniel,  but  he  requested  to  see  me  upon 
another  business.  This  answer  appeared  to  me, 
like  shuffling,  as  the  narrative  of  it,  no  doubt,  in- 
duces the  reader  to  believe— -he  meant  to  shuffle  $ 
I  therefore,  repeated  my  wish,  that  he  would  see 
mr.  Wright,  and  mako  my  mind  easy  ;  and  after 
several  messages  had  passed  between  us,  he  sent 
me  a  note,  (which  would  since  have  been  of  the  ut- 
most consequence  to  ?ne,  if  it  had  not  been  lost) 
persisting  in  the  folly  of  seeing  mr,  F.  Wright, 
when  he  had  adjusted  every  thing,  to  the  satixfuc 
tion  of  his  brother.  There  appeared  something 
extraordinary  in  this  part  of  the  colonel's  conduct, 
which  induced  me  to  inform  him,  that  unless  he 
saw  mr.  Wright,  and  satisfied  him  with  respect  to 
the  bill,  I  should  feel  offended,  and  would  not  see 
him  again  ;  and  as  there  was  no  alternative  but  that 
of  seeing  my  upholsterer,  or  leaving  my  house,  he 
accordingly  acquiesced,  and  when  I  came  down 
stairs,  we  immediately  went  to  mr.  Wright  in  the 
front  parlor. 

The  colonel's  very  cautious  behavior  on  that 
morning,  put  me  upon  the  alert  with  respect  to  my 
expectations  ;  I  therefore  thought  it  prudent  to 
speak  a  little  freely  before  mr.  Wright,  and  opened 
a  conversation,  by  observing,  that  col.  Wardle  had 
assured  me  that  all  my  debts  should  be  paid  ;  when 
mr.  Wright  said,  he  hoped  I  would  think  of  the 
debt  of  £500,  due  to  him,  while  I  was  under  the 
protection  of  the  duke  of  Yorfc :  the  colonel  ob- 
served, he  would  not  undertake  to  pay  that  debt% 
but  he  would  put  him  in  the  way  of  getting  his 
/noney;  which  was,  by  bringing  an  action  against 
the  duke  of  York.  Here  the  reader  may  see  ihe 
colonel,  again  at  work  to  bring  the  duke  of  York 
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before  the  public,  or  at  least  to  annoy  him  in  every 
possible  way  ! — but  what  will  confirm  this  opinion 
is,  that  the  colonel  proceeded  to  assure  Wright^ 
that  he  would  indemnify  him  for  the  costs,  if  he 
would  but  attack  that  illustrious  personage  by  a  le- 
gal process  It  is  plain  from  this  advice  to  mr. 
Wright,  that  colonel  Wardle  did  all  he  could  to 
further  the  ends  of  his  great  patron,  who  Was  to 
return  the  favor,  by  raising  him  in  the  state* — I  do 
not  rat  in  to  make  any  allusion  to  that  elevated  sta- 
tion which  is  under  the  immediate  eye  oiiht  sheriff ; 
notwithstanding  colonel  Wardle  deserves  to  be  ex- 
alted ! — If  such  un  honor  should  ever  await  the 
mock  patriot,  and  it  were  possible  for  sir  R.  Phillips 
to  resume  all  the  functions  of  his  late  office,  what 
a  solemn  and  interesting  colloquy  would  take  place 
between  these  two  innocents,  on  the  nature  of  pub- 
lic virtue,  and  dying  popularity  !  1  ! — But  I 
will  drop  col.  Wardle,  in  this  line  of  public  advance- 
ment, and  return  to  my  narrative.  To  the  credit 
of  mr.  Wright,  be  it  spoken,  that  he  objected  to 
lend  himself  to  the  colonel's  malicious  proposition, 
of  bringing  an  action  against  the  duke  of  York ; 
and  there  the  matter  ended. 

The  principal  object  of  Wright's  visit  being  the 
bill,  the  conversation  was  naturally  enough  turned 
,again  to  that  important  point,  when  coionel  War- 
dle mentioned  the  following  day,  as  a  time  that  hie 
leisure  would  allow  him  to  attend  to  that  particular 
business  ;  he  then  pausrd  awhile  and  again  ob- 
served, that  there  was  some  little  difficulty  in  giv- 
ing this  bill,  as  the  investigation  which  was  com- 
ing on  before  the  house  of  commons,  made  it  a</e- 
if^ate  matter  for  him  to  put  his  own  hand  to  paper  ! 
the  discovery  of  which  might  frustrate  the  busi-, 
ness  with  which  mr.  Wright  had  been  made  ac- 
quainted.    But,  said  the  colonel,  I  will  go  down  to 

■I  ■    .    .     A.  — ■-       '■■    " *'       -     "    -    ■ ' - 

*  See  page  «9. 
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sir  Richard  Phillips,*  to-morrow  morning,  and  he 
and  some  one  else  will  give  you  their  bill  without 
my  name  appearing  ! ! ! 

Mr.  Wright  having  obtained  a  satisfactory  un- 
derstanding with  the  colonel,  departed  with  a  pro- 
mise to  complete  the  order  with  ail  possible  expe- 
dition. 

Some  days  having  elapsed,  and  mr.  Wright  not 
hearing  from  colonel  Wardle  as  he  expected,  I 
felt  uneasy  at  the  delay,  and  urged  him  to  keep  his 
promise  with  my  upholsterer,  as  early  as  possible, 
which  produced  the  following  letter  from  the  colo- 
nel to  mr.  Glennie,  who  accordingly  waited  on  mr. 
Wright : 

"  Eight  o'clock)  Saturday  morning, 

a  Mv  DEAR  SIR, 

"  You  will,  after  seeing  mr.  Wright,  the 
upholsterer,  Rathbone  place,  meet  major  Dodd 
and  myself  at  Fiadong's  hotel,  about  \  past  12 
o'clock. 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  prevail  upon  mr. 
Wright  to  let  mrs.  Clarke  know  that  he  will  be 
satisfied  to  wait  till  the  end  of  the  next  month. 
Do  urge  to  him  the  impossibility  of  its  being  ar- 
ranged as  was  proposed,  through  the  medium  of 
the  bookseller,*  without  committing  mrs.  C.  and  our- 
selves— which,  assure  him,  would  be  of  conse- 
quence,^^/ in  an  extreme,  he  cannot  conjecture. 
The  great  object  is,  that  mrs.  C's  mind  should  be 
rendered  perfectly  easy,  and  if  mr.  W.  will  do  so  I 


*  The  reader  will  please  to  keep  in  mind  the  colonel's  know- 
led  ee  of  this  person. 

*  Sir  Richard  Phillips  who  after  the  trial  in  the  month  of  July, 
assured  the  people  of  England,  through  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Morning  Post,  that  he  did  not  know  colonel  Wardle  at  that 
time,  &c— -but  more  of  this  anon  f 
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jrhall  feel  myself  much  obliged,  and  not  unmindful 
of  his  attention  to  such  my  wishes  (and  anxious 
ones  they  are)  upon  the  subject, 

Your's,  my  dear  sir, 
Ever  faithfully, 
(Signed)  Gilb.  L.  Wardle." 

"  To  James  Glennie,  esq." 

This  important  document  (I  understand)  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  mr.  Corfield,  the  colonel's  late 
attorney,  with  whom  it  was  left  by  mistake  with 
other  papers.  When  colonel  Wardle  was  about  to 
lay  his  case  before  counsel,  this  letter  providential- 
ly slipt  out  of  the  parcel,  and  now  lives  as  a  monu- 
ment of  disgrace  to  the  man.  who  stood  up  in  a 
court  of  justice  and  perjured  himself  to  redeem  his 
character  with  the  people  of  England  ;  and  although 
perjury  appears  an  Hibernian  method  to  support  a 
man's  reputation,  yet  he  was  kept  in  countenance 
by  sir  R.  Phillips  and  several  of  his  friends,  on  my 
late  trial  for  conspiracy  !  !  ! — 1  trust,  the  attentive 
reader  will  have  been  convinced  by  this  time,  who 
were  the  conspirators — myself  and  the  Wrights, 
or  colonel  Wardle  and  his  despicable  associ- 
ates !  ! ! 

Several  respectable  public  prints,  employed  all 
their  sophistry,  to  pervert  the  obvious  meaning  of 
the  above  letter,  and  if  possible,  twist  its  import  to 
the  advantage  of  colonel  Wardle*  If  I  were  dis- 
poned to  dispute  points  with  all  the  papers  that 
have  fought  in  colonel  Wardle*s  cause,  1  might 
keep  writing  till  my  work  increased  to  the  size  of 
same  of  the  quarto  compilations,  published  by  the 
political  bookseller,  which  are  in  such  great  request 
among  the  cheesemongers;  and  after  all  my  fa- 
tigue only  despise  myself  for  condescending  to 
commit  such  an  act  of  folly.  I  therefore,  shall 
leave  disputation  for  the  enjoyment  of  my  enemies, 
and  continue  to  travel  along  the  plain  path  of  narra- 
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live,  with  those  necessary  illustrations  which  my 
subject  may  require. 

Obedient  to  the  wish  of  the  above  letter,  mr. 
Glennie  endeavored  to  aooch  Wright's  impatience, 
and  persuade  him  to  wait  for  the  bill  of  .£500  till 
the  investigation  should  be  over ;  when  he  might 
rest  assured,  that  it  would  be  given  to  him  in  a  ve- 
ry honorable  way. 

As  an  apology  for  this  delay,  mr.  Glennie  urged 
the  delicate  situation  in  which  the  colonel  would  be 
placed,  if  he  suffered  such  an  instrument  to  be  float- 
ing in  the  commercial  world,  which,  accident  might 
carry  into  the  very  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  af- 
ford the  means  of  discovering  his  political  connec- 
tion with  me.  mr.  Glennie  interlarded  his  solici- 
tation with  a  large  share  of  eulogium  on  colonel 
Wardle,  as  being  a  gentleman  of  great  integrity,  li- 
berality, and  honor  ;■ — qualities  that  time  has  amply 
illustrated  !  !  ! 

Mr.  Wright  then  had  no  reason  to  doubt  Mr. 
Glennie's  character  of  Colonel  Wardle,  but  as 
praise  would  not  buy  pudding,  he  still  stuck  to  the 
bill,  and  assured  the  delicate  Caledonia^  that  under 
an  impression  of  receiving  it,  he  had  made  arrange- 
ments that  could  not  be  then  counteracted,  and 
therefore,  could  not  possibly  do  without  the  pecu- 
niary assistance  promised  by  colonel  Wardle.  Mr, 
Glennie  finding  that  all  his  art  and  eloquence  had 
no  effect  on  mr.  Wright,  began  to  work  another 
way  to  serve  his  friend.  He  commenced  his  lecture 
on  his  native  prudence,  by  observing,  that  he  thought 
the  house  I  had  taken,  was  much  larger  than  I  had 
any  occasion  for,  and  as  he  suspected  that  I  was  a 
very  extravagant  woman,  and  would  run  his  friend9 
colonel  Wardle,  to  a  very  great  expe-nce,  he  beg- 
ged mr.  Wright  not  to  tempt  me  with  expensive 
furniture,  as  elegance  appeared  unnecessary.  On 
mr.  Glennie's  asking  mr.  Wright  what  he  thought 
would  be  the  amount  of  his  biH  for  furnishing  my 
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house,  he  told  him  that  at  least,  it  would  come  to 
.£1200,  which  the  delicate  Caledonian  communicated 
to  mr.  Wardle,  who  mentioned  it  to  me,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  bill  would  not  exceed  that 
sum ;  and  in  order  to  keep  it  down  as  much  as 
possible,  Wardle,  Dodd,  and  Glennie  used  to  object 
to  such  things  as  appeared  expensive — though  they 
first  promised  furniture  in  any  style  of  elegance  my 
taste  and  inclination  might  lead  me  to  desire.  Mr. 
Glennie  repeatedly  spoke  to  miss  Taylor,*  upon 
the  subject  of  my  furniture,  and  urged  her  to  per- 
suade me  not  to  enlarge  my  upholsterer's  bill,  as 
there  would  be  no  end  to  mr.  Wright's  demand  on 
the  colonel's  pocket!  Until  the  28th  of  December, 
nothing  occurred  sufficiently  interesting  for  notice, 
when  mr.  Illingworth,  wine-merchant,  of  Pall-mall, 
then  a  perfect  stranger  to  me,  opened  the  nature  of 
his  visit,  by  saying,  that  he  had  the  honor  to  serve 
the  duke  of  Kentf  with  wine  1  and  that  he  suppos- 
ed I  had  been  apprized,  by  major  Dodd,  of  his  bu* 
siness  with  me.  I  told  him  I  was  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  his  intended  services  to  them,  which 
I  hoped  would  remove  any  reserve  he  might  feel 
with  respect  to  the  affair. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  the 
patriot  and  the  faithful  secretary  had  made  me/*ro- 
mise  to  accept  a  bill  of  Illingworth,  in  order  to  mask 
the  real  money  transaction,  that  was  then  about  to 
be  entet  ed  upon,  between  the  wine-merchant  and 
my  upholsterer,  lest  the  then  ensuing  investigation 
mi^ht  lead  to  the  discovery  of  colonel  Wardle's 
payment  for  my  furniture  ;  accordingly  mr.  Illing- 
worth produced  a  bill  for  ^500,  which  I  accepted, 
as  previously  agreed  upon  by  these  wise  heads  ! 

*  The  lady  who  was  examined  in  the  house  of  commons,  and 
for  whom  mr.  Cobbett  raised  a  subscription. 

t  The  reader  will  perceive,  that  I  have  not  yet  got  out  of  the 
duke  oi  Kent's  influence  !  J  ! 
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Mr.  Illingworth  now  hastened  to  mr.  Francis 
Wright,  and,  as  I  am  given  to  understand,  said — » 
"  Sir,  I  am  desired  by  two  friends  of  mine,  to  give 
you  an  acceptance  for  <£500 ;  I  suppose  you  know 
who  I  mean  ?" — "  Yes,  said  Wright,  you  mean  co-- 
nonel  Wardle  and  major  Dodd ;  I  have  expected, 
to  see  you,  or  some  other  person,  for  this  fortnight 
past."  Mr.  Illingworth  then  told  mr.  Wright,  he 
must  date  the  bill  a  few  days  forward,  as  the  bill 
he  had  to  provide  for,  might  be  paid  first,  which 
being  agreed  to,  mr.  Wright  drew  the  following, 
on  mr.  Illingworth,  dated  the  2d  of  January,  1809,. 
which  he  accepted,  and  then  observed,  that  he  was 
desired  to  take  a  receipt,  which  was  accordingly 
given  to  him  : — 

£500,  "  London,  Jan.  2,  1 8O9. 

"  Three  months  after  date,  pay  to  my  order,  the. 
■sum  of  five  hundred  pounds,  for  value  received. 

"  FRANCIS  WRIGHT." 
Mr.  R.  S.  Illingworth,  wine  >     u  Accepted,  R.  S.  Il- 
merchant,  10,  Pall  Mall     $  lingworth. 

Messrs.  Birch,  Chambers,  &  Co. 
Bond-street. 

Mr.  Wright's  receipt— 

"  Received,  January  2,  1809,  of  mr.  R.  S.  Il- 
lingworth, a  bill  of  acceptance,  this  satne  date,  at  three 
months,  value  Jive  hundred  pounds,  which  when  paid> 
will  be  on  account  for  household  furniture  delivered  ta 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Clarke,  at  No.  2,  Westbome  Place. 

"  FRANCIS  WRIGHT" 

As  men  guilty  of  any  wrong  generally  disturb 
themselves  with  their  own  reflections,  so  colonel 
Wardle  and  his  party,  became  alarmed  at  the  mo^ 
ney  transaction  between  Illingworth  and  Wright, 
lest  something  might  occur,  during  the  investiga-. 
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tion,  that  would  lead  to  the  secret,  and  at  once  de- 
feat the  great  work  of  their  patron" 

After  much  consideration,  it  was  determined,  that 
I  should  send  to  Illingvvorth  for  a  few  dozens  or 
"wine,  in  order  to  enable  me  to  say  in  the  house  of 
commons,  if  ever  this  part  of  the  business  was  dis- 
covered, that  tie  was  my  wine  merchant.  Still, 
however,  every  day  brought  with  it  fresh  fears  upon 
the  subject,  and  produced  repeated  consultations  be- 
tween Wardle,  Dodd,  and  Glennie,  as  to  the  most  po- 
litical means  that  could  be  adopted  to  get  over  this 
bill  given  to  Wright,  and  prevent  the  posssibility  of 
any  discovery!  What  was  now  to  be  done — many 
methods  were  suggested  by  each  of  these  philoso- 
phers, and  as  many  instantly  abandoned,  but  at  last, 
after  great  anxiety  and  disputation,  as  I  have  since 
understood,  it  was  privately  settled  between  them- 
selves, as  a  further  precaution,  that  major  D^-dd 
should  gat  a  bill  oj  sale  prepared: — Mark,  reader,  a 
bill  of  sale  prepared!   under  the  pretence  of  its 

EEING    A    BOND    OF    INDEMNITY    to     me,     for    the 

verjormance  of  all  their  promises.  Accordingly  rna- 
^or  Dodd  brought  this  supposed  bond  ot  security,* 
and  with  his  usual  professions  of  friendship,  and  an 
appearance  of  being  in  a  great  hurry  to  attend  the 
duke  of  Kent,  he  induced  me  to  sign  immediately  with- 
out allowing  me  to  read  it.  My  brother,  capt.  Thomp- 
son, was  present,  and  on  being  asked  to  become  a 
witness  to  this  supposed  instrument  for  my  security, 
declined,  with  this  declaration — "  That  he  would  not 
lend  his  name,  or  sanction,  to  any  thing  that  was  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  connected  with  the  proceedings 
against  the  duke  of  York  ! 

I  have  since  heard,  that  Dodd  deceived  me  into  this 

-  ii 

*  Though  it  mav  appear  a  little  extraordinary  that  I  should 
sign  h  bond,  which  was  a  supposed  security  to  me,  jet  at  that  time 
I  was  not  sufficient  lawyer  to  detect  tuc  imposition,  but.  e:qieri- 
e«ce  has  since  taught  me  better, 

E  <3 
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measure,  to  make  it  appear  that  lllingworth  had  3 
better  security  by  the  possession  ot  a  bill  of  sale, 
than  the  counter  ACCEPT  a  nce  of  a  married  wo- 
man. It  was  thought  this  act  of  policy  would  com- 
pletely veil  the  real  transaction  in  mystery,  as  Illing- 
worth's  bill  to  Wright  would  have  the  appearance  of 
having  been  given  under  the  consideration  of  good 
security! 

The  only  difficulty  that  now  attended  the  regular 
execution  of  this  legal  instrument,  (which  proves  so 
fatal  to  the  property  of  hundreds)  was  to  get  a  con- 
fidential witness,  as  it  could  not  with  propriety  bear 
the  signature  of  major  Dodd  ;  but  after  some  reflec- 
tion upon  the  subject,,  he  said  he  would  obviate  that 
difficulty,  and,  as  I  was  afterwards  informed,,  he  took 
it  to  mr.  lllingworth,  who  was  not  apprised  of  the  in*- 
Tended  deposit,  till  it  was  surrendered  to  his  care. 

Before  I  proceed  any  further,  I  cannot  forego  the 
opportunity  1  have,  of  reflecting  a  little  on  the  bill  of 
me;  or,  as  major  Dodd  called  it,  a  Bond  of  In- 
demnity!!!— What!  must  the  reader  think  of  men 
who  wished  to  possess  (under  the  motive  of  conceal- 
ing then*  money  concerns:  with  my  upholsterer)  a  pow- 
er oxer  my  furniture  which  was  their  own  free  gilt  to 
me? — Here  it  is  clear,  they  not  only  thought  them- 
selves secure  in  one  quarter,  but  believed  they  held  a 
terror  over  my  head,  and  kept  me  as  it  were,  at  the 
mercy  of  their  caprice  ! 

It  is  impossible  for  the  rational  reader  to  be  so 
sceptical  as  to  believe,  that  I  should  have  gone  such  a 
roundabout  way  to  pay  for  my  furniture!  No  one,  I 
flatter  myself,  can  be  so  weak  as  to  suppose  that  mr. 
lllingworth,  whom  I  never  saw  before,  and  who  waited 
on  me,  (as  I  have  already  detailed)  to  take  the  accep- 
tance oj  a  married  woman; — a  security  which  no 
stranger,  but  mr.  ltlingiwrth,  would  have  taken;  and 
Jie  would  not  have  been  so  weak  as  to  have  taken  it, 
under  different  circumstances' — I  ask  the  reader,  it  he 
vjH  for  one  moment  believe,  that  alter  I   had  given 
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my  acceptance  to  mr.  Illingworth,  and  he  given  his 
bill  co  mr.  Wright,  that  /should  have  forced  a  bile, 
of  sale  on  this  stranger,  as  a  turther  security  to 
him,  and  by  which  he  could  come  and  sell  of  ail  my 
furniture}-  The  thing  is  too  ridiculous  for  public  cre- 
dit! If  it  were  possible  for  mr.  Illingworth  to  have 
shewn  me  any  act  of  kindness,  independent  of  other 
motives  for  the  benefit  of  colonel  Wardle  and  major 
Dodd,  I  trust  the  reader  will  do  me  the  justice  to  be* 
lieve,  that  1  should  have  had  more  sense  than  to  have 
knowingly  committed  my  property  to  the  mercy  of  a 
strange  ?)ian,  several  days  after  he  had  satisfied  mr. 
Wright,  and  taken  the  counter  security,  according  to 
the  arrangement  of  colonel  Wardle  and  major  Dodd. 
For  the  present,  1  think  1  have  said  sufficient  upon 
this  point,  and  shall,  therefore,  proceed  in  my  narra- 
tive. 

During  the  interval  of  Illingworth  giving  his  ac- 
ceptance to  mr.  Wright,  and  his  bill  becoming  due 
(that  is  to  <ay,  between  the  2d  ot  January  and  the 
3 1st  of  March)  colonel  Wardle  was  greatly  pushed 
for  money,  and  as  I  have  since  understood  trom  good 
authority  was  raising  the  circulating  medium  through 
the  influence  of  all  the  celebrated  moneylenders  in 
London,  particularly  Jew  King,  who  prides  himsef, 
as  I  shall  presently  shew,  in  bringing  his  jriend  colonel 
\\  ardle,  into  public  notice! //— by  the^orce  and  energy 
of  his  writings,  in  a  Sunday  paper,  called  The  British 
Guardian,  which  is. honored  by  the  editorship  ot  that 
virtuous,  but  notorious  gentleman!!! — of  whom  many 
persons  in  the  town  would  have  the  confidence  to  say — 

**  Oh,  mr.  King!   libel  roe  with  a!)  things  but  thy  praise  !!! 

Returning*  however,  to  the  honest  patriot^who,  a 
few  days  betofe  he  had  to  make  up  his  share  of  Illing- 
worth s  bill,  which  was  250/.  lor  him  and  250/.  lor 
major  Dodd,  found  great  difficult),  in  raising  that 
sum,  and    employed   his  late  attorney,  mr.  Corfield, 
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upon  the  business,  who  has  now  a  letter  in  his  posses- 
sion (which  I  am  sure  he  is  a  man  of  too  much  honor 
to  deny,)  that  speaks  of  Newnam  and  Co.  of  Mansion 
house  Street,  as  the  bankers,  in  whose  hands  his 
bill  to  Illmgworth  was  lying  to  be  honored,  and 
which,  I  believe,  this  much  injured  gentleman,  took 
up  at  the  above  house. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  digress  a  little  from  m£ 
chain  of  facts,  relative  to  mr.  lllingworth,  the  colo- 
nel, and  major  Drdd,  I  cannot  omit  my  notice  of 
Wardel's  ungentlemanly  treatment  of  Corfield. 

As  I  understand  the  case  (which  I  believe  mr.  Cor- 
field will  not — and  the  colonel  cannot  deny)  it  ap- 
pears that  this  gentleman  has  raised,  at  different 
times,  upon  mortgage,  &c.  &c.  near  twenty  thousand 
pounds  for  the  prudent  Patriot,  and  during  the 
investigation,  was  his  best  legal  friend.  In  fact,  he 
was  employed  day  and  night  on  his  private  and  public 
business,  till  he  became  averse  to  the  defence  of 
Wright's  action,  from  having  discovered  his  client's 
guilt,  and  an  infamous  disposition  to  plunge  through  a 
seaoi  Perjury,  to  retrieve  a  something,  he  called 
his  character!!!  with  the  people  ot  England. 

Mr.  Corfield's  eyes  now  began  to  be  opened,  and 
his  client  also  began  to  see  that  honesty  and  roguery, 
were  qualities  of  the  human  character,  like  iron  and 
stone,  that  do  not  amalgamate;  he  therefore,  by  the 
most  artful  means,  got  (as  he  imagined)  all  his  papers 
from  mr.  Corfield — for  the  professional  use  of  a  gen- 
tleman, who,  though  as  sharp  as  a  Sword,  is  not  quite 
so  poished;  but  is,  perhaps,  better  Calculated  for  that 
kindoi  business  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  col- 
onel Wardie, 

The  passion  of  ingratitude  appears  so  completely 
a  part  of  the  colonel's  nature,  that  after  all  mr.  Cor- 
fiehl's  professional  and  friendly  services,  he  endeavored 
in  his  absence,  to  gft  his  bill  taxed,  and  was  alter- 
wards,  1  hear,  instrumental  in  making  a  deadly  at- 
tack on  his  character,  as  an  attorney,  in  the  s!atcs?nan. 
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an  evening  paper,  in  which  it  is  asserted  with  some  con- 
fidence, that  he  has  a  property  and  influence  ! !  ! 

As  I  should  be  sorry  to  leave  mr.  Illmgworth's 
character  and  services  ha  f  defined,  I  will  return  to  the 
history  of  his  concerns  with  me.  A  day  or  two  be- 
fore, his  bill  to  Wright,  became  due,  he  called  at 
"Westborne  Place,  and  entreated  me  to  solicit  my  up- 
holsterer not  to  urge  for  the  immediate  payment  of  the 
bill,  as  he  was  much  pushed  for  cash.  Major  Dodd 
having,  however,  previously  informed  me,  that  he  had 
provided  his  share,  namely,  .£250,  I  expressed  my  an- 
ger at  his  application,  and  told  mr.  Ulingworth  that 
I  had  no  business  with  his  money  concerns  ;  and  if  the 
bill  were  not  taken  up,  he  and  colonel  Wardle  must 
be  answerable  for  their  neglect : — that*  as  the  colonel 
had  agreed  to  furnish  my  house,  he  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  consequences. 

Mr.  Ulingworth  finding  he  could  not  obtain  any 
thing  by  his  visit,  began  a  conversation  upon  general 
subjects,  in  the  course  of  which,  he  spoke  of  himself, 
family,  and  the  duke  of  Kent,  which  will  shortly  en- 
gage my  attention.  After  some  difficulty  usually  at- 
tendant on  the  raising  of  money  through  such  a  per- 
son as  Jew  King,  colonel  Wardle  and  major  Dodd  pro* 
vided  for  Illingworth's  bill,  as  appears  by  the  follow^ 
ing  letter  to  mr.  Wright: — 

«  Mr.  Wright, 

"  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  (and  at  so  short  a  notice) 
that  I  really  cannot  pay  my  bill  of  ,£500,  to-morrow, 
not  because  my  two  friends  did  not  pay  their's  (they 
having  done  so)  but  because  I  am  really  most  seri- 
ously distressed  by  some  heavy  bills  being  returned 
upon  me,  in  the  City  Road,  which  I  am  compelled  to 
take  up,  or  have  my  credit  seriously  iujured.  1  have 
enclosed  you  three  bills,  amounting  to  ,£369  8  6, 
the  difference  you  shall  have  in  cash,  in  a  day  or  two, 
^nd  I  can  assure  you,  I  shall  consider  myself  very 
greatly  obliged  to  you  for  s<j  accommodating  me,  as 
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'it  is  really  out  of  my  power,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, to  pay  my  bill,  and  I  shall  be  happy, 
when  in  my  power,  to  render  you  any  favor  of  a  simi- 
lar kind. 

"  I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 
"  R.  S.  Illingwortii." 
Mr.  Wright,  Rathbone  Place. 

I  intreat  the  reader  to  couple  the  text  and  spirit  of 
this  letter  with  the  preceding  pages,  relative  to  mr. 
Illingworth,  and  then  ask  himself,  what  he  now  thinks 
of  a  conspiracy  against  colonel  Wardle? — would  the 
colonel  have  gone  among  money  lenders  for  a  week  be- 
fore, to  raise  money  formr.  Illingworth,  under  an)'  o- 
ther  circumstances  than  those  of  having  got  this  use- 
ful nine-merchant,  to  pay  the  promised  £500  to  mr. 
Wright,  in  that  circuitous  way,  which  agreeable  to 
the  policy  of  the  moment,  was  deemed  expedient?  If 
this  had  been  an  accommodation  to  me,  why  not  have 
called  on  me  for  the  money — or  have  sent  my  bill  in- 
to circulation,  which  I  gave  as  a  blind  to  mr.  Illing- 
worth ? — or  which  was  the  more  effectual  mode  for 
the  re-payment  of  Illingworth — the  famous  bill  of 
sale,  which  Dodd  made  me  sign,  to  conceal  their  real 
proceedings.  This  would  at  once,  have  turned  all  ray 
projJsrty  into  cash,  and  prevented  the  colonel  from 
seeking  pecuniary  assistance  in  a  little  dark  room  in 
Poland -street,  which  is  so  well  known  to  many  needy 
adventurers,  besides  speculative  Politicians! 

The^e  is  an  old  remark,  u  only  give  your  enemy 
pope  enough  and  he  will  hang  himself" — and  the  colo- 
nel and  his  colleagues  have  verified  this  maxim  in 
the  fullest  manner.  One  falsehood  has  led  them  into 
another — and  one  act  of  infamy  obliged  them  to  con- 
ceal it  by  becoming  still  more  infamous,  till  they  and 
infamy,  are  so  identified,  that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of 
the  one  without  meaning  the  other! 

I  heor  to  assure  the  reader,  that  the  bill  I  gave  to 
i»r,  Illingworth  for  £500,  was  never  offered  for  pay* 
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went,  and  I  also  pledge  my  honor,  and  will  give  my 
eath,  if  it  be  necessary,  that  the  bill  of  sale  was  never 
acted  upon; — and  before  1  come  to  rar.  Illingworth's 
confession  with  inspect  to  them,  I  will  ask  one  simple 
question  of  the  reader,  that  is — whether  he  will  be- 
lieve, after  this  deve.opement  of  facts,  that  a  str  anger  ^ 
as  this  wine-merchant  was.  would  have  paid  five 
hundred  pounds  for  me,  having  a  bill,  which  he 
could  have  tent  into  circulation  and  annoyed  me  upon^ 
together  with  an  immediate  power  over  my  property, 
and  yet  never  trouble  trie  for  either  ?  1  believe 
mr.  Illingworth  is  a  weak  man,  but  I  never  found  a 
tradesman  weak  in  money  matrers; — even  the  book- 
seller, of  Bridge-street,  shines  in  the  art  of  managing 
money  concerns,  as  is  well  known  to  those  persons  who 
have  any  dealings  with  him. 

When  the  colonel's  honest  principles  induced  him 
to  resist  the  payment  of  the  remainder  of  mr.  Wright's 
bill,  after  he  had  no  further  use  for  my  services, 
my  solicitor,  mr.  Stokes,  thought  it  necessary  to  call 
on  mr.   Illingworth,  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  upon 
the  subject,  as  far  as  he  had    been  concerned  in  the 
transaction.     I  must  inform  the  reader   that   at   this 
time,  colonel  Wardle  had  not  taken  the  precaution  to 
"see  mr.   Illingworth,  and  school  him  upon  the  busi- 
ness ;    therefore,   he  being  taken  by   surprise,  simply 
and  fairly  related  to   mr.  Stokes,   the   particulars  of 
the  case.      He  told  him,  that  on  the  morning   of  his 
first  visit  to  me,  colonel  Wardle  and  major  Dodd  beg- 
ged him  to  accept  a   bill  for  £500,  and   as  security 
they  would  each  give  him  their  bill  for  £250.    Having 
agreed  to   their  request,  he  was  desired  to  call  upoi 
me  immediately,  and  take  my  acceptance  for  the  sam 
sum,   which   they  said   I  was  prepared  to  give,   as 
have  before  observed. 

On  mr.  Stokes  asking  what  was  become  of  my  at 
ceptance  and  the  receipt,  mr,  lilingworth  said  he  couli 
not  tell  ! — (pray  reader  mark  this  !)  bu  he  believec 
lie  might  have  them  in   some  of  his  drawers; — (i 
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tradesman  not  know  where  to  find  a  .£$00  bill — very 
good  mir.  Illingworth  !)  He,  however,  never  consider- 
ed them  as  worth  any  thing,  (certainly  not)  and  there- 
fore, had  not  taken  any  care  of  them.  Mr.  Stokes 
then  asked  him,  if  the  bill  had  been  presented  for 
payment?  on  which  mr.  Illingworth  very  truly  and 
honestly  said,  certainly  not  /—he  never  considered  it 
as  of  any  valut,  having  only  looked  to  the  bills  of  co- 
lonel Wardle  and  major  Dodd  as  his  security, 
(no  doubt  of  that)  :  he  then  continued  to  observe, 
that  he  was  much  surprised  and  alarmed,  when  the 
investigation  commenced,  at  seeing  the  names  of  co- 
lonel Wardle  and  mrs.  C'arke,  in  the  newspapers,  be- 
ing fearful,  that  accident  might  lead  to  the  disco- 
very of  Iris  name ;  apprehensions  of  which,  induced 
him  to  speak  to  major  Dodd  and  colonel  Wardle, 
who  assured  him  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  that 
his  name  should  not  appear.  Mr.  Stokes  now  request- 
ed mr.  Illingworth  to  look  for  the  bill  and  receipt, 
which  he.  promised  to  do,  and  give  an  answer  upon  the 
subject  on  the  following  day  :  accordingly  on  that 
day,  he  informed  my  solicitor,  that  he  recollected 
(having  in  the  interval,  1  suppose,  seen  either  the  co- 
lonel or  the  major)  he  had  given  them  to  major 
Dodd.  Now  the  reader  will  begin  to  see  this  wine- 
merchahu  of  Pall-mall,  in  a  new  character — not  as 
mr.  Illingworth,  a  man  of  honor  and  respectability — 
but  nir.  Illingworth,  the  tool  of  a  political  party  under 
high  influence  ! 

To  say  that  he  had  forgotten  what  had  become  of 
a  five  hundred  pounds  bill,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months;  setting  aside  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  given,  was,  1  think,  making  too  large  a  demand 
upon  human  credulity1. — But  as  mr.  Illingworth 
could  not  have  any  better  answer  to  give  upon  an  in- 
famous act,  mr.  Stokes  received  it  as  &  falsehood  de- 
served to  be  received,  ami  came  away. 

In  the  course  of  my  instructions  to  mr.  Stokes,  the 
BOND  of  indemnity,  or  rather  the  bill  of  sale,  was 
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aientioned,  which  induced  him  to  call  again  upon  mr. 
Illiii^worth,  in  order  to  hear  what  he  would  say  with 
respect  to  that  instrument  of  terror,  which  was  hang- 
ing in  awful  suspense  over  my  head! — Mr.  Illing- 
worth  acknowledged  major  Dodd's  delivery  01  the 
bill  of  sale  into  his  possession,  but  observed,  that  he 
could  not  tell  what  had  become  of  it — another  false' 
hood  which  his  political  friends  had  induced  him  to 
assert  for  their  safety  S  After  the  trial  of  Wright's 
action,  July  1,  1S09,  mr.  Stokes  again  waited  upon 
the  wine-merchant,  whom  he  found  closeted  tilth  colo- 
nel Wardle,  to  discover,  it  possible,  the  fate  ot  the 
bill  of  sale,  which  their  vulainy  might  induce  them, 
at  any  time,  to  put  in  execution  against  my  furniture. 
Mr.  Iilingworth  left  Wardle  to  receive  mr.  Stokes 
in  another  room,  and  said,  in  answer  to  his  question, 

that  HE    HAD    PROMISED   NOT    TO    MENTION     ANY 

thing  about  the  bill  of  sale;  it  was  there- 
fore,   of   NO     USE    QUESTIONING    HIM     UPON    THF 

subject!!!  that  he  had  already  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  colonel  Wardle  and  major  Dodd,  for 
having  made  it  the  subject  of  any  remark  or  con- 
versation ! 

The  facts  of  this  statement  constitute  a  part  of  my 
brief  to  counsel,  and  can  be  supported  by  the  oath  of 
mr.  Stokes,  I  theretore  think,  that  any  further  com- 
ments upon  my  solicitor's  interview  with  mr.  Iiling- 
worth, will  be  unnecessary,  as  these  facts  must  at  once 
show  how  completely  he  has  been  made  the  tool  of  un- 
principled men,  who  suborned  him  to  maintain  false- 
hood before  the  grand  jury,  and  in  the  following  affi- 
davit, read  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  and  also,  in 
his  personal  evidence  on  my  trial  for  conspiracy  : — 

The  affidavit  &j  Rkkard  Stone/iewer  Illingzcortk. 

"  Richard  Stonehewer  Jllingworth,  of  Pall- 
maii,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  wine-merchant, 
maketn  oath  and  saith,  thai  in  or  about  the  latter  end 

F 
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of  the  month  of  December  last,  this  deponent  was 
applied  to  by  major  Dodd,  who  dealt  vviih  this  depo- 
nent as  a  wine- merchant,  to  give  his  acceptance  to 
the  plaintiff  for  £500,  on  account  of  mrs.  Clarke, 
and  to  take  her  note  for  the  same  sum,  which  major 
Dodd  assured  this  deponent,  mrs.  Clarke  would  be 
able  to  pay  when  it  became  due.  And  this  deponent 
further  saith,  that  he  was,  before  this  time,  unac- 
quainted with  the  defendant,  never  having  seen  him  but 
once :  and  that  major  Dodd  proposed,  as  a  guarantee 
to  this  deponent,  to  give  his  acceptance  to  the  depo- 
nent, for  £250.  and  the  defendant's  acceptance  for 
.£250;  both  which  last-mentioned  acceptances,  were 
to  become  due  before  the  acceptance  to  be  given  by 
this  deponent  to  the  plaintiff,  but  after  the  note  to 
be  given  by  mis.  Clarke,  should  fall  due;  and  this  de- 
ponent further  saith,  that  having  agreed  to  comply 
with  major  Dodd's  request,  he  this  deponent,  went  to 
mrs.  Clarke  and  told  her  that  he  came  there  by  the 
desire  of  the  said  major  Dodd,  and,  that  if  she  would 
give  her  note  for  .£500,  he,  this  deponent,  would  ac- 
cept the  plaintiff's  bill  for  that  sum.  And  this  depo- 
nent further  saith,  that  mrs.  Clark  did  give  this  depo- 
nent her  note,  dated  the  27th  of  December  last,  for 

£500,     PAYABLE     THREE     MONTHS     AFTER    THE 

date  thereof,  but  which  note  was  never  honored; 
and  that  he,  this  deponent,  thereupon  accepted  the 
plaintiff's  bill  for  the  said  sum  of  .£500..  And  this 
deponent  further  saith,  that  at  the  time  of  this  depo- 
ponent's  calling  upon  the  plaintiff  to  give  his  accept- 
ance for  £500,  he  knew  nothing  of  any  dealings  be- 
tween plaintiff  and  defendant,  nor  had  he  ever  heard 
of  any  investigation  about  to  be  instituted  by  the  said 
defendant,  in  the  house  of  commons;  nor  did  the  de- 
fendant, or  the  said  major  Dodd,  express  any  wish 
that  their  names  should  be  kept  secret. 
And  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  at  the  time  he 
called  upon  the  said  plaintiff,  no  conversation 
passed  between  the  said  plaintiff  and  this  de- 
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PONENT,     RESPECTING     the    Said     DEFENDANT    01 

major  Dodd,  nor  was  either  of  their  names 
mentioned  or  referred  to  in  conversation  by 
this  deponent,  or  the  said  plaintiff  ;  tor  this  depo- 
nent further  saith,  he  was  but  a  few  minutes  with  the 
said  plaintiff,  and  MERELY  mentioned  to  him 
that  he  came  to  give  his  acceptance  for 
,£500,  on  account  of  mrs.  Clarke.  And  this 
deponent  further  saith,  that  when  he  called  upon 
mrs.  Clarke,  he  acquainted  her  that  he  came  there 
at  the  desire  of  major  Dodd,  and  that  upon  her  giv- 
ing this  defendant  her  note  for  ,£500,  he,  this  depo- 
nent would  call,  as  he  afterwards  did  do,  and  give  the 
plaintiff  his  acceptance  for  .£500.  And  the  deponent 
further  saith,  that  nothing  ever  passed  between 
this  deponent,  and  major  Dodd,  and  mrs. 
Clarke,  and  the  plaintiff,  or  any  or  either 
of  them,  from  whence  this  deponent  was  induced 
to  believe,  or  given  to  understand,  that  the  said  de- 
fendant had  ordered,  or  was  indebted,  or  in  any 
manner  responsible  to  the  said  plaintiff,  lor  the 
furniture  sent  in  by  him  to  the  said  house  at  West- 
borne  place.  And  deponent  further  saith,  that  he 
was  subpoenaed  by  the  said  plaintiff  on  the  trial  of  the 
said  cause,  but  was  not  called,  or  examined  ;  but 
this  deponent  well  understood  that  the  said 
defendant  was  ANXIOUS  that  he  should 
be  examined  on  his  behalf." 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  preceding  re- 
marks afford  an  ample  illustration  of  this  affidavit, 
which,  when  coupled  with  mr.  Illingworth's  letter, 
and  the  other  documents  and  facts  of  the  work,  will, 
I  hope,  render  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  minutely  ana- 
lyse the  different  paragraphs  of  the  above  declara- 
tion ;  the  whole  truth  of  ichich,  mr.  Illingwoi'th 
mustered  up  sufficient  courage  to  call  his 
god  to  witness  !  i  ! 
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It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  trouble  the 
reader  with  a  remark  upon  a  passage  or  two  of  this  af- 
fidavit. Shakspeare,  that  great  observer  of  the  hu- 
man character,  says,  when  speaking  of  the  workings 
of  a  guilty  mind  "  that  murder  will  out'*  and  so  it 
appears  in  the  above  document,  for  even  the  ingenui- 
ty of  Mr.  Ellis  has  not  been  able  to  shield  the  guilt 
of  his  client's  witness,  as  may  be  seen,  by  first  making 
him  say,  that  nothing  ever  passed  between  this  depo- 
nent, major  Dodd  and  mrs.  Clarke,  and  the  plaintiff, 
or  any  or  either  of  them,"  &e.  &c.  and  then  it  ap- 
pears from  the  concluding  paragraph  that  Illingworth 
well  recollected  that  the  colonel  was  very  anxious  that 
he  should  be  examined.  Here  we  see  colonel  Wardle 
unbosom  his  secrets  to  a  man,  and  a  stranger,  as  Il- 
lingworth would  make  one  believe!  of  whom,  he 
ought  to  have  known  nothing,  when  in  the  delicate, 
capacity  of  a  witness. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  mr.  Illingworth  is 
speaking  from  his  own  personal  knowledge  and  not 
from  report;  consequently,  it  is  easy  to  account  for 
his  sudden  knowledge  of  the  colonel's  palpitating  nerve 
upon  that  momentous  occasion. 

Mr.  Ellis  may  be  a  very  cunning  man,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  he  will  ever  immortalize  himself  by  the  lo- 
gic of  his  affidavits,  or  the  success  of  his  prosecutions, 
particularly  when  I  consider,  that,  to  &how  colonel 
Wardle's  love  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  he  brought,  under  the 
patriot's  instructions,  an  action  against  mr.  Gilletv 
for  the  loss  of  popularity*,  which  his  client  pre- 

*  I  am  informed  that  colonel  Wardle  laid  bis  damages  at 
<£5ft)00,  for  the  loss  of  his  popularity,  a  kind  of  nimbus,  or 
floating  vapor,  which  even  honorable  political  men  get  and  lose 
every  session  of  parliament,  as  circumstances  and  caprice  operate 
upon  the  public  mind  !— Shakspeare,  speaking  of  glory,  built  or 
the  multitude  calls  it — 

"  An  habitation,  giddy  and  unsure, 
Ha?  he  that  build^th  on  the  vulgar  heart, 
Oh  !  tbou  fond  Many." 
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tended  to  have  sustained  through  the  pamphlet  of  the 
"  Rival  Impostors  ;"  and  to  prevent  further  exposure, 
was  glad  to  withdraw  the  record  I — A  second  action 
against  Bell  and  Decamp,  for  a  libel  in  their  paper, 
and  withdrew  the  record  ! ! — A  third  action  against 
the  "  Morning  Post,"  for  an  injury  done  to  his  po- 
pularity 1  !  I  and  withdrew  the  record  : — A  fourth 
action,  against  mr.  Manners,  the  editor  of  "  The  Sati- 
rist," for  the  loss  of  his  popularity  III  ' — and  with- 
drew the  record  ;  besides  indicting  me  and  the 
"Wrights  for  a  conspiracy  ;  and  after  subpeenaing  no 
less  than  ninety-four  witnesses,  many  of  whom,  I  heard, 
had  been  under  the  care. and  instruction  of  very  able 
masters  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  ghing  good  evi- 
dence I — he  read  the  record  of  his  client's  disgrace,  in 
my  acquital.  Ifmr.  Ellis  should  be  as  fortunate  in 
his  suit  against  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons, 
as  he  has  hitherto  been  for  colonel  Wardle*,  he  will 
become  the  greatest  Solicitor  in  England — for  bring- 
ing actions,  and  making  nothing  of  them  I 
_  That  noble  zeal  of  patriotism  which  disdains  au- 
thority, and  tramples  on  laws  for  the  ambitious  and 
sinister  motives  of  colonel  Wardle,  has  induced  him 
to  accuse  government,  in  his  late  speech  at  the  West- 
minster meeting,  Palace  Yard,  of  having  endeavored 
to  check  public  discussion,  while  he  has  expended  in 
law  several  thousand '-pounds  to  stop  the  freedom  of 
discussion  with  respect  to  the  purity  of  his  political 
conduct  I — A  fig  then  for  the  patriotism  of  that  man 
who  dreads  the  investigation  of  his  private,  or  pub- 
lic actions — and  who,  under  the  mask  of  freedom, 
\\o\i\<\Jin€  and  imprison  the  British  subject,  whose  li- 
berty and  rights  he  affects  to  maintain!  But  to  return 
more  immediately  to  the  subject :- — If  the  reader  will 
do  me  the  favor  to  refer  to  the  trial  of  Wright's  ac- 


*  Through  the  influence  of  colonel  Wardle,  he  has  become  sj  • 
Francis  Burden's  solicitor. 
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tion,  Jul}'  1,  1809,  he  will  be  able  to  see  a  little  fur* 
thir  into  i he  real  character  of  this  would  fee  patriot, 
from  the  defence  mi.  Serjeant  BesJ  made,  under  the 
instructions  of  his  amiable  client.  The  beamed  Ser- 
jeant following  the  letter  and  spirit  of  his  brief,  lard' 
ed  his  long  and  ingenious  speech  with  every  harsh  and 
cruel  epithet,  of  which  the  english  language  is  capa- 
ble, in  order  to  Color  me  to  the  Jury,  as  a  person  of 
the  most  abandoned  and  worthless  principles  ; — the  ve- 
ry woman  who  raised  colonel  Warrije  from  insignifi- 
cant obscurity  to  the  summit  of  popular  admiration? 
—the  very  woman  whom,  he  but  a  short  time  before, 
stood  up  to  defend  and  justify,  in  the  british  senate, 
and  paid  M'Cullum  and  other  of  his  puffers,  to  sup- 
port her  character  and  conduct  in  the  newspapers, 
and  a  variety  of  other  public  journals  !  while  she  was 
suffering  under  every  kind  ot  misrepresentation  and 
calumny,  from  having  lerrt  herself  to  his  political  and 
ambitious  views  !  But  when  she  would  not  lend  herself' 
to  any Jurther  plans*  (colonel  Wardlewill  understand 
this,  if  the  reader  should  not.)  I  repeat,  when  she 
would  not  lend  herself  to  other  projects  to  keep  the 
public  mind  in  a  state  of  continued  ferment,  for  the? 
accomplishment  of- — 

*     *     *     *     *     #-. 

A;  blank  which  I  must  entreat  the  reader  to  fill  up 
— then  the  curtain  dropped  on  all  her  prospects,  which 
the  colonel's  lair  promises  held  out  to  her,  and  she  in- 
stantly became,  in  his  estimation,  the  very  worst  of 
women;  while  he,  and  his  tribe  oi  literary  assailants, 
began  to  throw,  in  great  profusion,  that  very  gall  over 


*  I  beg  to  be  understood,  th»»  I  d->  not  mean  to  connect  ttie 
duke  ot  Kent  with  this,  or  any  thing  beyond  t  lie  investigation. 
Colonel  Wardle's  other  plans  grew  out  of  the  success  attendant 
001  his  first  great  measure. 
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ker,  with  which  they  had  a  little  before,  been  bespat* 
tering  others  in  her  detence  ! 

The  reader  will  be  soon  satisfied,  how  misled  mr. 
Corfield  and  Serjeant  Best  were,  by  the  colonel,  with 
respect  to  Illingworth's  bill,  when  1  give  the  following 
extract  from  the  trial.  A  juryman  interrupted  the 
learned  Serjeant's  abusive  speech  in  this  manner  : — 

A  Juryman  — "  Will  you  inform  me  whose  name, 
if  any,  is  on  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Park,  **  We  cannot  say.  We  have  not  the 

BILL  ;  WE  NEVER  SAW  IT. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — "  We  must  do  as  well  as  we 
can.  This  deficiency  of  evidence  we  cannot  account 
for;  all  that  we  have  to  do,  is  to  decide  upon  such 
evidence  as  the  parties  please  to  lay  before  us. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Best. — "It  is  very  true,  gentlemen, 
zee  have  never  seen  this  bill.  A  great  deal  of  talk  has 
occurred  about  it;  but  I  believe  it  never  existed. 
I  hope,  therefore,  you  have  been  too  long  in  that 
box  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  trick  ©r  tricks  of 
fifty  such  witnesses  as  you  have  heard  this  day. 
The  payment  of  five  hundred  pounds  billy  alledged 
to  have  been  handed  by  colonel  Wardle  to  mr.  Wright, 
we  utterly  deny,   and  with  which  we  affirm, 

WE   HAD   NOTHING  TO   DO." 

Before  1  remark  on  this  extract,  let  us  see  how  far 
it  accords  with  an  extract  from  the  affidavit  of  colo- 
nel Wardle  and  major  Dodd. 

Fif&i  the  reader  will  perceive,  that  the  existence 
of  a  bill  is  positively  denied  by  his  own  counsel,  Ser- 
jeant Best  and  mr.  Park — and  then,  after  a  tew  months 
consideration,  and  legal  advice,  colonel  Wardle  and 
the  major,  find'it  political  to  swear  in  the  following 
manner : — pray,  reader,  attend  to  the  declaration  of 
these  good  men  ! — ■ 

Deponents  say— "  That  deponent,  G.  L.  Wardle, 
related  to  deponent,  Thomas  Dodd,  what  is  herein 
beiore  stated  to  have  passed  between  the  other  defend 
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ant  G.  L.  Wardle,  and  the  said  James  Glenrrie,  and 
Mary  Ann  Clarke,  on  the  substance  and  affidavit 
thereof,  and  that  the  deponent,  G.  L.  Wardle,  con- 
sulted with  deponent,  Thomas  Dodd,  and  prevailed 
upon  said  Thomas  Dodd,  contrary  to  his  better  judg- 
ment to  assist  in  accommodating  the  said  Mary  Anne 
Clarke,  with  the  loan  of  the  said  .£500. 

Say — "  That  they  went  together  to  mr.  Iliingworth, 
of  Pall  Mall,  the  wine-merchant  ot  the  said  Thomas- 
Dodd,  whom  deponent,  G.  L.  Wardle,  had  seen  but 
once  before,  and  was  scarcely  known  to,  and  the  said 
Thomas  Dodd,  desired  miv  Iliingworth  to  assist  the 
said  Mary  Anne  Clarke,  by  taking  her  note, 
and  by  giving  his  acceptance  lor  ,£500  to  the  plain- 
tiff, who  was  distressing  the  said  Mary  Anne  Clarke 
for  money;  and  defendant,  Thomas  Dodd,  assured 
said  mr.  Iliingworth,  that  he  should  be  no  loser,  for 
that  he,  the  said  Thomas  Dodd,  and  the  said  G.  L. 
Wardle,  would  give  the  said  mr.  Iliingworth,  secu- 
rity tor  the  amount  to  be  paid,  in  case  the  said  Ma- 
ry Anne  Clarke  should  not  take  up  the  note,"  &c 

Gn  reference  to  page  52  the  reader  will  see  the  bill 
and  receipt,  which  my  counsel  had  in  their  possession 
that  very  moment,  but  I  suppose,  for  some  legal  rea- 
son, did  not  see  the  necessity  of  producing  them. 
When  mr.  Iliingworth  was  examined  before  the  grand 
jury,  I  am  given  to  understand,  that  he  told  them  he 
had  lost  the  bill;  but  the  tact  is,  that  it  was  neve*-, 
given  to  him,  in  consequence  of  his  not  having  been 
able  to  take  it  up  in  the  regular  way  when  due.  The 
reader  will  be  pleased  to  recollect,  at  first,  he  only 
paid  £36$  8  6",  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  his 
letter*,  and  when  the  remainder  of  the  money  was 
sent  to  mr.  Wright,  I  believe,  accident  prevented  his 


*  See  ;>age  57, 
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receiving  this  document,  which  has  since  turned  out 
so  fortunate  to  my  cause. 

I  trust,  that  after  this  clear  illustration  of  facts,  all 
mr.  Serjeant  Best's  abuse  of  me,  will  have  but  little 
"weight  with  the  reader  of  that  trial.  I  beg  to  be  un- 
derstood, that  I  do  not  mean  to  make  any  unhand- 
some reflection  upon  the  learned  counsel,  either  in  a 
private  or  professional  point  of  light,  as  I  know  he  was 
governed  by  the  instructions  of  his  brief,  and  under  an 
impression  that  it  contained  nothing  but  truth,  he  stood 
up  to  discharge  his  duty  to  his  client.  But  one  thing 
I  must  be  allowed  to  communicate  to  the  public, 
which  is,  that  it  was  not  many  hours  after  the  trial, 
before  he  was  convinced  that  the  colonel  had  gj^ossly 
deceived  his  attorney,  mr.  Corfield,  and  himself;  and 
1  am  informed,  that  he  made  use  of  this  very  strong 
remark — "  the  man  (meaning  colonel  Wardle)  is  both 
2k  tool  and  a  rogue  1" 

If  this  book  should  get  into  the  hands  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  were  jurors  upon  thai  trial  (as  I  have  no 
doubt  but  it  will)  they  must  feel  highly  delighted 
with  the  verdict  they  gave  on  that  occasion,  as  it  will 
not  only  be  a  very  flattering  compliment  to  their  un- 
derstanding and  duty,  but  show,  that  twelve  english- 
men have  too  much  sense  to  be  biased  by  an  unmanly 
attack  upon  a  woman's  character  and  feelings — even 
though  it  is  issued  from  the  gentlemanly  lips  of  the 
Best  counsel  in  the  court  of  common  pleas. 

It  is  said  that  a  drowning  man  will  catch  at  a  straw 
— -and  as  colonel  Wardle  was  driven  to  a  variety  of 
expedients  to  conceal  his  bill  to  Wright,  he  at  one 
time  caught  at  a  straw-like  pretence  of  his  having  giv- 
en it,  to  repay  my  upholsterer  a  sum  of  money,  which 
he  had  been  obliged  to  pay  some  time  before,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  bailed  me  in  an  action,  defended 
by  an  attorney,  of  Soho-square,  through  whose  neg~ 
lect,  Wright  had  become  answerable.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary here  for  me  to  observe,  that  this  sum  oj  money. 
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with  other  demands,  which  mr.  Wright  settled,  I  re- 
paid to  him  just  after  I  left  Gloucester  place. 

I  informed  the  reader  a  short  time  back,  that  mr. 
Illingworth's  miscellaneous  observations  should  not 
escape  notice,  which  I  must  confess,  will  be  an  act  of 
civility  he  scarcely  deserves;  but  as  I  would  not  wish 
to  take  my  leave  of  him  abruptly,  I  will  proceed  with 
the  conversation  he  had  with  me  as  a  reward  for  his 
kind  services  to  colonel  VVardle. 

This  communicative  tradesman  resumed  his  re- 
marks on  his  friend  the  duke  of  Kent,  by  informing 
me,  that  he  furnished  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar  with 
wine,  but  his  royal  highness's  personal  consumption 
of  the  bachanalian  fluid  was  not  worth  mentioning, 
it  being  less  than  that  of  almost  any  other  man  ;  ma- 
jor Dodd,  however,  made  up  the  deficiency,  and  re- 
velled in  all  the  delights  which  the  cellar  of  a  prince 
can  so  amply  afford.  I  have  understood  from  the 
major  that  the  duke  of  Kent  is  of  very  temperate  hab- 
its, and  instead  of  passing  his  time  over  the  bottle, 
he  consumes  the  midnight  hour  in  reflection,  and  rises 
by  day-light,  to  write  long  letters  on  trifles,  which 
Dodd  said  no  one  would  read,  and  on  making  out  his 
pepper  and  salt  account.  I  wish  his  attention  to  the 
latter  article,  had  put  him  in  mind  of  the  emblem  of 
purity,  of  which  Pythagoras  speaks,  and  then  1  should 
not  have  had  the  honor  of  giving  this  temperate 
prince  a  niche  in  my  work  ! 

Some  persons  are  so  vain,  that  they  can  scarcely 
seat  themselves  in  your  presence,  before  they  inform 
you  that  they  are  people  of  consequence,  and  then  be- 
gin to  expatiate  upon  all  the  great  qualities  of  their 
rich  relations.  Ot  this  class  of  men,  mr.  Illingworth 
appears  to  be  one  ;  he  had  not  been  with  me  ten 
minutes,  and  got  my  negative  to  the  favor  he  asked  of 
me,  before  he  observed,  that  he  was  related  by  mar- 
riage, to  a  bishop,  who  was  of  high  blood!  After  be- 
stowing much  eulogium  upon  the  virtues  of  this  great 
divine,  he  should  not  have  forgotten  to  have  told  me, 
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by  way  of  contrasting  his  family  portraits,  that  his 
wife's  brother  was  a  hackney  coachman,  who  perhaps 
may  have  occasionally  the  honor  to  drive  the  bishop 
to  church.  Mr.  Illingworth  informed  me,  that  he 
was  upon  intimate  terms  with  his  venerable  relative, 
who,  no  doubt,  has  his  wines  from  Pall-mall,  and  in- 
vites him  to  dinner,  that  he  may  send  the  best  article 
for  his  own  consumption  ! 

If  the  good  divine  should  see  this  book,  and  think 
as  the  generality  of  my  readers,  I  trust,  will  think, 
that  mr.  Illingworth  has  been  a  back-slider,  he  will 
prepare  against  his  next  visit,  a  wholesome  homily 
from  the  words  of  this  great  commandment — 

"  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor,"  &c. 

Perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  hinting  a  lecture  to  a  bishop, 
who  may  never  preach  ;  but  if  that  should  be  the  case, 
he  is  always  encircled  by  those  who  are  looking  up 
to  him  for  a  better  living  and  less  spiritual  labor,  and 
who  would  give  a  very  animated  discourse  upon  a 
subject,  in  which  mr.  Illingworth  might  leel  tremu- 
lously alive,  at  having  been  the  unhappy  cause  of  giv- 
ing the  clergy  any  trouble  beyond  drinking  his  uine  f — • 
If  mr.  Illingworth  should  not  be  able  to  stand  under 
the  effect  ot  the  discourse,  he  must  lean  against  the 
bishop,  who  being  the  pillar  of  the  church,  is  very 
able  to  bear  a  load  of  sin  ! 

END  OF  VOL.  I." 
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JL  HERE  is  something  so  interesting  in  the  con- 
duct of  colonel  YVardle,  that  I  cannot  but  continue  to 
lead  the  reader  along  the'path  by  which  he  so  honorably 
reached  the  temple,  where  fame,  was  anxiously  wait- 
ing to  deck  his  virtuous  head  with  the  leaf  of  the  flat- 
tering laurel.  If  I  could  descant  with  that  warmth 
of  feeling,  and  energy  of  expression,  which  tlistin- 
guished  the  zeal  of  the  colonel  and  his  colleagues  in 
the  cause  of  their  royal  patron,  I  fear  it  might  be  con*- 
sidered  a  caricature  of  the  subject,  instead  of  that 
faithful  portrait  which  I  professed  to  give  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  work. 

Having  pledged  myself  to  a  veritable  statement  of 
facts,  and  fearing  my  feeble  pen  would  not  be  ade- 
quate to  a  masterly  coloring  of  that  extravagant  re- 
gard which  these  persons  evinced  for  their  royal  friend., 
the  reader  must  be  satisfied  with  my  imperfect  illus- 
tration of  their  individual  and  collective  movements 
in  the  great  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

If  the  following  documents  are  not  instances  of  the 
leal  of  which  I  speak,  then  colonel  VVardle  is  an  an- 
gel— perhaps  the  reader  may  think  him  so — but  of 
darkness  !  By  the  following  documents,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  dictating  to  me  my 
line  of  proceeding,  and  of  giving  me  heads  for  a  sub- 
ject, which  shews  the  influence  he  had  over  my  evi- 
dence: 
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Mr.  Adam, 

"  The  friend  professed,  of  both  brothers, 
has  astonished  his  patrons  by  his  liberality,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  public,  towards  his  poor  friends  in  Scot- 
land, for  whom  he  created  as  many  new  places  and 
establishments  as  would  fill  a  red  book  of  the  size  it 
used  to  be  half  a  century  ago." 
Five  o'clock. 

This  expressly  tells  me  in  what  manner  I  must 
proceed. 

"  Home  of  commons,  5  o  clock, 
t%  Tuesday  evening, 

"  My  dear  madam, 

"  Mr.  Perceval  says,  that  he  has  a  question 
or  two  to  put  to  you,  but  that  he  will  not  keep  you 
many  minutes;  he  wishes  you  to  come  down  about 
nine  o'clock  to-night.  Send  him  a  note,  when  you 
come,  to  say  you  are  at  the  house  in  compliance  with 
his  desire.  I  send  you  doctor  O'Meara's  letter,  en- 
closed, so  that  you  may  present  it  yourself  to  the 
house,  stating,  that  you  forgot  it  last  night.  I  hope 
you  have  sent  Favorey,  &c.  &c. 

Yours,  very  much, 

Wardle." 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  this  letter,  which 
puts  a  falsehood  into  my  mouth  with  respect  to  my 
forgetting  the  letter  fast  night,  was  sent  to  me  about: 
the  13th  or  14th  of  February,  as  may  be  seen«  by  re- 
ference to  the  minutes  of  the  house  of  commons,  as 
published  by  mr.  Chappie,  Pall-mall. 

One  morning  I  requested  colonel  War-ale  to  ac- 
company me  to  mr.  Wright's,  with  respect  to  my  fur- 
niture, but  he  excused  himself  under  the  pica  of  ur- 
gent parliamentary  business  ;  he,  however,  told  me, 
to  get  major  Dodd  to  <j;o,  as  he  had  nothing,  to  du  o;i 
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the  following;  day.  Accordingly  the  major  acquiesced, 
but  wishing  to  couple  my  business  with  enquiries  ne- 
cessary to  the  proceedings  before  the  house,  we  call- 
ed ou  dr.  Thynne,  that  J  might  ask  him  some  ques- 
tions, which  he  dictated,  and  then  went  on  to  Uath- 
bone  place,  where  we  were  obliged  to  stay  about  half 
an  hour,  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  the  major's 
person  having  broken  one  of  the  springs  of  my  car- 
riage, which,  when  repaired,  we  went  on  to  my  solici- 
tor, mr.  Comrie,  of  Southampton-buildings,  Holborn, 
who  not  being  in  town,  the  major  spoke  to  his  nephew, 
and  endeavored  to  obtain  my  papers  of  him,  as  he 
particularly  wanted  a  bill,  sent  to  Birkett,  the  silver- 
smith, in  order  to  see  the  date  respecting  the  .£^00, 
paid  by  colonel  French  to  me; — a  circumstance  of 
which  I  had  previously  informed  the  major,  who  in- 
sisted upon  the  delivery  of  my  papers,  which,  if  not 
immediately  attended  to,  he  assured  mr.  Comrie's 
nephew  that  he  would  send  a  summons  from  the  house 
of  commons,  to  enforce  them.  I  have  detailed  this 
fact,  as  another  instance  of  the  zeal  of  this  party  ! 

What  will  the  reader  be  pleased  to  denominate  that 
feeling  which  induced  colonel  Wardle  to  draw  me 
from  my  secluded  habitation,  under  flattering  pros- 
pects— suborn  me  into  his  own  arranged  measures  of 
proceeding  in  the  house  of  commons — instruct  me  to 
evade  such  questions  as  might  be  dangerous  to  his 
cause,  while  he  had  the  face  to  make  the  most  gross 
declarations — and  afterwards  had  the  impudence  to 
stand  up  and  reason  on  his  own  villainy  ! — The  read- 
er is  asked  to  designate  such  a  feeling  with  an  appro- 
priate epithet : — I  must  confess  that  I  am  at  a  lossy 
whether  to  let  it  stand  under  the  term — zeal  for  his 
patron — or  that  horrid  depravity  of  mind,  for  which, 
there  is  not  in  the  english  language,  a  phrase  suffici- 
ently  forcible. 

There  would  be  no  end  of  citing  proofs  of  this  de- 
clan  ti  n,  from  the  minutes  of  evidence  before  the 
house  oi  commons,  if  I  felt  so  disposed,  but  as  such 


information  is  within  the  possible  acquisition  of  every- 
one, and  as  it  is  in  tact  pretty  generally  known,  I  do 
not  feel  inclined  to  entertain  my  reader  with  unneces- 
sary long  extracts  from  that  voluminous  work.  If 
the  reader  will  keep  in  mind,  that  the  whole  proceed- 
ing in  the  house  was  under  his  immediate  knowledge 
and  direction,  and  that  he  took  every  private  Slid  pub- 
lic means  to  blow  the  coal,  in  order  to  consume  the  ob- 
ject of  his  attack  : — that  he,  major  Dodd,  or  mr. 
Glennie,  were  always  going  to  and  from  me,  to  the 
house  of  commons,  though  he  as  a  gentleman,  had 
the  modesty  to  deny  or  acknowledge  it,  as  best  suited 
the  expediency  of  the  moment : — that  he  argued  up- 
on the  credibility  of  circumstances  formed  by  himself, 
and  after  a  long  interval)  and  having  slept  repeatedly 
on  his  proceedings,  he  again  stood  up  in  the  house  on 
the  8th  of  March,  to  deliver  a  cool,  mild  and  philan- 
thropic speech,  on  the  consideration  of  the  report  of 
the  committee. 

If  the  reader  will,  I  say,  keep  in  mind  all  these 
circumstances,  and  then  compare  the  following  part 
of  his  oration,  I  do  flatter  myself  that  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  of  his  honor  and  veracity  ;  and 
that  opinion  is,  that  colonel  Wardle  is,  a  black  sheep  / 
— The  colonel  stated  to  the  house  as  follows — 

"  My  leading  object  from  the  opening  of  this  im- 
portant business  to  the  present  moment,  has  been  to 
obtain  a  fair  and  cool  investigation  of  the  charges  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  bring  forward  against  his  royal 
highness  the  commander  in  chief.  I  have  endeavored 
to  avoid  every  thing  likely  to  cause  irritation  in  the 
progress  of  the  inquiry,  and  in  that  course  1  shall  most 
rigidly  persevere,  however  I  may  feel  hurt  that  motives 
highly  injurious  to  my  character,  and  not  more  injuri- 
rious  than  false,  have  been  indirectly  attributed  to 
me,*  as  the  ground  of  my  proceedings;  and  though  I 


*  His  services  to  the  duke  of  Kent— A  guilty  conscience,  h 
said,  to  want  no  accuser. 
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may  ako  have  thought  that  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
enquiry,  I  was  harshly  treated,  still,  sir,  on  these 
points  I  shall  make  no  comment,  but  at  once  proceed 
to  a  more  pleasant  task — that  of  offering  my  thanks 
where  I  feel  them  due." 

Colonel  Wardle  having  heard  me  mention  mr. 
Corn,  the  music-master,  as  being  acquainted  with  a 
money  transaction,  between  me  and  captain  Sandon, 
he  begged  that  1  would  ask  him  to  my  house,  and  on 
being  apprized  of  his  visit,  he,  or  the  major,  would 
drop  in,  as  if  by  accident,  in  order  to  make  him  re- 
peat his  conversation  with  captain  Sandon.  Mr.  Cor- 
ri  came  to  Westborne  Place  on  the  6th  of  January, 
when  I  immediately  sent  to  apprize  colonel  Wardle 
of  it,  who  was  dining  on  that  day  with  major  Dodd, 
in  Sloane-street.  The  colonel  wrote*  back,  request- 
ing me  to  keep  the  jockey  till  he  and  Dodd  came. 
.  In  about  half  an  hour  they  did  me  the  honor  of  a 
visit,  and  remained  till  mr.  Corri  went  away.  As 
the  colonel  was  the  principal  object  of  concealment, 
I  passed  him  off  as  mr.  W.  Mellish, 'the  member  for 
Middlesex. 

On  reference  to  the  minutes,  it  may  be  seen,  that 
I  only  made  use  of  him  under  the  direction  of  colo- 
nel Wardle,  and  that  I  brought  on  the  conversation 
he  repeated  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  which  is 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Dominico  Corri,  examined.^ 

"  You  have  stated,  that  you  have  seen  mis.  Clarke 
twice  since  the  1st  of  January,  on  the  6th  and  15th; 
was  "there  any  conversation   at  either  of  those  meet- 


*  Not  thinking  these  kind  of  notes  of  any  moment  at  that  tune, 
ihe  above  was  not  preserved. 

t  See  page  61  of  the  Minutes, 
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in^s,  when  yeu  supped  each  time,  respecting  the  tran- 
saction to  which  this  related? 

"  Yes,  I  was  a  little  surmised,  because  soon  after 
dinner  she  sent  for  the  twelfth  cake,  they  sent  for  a 
compliment  to  some  gentlemen,  and  two  gentlemen 
came  in  the  evening  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  came,  the 
conversation  of  this  affair  of  mr.  Sandon,  was  intro- 
duced, and  I  repeated  ereru  -word  then,  just  as  1  have 
here;  that  capt.  Sandon  told  me  she  had  received  the 
.£500,  and  Mr.  Cockayne  had  received  the  ,£200, 
and  they,  laughing  at  me,  said,  what  a  fool  I  had 
been  :  and  this  was  the  topic  of  the  conversation  of 
the  whole  night." 

It  may  occur  to  the  recollection  of  the  reader,  that 
mr.  Corri  was  asked  in  the  house,  whether  he  then 
saw  the  gentleman  he  called  mr.  Mellish,  and  he  re- 
plied,  that  he  did  not,  but  that  when  mr.  Mellish 
stood  up  for  his  observation,  he  informed  the  house, 
that  he  was  not  the  gentleman  whom  he  had  seen  at 
West  borne  Place.  After  the  examination  of  Corri 
upon  this  point,  col.  Wardlc  told  me  that  he  was  much 
alarmed  at  that  time,  lest  the  witness  should  have 
discovered  him  when  looking  round  the  house;  and 
to  avoid  which,  he  sat  down  behind  scleral  members 
-who  -were  standing! 

When  major  Dodd  was  first  introduced  to  me  by 
colonel  Wardle,  I  was  doubtful  of  his  profess;ons  of 
sincerity,  as  it  may  be  naturally  enough  supposed  I 
shoidd  be,  of  the  mere  word  of  a  stranger,  ami  there- 
fore informed  him,  that  though  he  was  secretary  to 
the  duke  of  Kent,  I  should  like  to  know  something 
more  of  his  character  from  other  quarters,  if  be 
would  mention  the  names  of  any  persons  to  whom 
he  was  well  known;  and  that  if  1  were  acquainted 
with  any  of  them,  or  their  connections,  I  would,  in 
a  circuitous  way  satisfy  my  mind  with  respect  to  his 
being  a  man  of  honor.  The  major  then  repeated 
the  names  of  a  number  of  his  friends,  among  whom 
was  mr.  Donovan,  of  Charles-street,  St.  James's 
G  2 
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.square,  and  on  my  saying  that  I  was  acquainted  with 
him,  he  instantly  proposed  to  accompany  me  to  his 
door,  which  he  did,  while  I  had  an  interview  with  him. 
I  have  introduced  this  circumstance  to  shew  how 
major  Dodd  afterwards  made  use  of  my  knowledge 
of  mr.  Donovan,  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  own 
Views;  and  after  he  and  Wardle  had  got  what  they 
wanted  with  respect  to  him,  the  colonel  immediately 
introduced  his  name  to  the  notice  of  the  parliament. 
Major  Dodd  thought,  during  the  examination  of  Do- 
novan, that  a  letter  might  be  written  by  me,  to  him, 
that  would  have  great  weight  with  the  house,  and  the 
receipt  of  which  Donovan  could  not  deny  if  he  were 
so  disposed,  when  pushed  home  upon  the  subject  by 
colonel  Wardle,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  trick; 
he  therefore,  dictated  the  following  letter,  which  I 
sent  to  Donovan,  who  produced  it  to  the  house: 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  am  much  mortified  in  seeing  in  this  day's 
paper,  the  free  use  of  your  name,  and  mine,  in  the 
debate  of  last  night;  I,  however,  took  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  Mr.  Wardle  on  the  subject,  and  I  find 
he  is  by  no  means  so  ill  disposed  as  his  speech  seem- 
ed to  evince,  but  he  tells  me,  that  as  I  have  com- 
mitted myself  and  my  -papers;  he  is  determined  to 
make  every  possible  use  of  them,  that  to  him  seems 
proper.  1  must  be  candid  and  tell  you,  that  in  order 
to  facilitate  some  negociation,  I  had  given  him  a  few 
of  your  letters.  In  one  you  speak  of  the  Queen  in 
answer  to  the  two  Deaneries;  as  to  myself,  I  must  of 
course  speak  the  truth,  as  I  shall  be  put  upon  oath. 
Let  me  persuade  you,  if  called  on,  to  keep  truth,  as  I 
am  convinced  you  will,  but  I  mean  the  whole  truth 
as  to  what  has  passed  formerly  between  yourself  and 
me.  I  have  a  thousand  thaisks  for  your  being  so 
quiet  upon  the  <£l30,  you  shall  have  it,  the  moment 
my  mother  comes  from  Bath :  I  fear  if  you  are  back- 
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•ward,  Wardle  will  expose  the  whole  of  the  letters  he 
has  to  the  house. 

"  Your's,  truly, 

'*  M.  A.  Clarke. 


a 


Saturday  evening,  July  2&th,  1809- 


"  In  order  to  relieve  your  mind,  I  send  my  servant, 
though  late." 

The  next  letter  the  reader  is  about  to  peruse,  I  did 
not  send  to  mr.  Donovan  under  any  other  direction 
than  that  of  jmy  own  will;  but  as  some  little  circum- 
stances arose  from  its  existence  that  makes  another 
link  to  that  long  chain  of  facts,  which  shew  that  Co- 
lonel Wardte  is  a  man  in  whom  there  is  no  truth  nor 
honor,  I  have  thought  right  to  give  it  a  place  here: 


"  Wednesday  Morning, 
Feb.  1,  1809. 


"  Dear  sir, 


"  I  yesterday  saw  mr.  Wardle;  he  had  a 
letter  yesterday  from  your  friend  Glass,  begging  him 
not  to  take  any  business  in  hand  where  his  name  is 
mentioned,  and  he  asks  for  you  also.  He  was  tutor 
to  Wardle — now  Wardle  assures  me  by  every  thing 
honorable,  that  if  you  speak  candidly  and  fairly  to 
the  fact  of  Tonyn's,  he  will  ask  nothing  more  ;  and 
if  he  has  been  at  all  intemperate  with  your  name,  he 
will  do  it  every  justice.  Take  my  advice  and  do  it — 
it  cannot  injure  you.  1  understand,  your  friend 
French,  some  months  ago,  put  a  friend  of  his  in  pos- 
session of  Tonyn's  business ;  and  yesterday  a  wan  of 
the  name  of  Finnerty,  gave  him  a  case,  which  he  says, 
he  had  from  you,  of  a  captain  Trotter,  and  of  course, 
you  will  not  mention  my  telling  you  this.     I  wish 
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from  my  soul,  Mr.  Wardle  had  taken  it  up  loss  pas- 
sionately, he  might  have  done  more  good.  Why  do 
not  you  send  me  a  line?  I  dare  say,  Claveringis  hug- 
ging himself  as  he  did  not  send  the  remainder. 

Your's,  &c. 

m.  a.  er 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  Mr.  Finnerty  is  men- 
tioned in  this  letter.  Col.  Wardle  denied,  in  the 
house  of  common?,  his  having  any  intimacy  with  him, 
fcnd  1  believe  only  acknowledges  to  have  spoken  to  him 
once  in  the  lobby  ! 

After  what  the  reader  has  already  heard,  it  will 
not  appear  extraordinary  to  find  that  the  colonel  could 
coolly  face  six  hundred  representatives  of  the  nation, 
in  the  British  senate,  and  insult  them  by  a  gross  false- 
hood !  The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Finnerty  and  the  colonel 
have  been  inseperable  ever  since  the  making  up  of 
major  Hogan's  pamphlet,  and  mrs.  Wardle's  visit  in 
the  barouche  to  the  major,  at  Frank's  hotel,  Lower 
Brook-street,  as  I  before  observed,  which  colonel 
Wardle  had  assured  me,  his  wife  had  most  excellently 
managed  under  his  directions!  !  !  but  acknowledging 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  great 
oversight  in  having  sent  the  servants  in  his  own  livery  ! 
I  believe  the  livery  described  by  Mr.  Finnerty,  as  ed- 
itor of  major  Hogan's  pamplet,  corresponded  exactly 
with  the  clothes  worn  by  the  colonel's  servants — 
which  was  white  turned  up  with  scarlet  ! 

But  to  return  more  immediatelv  to  the  above  let- 
ter,  which  when  delivered  to  the  house  by  Mr.  Don- 
ovan, threw  the  colonel  into  great  trepidation  and a- 
larniy  as  he  had  before  denied  knowing  any  thing  of  Mr, 
Finnerty  ;  and  when  he  came  to  me  the  next  morning, 
at  nine  o'clock,  he  expressed  his  anger  that  1  was  so 
indiscreet  as  to  have  mentioned  Mr.  Finnerty  in  a  let- 
ter to  Donovan,  or  any  other  person.     He  told  rne  I 
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had  nearly  been  the  ruin  of  him,  after  the  broad  dec- 
laration he  had  made  to  the  house,  of  not  being  ac- 
quainted with  such  a  person. 

I  observed,  if  he  were  ashamed  of  Mr.  Finnerty, 
why  did  he  associate  with  him  ; — to  which  he  replied, 
that-  he  was  very  useful  in  that  kind  of  business  ; 
then  laughed — and  turned  the  conversation  to  some- 
thing else. 

It  may  appear  a  little  strange  that  I  have  not  as- 
signed some  motive  for  having  written  a  letter,  in 
which  I  committed  one  of  my  patrons,  but  when  I  de- 
velope  the  cause,  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  shall  not 
incur  the  censure  of  my  reader.  The  colonel  had 
exposed  Mr.  Donovan,  without  my  knowledge  or  ap- 
prob at ion,  and  deceived  me  with  respect  to  the  young 
officer  s  letters  ;  I  therefore,  thought  that  I  would  just 
give  him  and  his  colleagues  a  gentle  hint,  that  they 
were  ail  at  my  mercy  ;  and  if  they  again  deceixed  me 
as  to  the  use  of  my  information,  I  would  ruin  them— 
which  I  am  sorry  now  I  did  not  accomplish  ! 

As  Colonel  Wardle  is  greatly  indebted  to  his  wife 
-for  hrr  cool  and  able  assistance,  during  the  investiga- 
tion, it  would  not  be  fair  of  me  to  pass  her  merits  o- 
yer  in  brief  remark,  and  as  part  of  her  services  has 
just  come  under  my  notice,  I  may  not  have  a  better 
opportunity  to  commemorate  the  abilities  of  a  Pat- 
riotic Wife  ! 

History  having  regarded  in  language  of  descriptive 
energy,  the  exertions  and  influence  of  those  wo- 
men who  have  distinguished  themselves  m  great  politic 
cal  convulsions,  I  trust  I  may  feel  something  like  a 
strong  plea  in  favor  of  my  feeble  attempt  to  describe 
mrs.  Wardle's  political  character,  in  chastity  of  pen- 
cil, and  sober  coloring. 

It  is  said,  that  it  is  necessary  for  one  of  a  family  to 
have  brains,  otherwise  they  will  not  become  distin- 
guished for  any  thing  but  folly  t  This  is  precisely  the 
case  with  colonel  Wardle,  who,  without  his  wife's,  a- 
bilities,  would  never  have  made  a  politician  !  Previ- 
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ous  to  the  investigation,  she  organized  all  the  plans 
upon  which  her  husband  was  to  act,  and  in  order  to 
pick  up  information  kept  an  open  house,  where  all  des- 
criptions of  persons  assembled  that  could  be  useful  to 
her  husband.  One  of  her  schemes  was,  to  send  to  all 
the  prisons,  particularly  the  King's  Bench  and  the 
Fleet,  where  she  supposed  many  persons  plight  be 
found,  who  would,  for  fine  promises  and  a  little 
money,  communicate  secrets  relating  to  such  high  per- 
sons, whom  incarcerated  poverty  might  at  one  time 
have  known! — among  such  a  variety  of  individuals, 
whom  misfortunes  and  indescretion,  daily  introduce 
to  a  goal,  man}7  may  be  found,  who,  one  day  or  other, 
have  been  in  the  confidence  of  men  of  rank ;  and  as 
poverty  and  neglect  strangely  revolutionize  the  human 
mind,  and  induce  a  man,  once  possessed  of  pride  and 
honor,  to  lend  himself  under  expectations  of  reward, 
to  acts,  at  which  he  would  in  the  days  of  his  prosperi- 
ty, have  shuddered  ! — It  is  therefore,  not  difficult  to 
account  for  the  quantity  of  biographical  anecdote 
which  is  occasionally  to  be  got  through  the  means  that 
was  resorted  to  by  rars.  Wardle,  to  serve  the  cause  of 
her  husband. 

In  this  way  she  traced  people  and  circumstances, 
which  when  brought  together  and  arranged,  made  a 
something  for  colonel  Wardle's  labors,  and  though  she 
most  likely  got  every  thing  in  an  exaggerated  gar- 
ment, )et  still  it  was  a  something,  which  when  stript 
of  its  prison  dress,  and  assuming  a  more  gaudy  ap- 
parcl,  the  colonel  had  acquired  an  opportunity  of 
making  the  most  of.  In  this  way  mrs.  Wardlc's  dwel- 
ling became  a  repository  for  a  mixture  of  all  kinds  of 
truth  and  falsehood,  which  misery,  malice,  and  party 
furor,  could  rake  together  for  M'Cullum,  the  fore- 
man of  these  political  scavengers,  who,  depositing  his 
load  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress,  she  began  to  sort  and 
separate  the  rubbish  for  its  different  intended  purposes* 

It  is  incredible  to  stste  the  number  of  idle  people 
who  used  to  knock  at  my  door,  during  the  in.ve*tigi« 
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"uon,  with  what  they  called  curious  anecdotes  of  great 
?nen  !  and  as  an  excuse  for  doing  so,  said,  they  had 
done  business  for  mrs.  Wardle.  Of  these  unpleasant 
visits  [complained  to  the  colonel,  who  was  angry  at 
ray  conduct,  but  desired  that  they  might  in  future,  be 
sent  to  his  house,  which  mandate  my  servants  accor- 
dingly obeyed. 

So  enthusiastic  was  the  lady  in  the  cause,  that  she 
was  employed  night  and  day  for  her  dear  husband, 
and  to  her  credit  be  it  spoken,  that  impediments  only 
appeared  to  increase  her  energies,  and  whet  her  appe- 
tite to  forward  his  prosperity.  I  have  been  inform- 
ed, that  his  house,  at  that  time,  appeared  like  the 
dwelling  of  a  member,  during  an  election,  who  is  obli- 
ged to  feed  a  succession  of  hungry  constituents,  that 
after  many  professions  of  independence  und  liberty,  gen- 
erally give  their  votes  where  they  find  the  best  ta- 
ble! 

Another  scheme  by  which  colonel  Wardle,  under 
the  direction  of  his  wife,  endeavored  to  acquire  infor- 
mation* was,  that  of  finding  out,  and  getting  acquaint- 
ed with  some  of  the  minor  clerks  in  the  different  pub- 
lic offices,  and  those  of  a  higher  class,  if  circumstan- 
ces afforded  an  opportunity  ;  from  these  individuals 
the  colonel  possessed  himself  of  much  garbled  and  w«- 
certain  matter,  out  of  which,  he  at  last  setup  a  prin- 
ciple, of  saving  the  nation  eleven  millions  a  year  ! 

In  case  it  should  be  said  that  I  am  speaking  too 
generally  in  making  such  a  charge,  I  will  give  one  or 
two  individual  instances  of  his  having  meanly  at- 
tempted to  suborn  a  gentleman  in  the  treasury,  to  afford 
him  the  secrets  of  his  office,  for  his  own  political  use. 

Colonel  Wardle  became  acquainted  with  a  physi- 
cian, at  my  house,  by  the  name  of  Metcalfe,  of  whom 
I  shall  shortly  have  an  occasion  to  speak.  This  worthy 
man  has  a  respectable  relative,  by  the  name  of  Went- 
North  Rigg,  who  holds  a  situation  in  the  treasury,  of 
about  <£3Q0  a  year;  and,  as  it  was  the  business  of  the 
colonel  to  pry  into  the  affairs  of  every  person  with 
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whom  he  came  in  contact,  I  shall  not  surprise  the 
reader  by  informimg  him,  thathe  soon  found  out  eve- 
ry particular,  relative  to  the  nephew  of  the  worthy 
doctor;  through  whom,  the  colonel  tried  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  mr.  Rigg.  When  the  colonel's  ac- 
quaintance grew  into  a  kind  of  confidential  intimacy ', 
by  promises  of  friendship  and  esteem  for  dr.  Met- 
calfe, he  had  the  villainy  to  ask  him,  to  solicit  mr. 
Rigg,  to   copy  from  the  books  of  his  office,   the 

WHOLE  OF  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  HALF- 
PAY  FUND,m  return  for  which  act  of  civility,  he  as- 
sured the  Doctor,  that  mr.  R.  should  have  a  situa- 
tion OF  DOUBLE  THE  VALUE,  AS  SOON  AS  HIS 
FRIEND,  THE  DUKE  OFKENT,  CAME  INTO  POW- 
ER !   !  ! 

I  am  sure  I  need  not  inform  the  reader  what  was 
the  answer  and  feeling  of  Dr.  Metcalf,  as  a  respec- 
table and  honest  man;  but  the  colonel  knows 
perfectly  well,  that  the  worthy  physician  despised  him, 
for  offering  such  an  insult  to  his  honor  ;  and  there, 
as  may  be  supposed,  the  patriot's  friendship  ended  to- 
wards that  gentleman.  As  the  colonel  and  his  wife 
were  on  the  constant  look-out  for  any  body — or,  any 
thing,  that  would  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing a  noise  in  the  house,  that  he  might  increase  his 
popularity,  he  discovered,  through  mr.  Glennie,  that 
colonel  Shrapnel,  was  angry  with  government,  for  not 
having  used  his  shells  in  preference  to  Congreve's  rock- 
ets ;  and  like  a  disappointed  author,  expressed  his 
contempt  and  hatred  of  all  those  who  did  not  happen 
to  think  favorably  of  his  works.  Mr.  Glennie  was 
then  employed  to  bring  colonel  Shrapnel  and  Wardle 
together,  which  he  accordingly  did,  that  the  neglect- 
ed genius  might  unbosom  all  his  secrets  and  wrongs, 
to  the  great  public  accuser  of  the  year  18(K)--~ who,  as 
a  monopolizing  tradesman  in  politics,,  cleared  the  mar- 
ket of  every  article  in  his  line,  that  he  might  retail  it 
out  himself  to  the  best  advantage  ! — a  principle  that 
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does  not  accord  with  the  duties  of  a  patriot  in  a  com- 
mercial nation  ! 

Whether  there  has  lately  been  any  demand  for  the 
kind  of  articles  deposited  by  colonel  Shrapnel,  inthe 
store  house  ot  this  political  tradesman,  I  will  not  pre- 
sume to  determine,  but  be  assured,  reader,  that  u hen 
the  market's  up  he  will,  like  other  monopolizers,  ex- 
pose his  old  stock  of  tainted  trash,  to  pall  upon  the 
sense  of  his  termer  Jriends  and  customers,  at  st.  Ste- 
phens ! 

There  is  scarcely  a  public  office  that  was  within 
tjie  influence  of  colonel  Wardle's  bri-bery,  but  what 
afforded  him  some  kind  of  information  in  proportion 
to  the  infidelity  ot  its  clerks  ;  who,  like  every  other 
descrij)4ion  of  people,  are  not  always  above  tempta- 
tion ;  and  like  Judas,  had  the  same  weighty  reason  tor 
betraying  their  master  ! — major  Dodd  performed  his 
part  of  this  kind  of  service,  and  through  the  dirtiest  ef- 
forts, acquired  documents,  &c.  &c.  out  of  mr.  Green- 
wood's office,  while  he  was  in  the  habit  of  calling 
there  *wo  or  three  times  a  week  under  pretence  of 
professing  his,  and  the  duke  of  Kent  s  esteem  for  that 
gentleman  !  As  another  instance  ot  the  zeal  of  this 
party,  I  cannot  forego, the  mention  of  mr.  Glennie's 
anxiety  to  serve  the  duke  of  Kent.  Whiie  writing  my 
former  book,  he  begged  me  to  allow  him  to  introduce 
some  improvements,  as  he  termed  them,  into  it ;  which, 
on  enquiry,  I  round  to  be,  a  wish  to  ?mx  up  the  duke 
of  Kent's  grievances  *  with  my  narrative.  According- 
ly he  began  his  interpolation  ot  matter,  by  the  most 
fulsomeeulogium  on  the  duke's  virtues,  which  on  rea- 
ding, I  instantly  saw  there  would   be  an  impropriety 


*  As  1  am  in  pussesMoii  ot  ail  the  Circumstances  a  'tending  the 
duke  ot  Kent's  conduct,  while  he  was  governor  oi  Gibraltar,  it  is 
Hot  improbable  but  T  shall  publish  a  curious  history  of  his  cour- 
age, military  and  political  actions,  together  with  an  entertaining 
accvunl  ot  the  discovery  or  st.  Lawrence! — It  part  of  this  note 
should  appear  to  be  enveloped  in  mystery,  the  duke  ot  Kent  has 
it  in  his  power  to  give  n  a  copirus  illustration  !  ! ! 

il 
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in  making  my  book  the  vehicle  of  the  prince's  spleen 
towards  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York  1  therefore, 
erased  it,  and  told  mr.  Glennie,  that  1  had  made  up 
my  mind  that  my  publication  should  not  contain  any 
subjects  but  those  within  my  own  knowledge ;  and  thus 
mr.  Glennie  was  deprived  of  the  opportunity  and 
pleasure  of  bestowing  praise  on  the  great  military 
talents  and  virtues  of  his  royal  friend  ! 

In  one  of  mr.  Glennie's  j£f\s  of  panegyrising  his  fa- 
vorite prince,  he  observed,  that  the  duke's  affection 
for  his  old  French  lady,  whom,  he  lamented  he  could 
not  marry,  was  a  proof  of  his  steady  disposition,  and 
domestic  good  qualities,  added  to  which,  he  regularly 
went  to  church,  and  was  never  seen  inebriated — a 
habit  he  always  endeavored  to  check  in  those,  over 
whom  he  had  any  influence — though  major  Dodd,  as 
a,  particular  favorite,  was  allowed  occasionally,  to 
take  that  enemy  into  his  mouth  which  stole  away  his 
brains.  Mr.  lllingvvorth,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
confirmed  mr.  Glennie's  declaration  of  the  duke's 
temperance — a  quality  that  was  sure  to  engage  the 
attention  of  a  wine-merchant,  as  well  as  his  displeas- 
ure ! 

I  hope  mr.  Glennie  will  not  be  offended  with  my 
asking  him,  through  whose  interest  he  got  his  fire- 
sent  situation,  as  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the 
national  academy,  at  Woolwich  ? — I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  that  his  firvate  services  have  in  the  end,, 
been  better  rewarded  than  those  of  the  colonel's ; — 
the  one  has  Jive  hundred  a.  year,  as  the  master  of  a 
school,  and  the  other  has  not  yet  been  made  secre- 
tary at  war  !  When  he  is  secretary  at  war,  I 
shall  expect  to  see  the  disappointed  knight,  of 
Bridge- street,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  I — or, 
embassador  at  Paris ;  or,  at  least,  a  baronet! — I 
am  sure  sir  Richard  will  understand  me  ! 

Amidst  the  variety  of  dirty  business  which  was 
allotted  to  M'Cullum,  mrs.  Wardle  sent  him  to 
-xvatch   the  movements  of  the  duke    of  Y™*t     ■* 
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mrs.  Carey's ;  accordingly  he  formed  an  acquain- 
tance with  a  person  who  was  a  sort  of  chandler,  next 
door  to  her  residence,  with  a  view  to  get  introduced 
to  her,  and  from  which  place  he,  or  some  other 
amiable  character,  used  to  watch  mrs.  Carey  and 
the  duke.  Finding,  however,  that  all  attempts  fail- 
ed to  get  acquainted  with  her,  major  Dodd  went 
to  work  to  accomplish  that  very  desireable  object ; 
and  after  many  enquiries  to  find  out  the  most  cer- 
tain means  of  establishing  an  intimacy  in  mrs.  Ca- 
rey's house,  he  got  noldof  an  officer  who  had  paint- 
ed a  miniature  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  bribed 
him  to  undertake  the  agreeable  task.  According- 
ly this  son  of  Mars,  offered  his  pictori.il  efforts  for 
sale,  to  mrs.  Carey,  who  thinking,  as  I  was  inform- 
ed, that  he  asked  too  much  for  the  portrait,  objected 
to  buy  it,  and  there  terminated  his  embassy.  Va- 
rious other  attempts  were  made  to  get  a  footing  in 
this  lady's  house,  but  whether  she  was  suspicious 
of  the  party,  or  they  managed  their  business  with 
a  bad  address,  I  cannot  say ;  but  it  appeared  that  ail 
efforts  to  make  her  instrumental  in  their  designs, 
proved  ineffectual. 

When  it  was  understood  that  I  did  not  mean  to 
publish  my  book,  a  report  got  into  circulation,  that 
mr.  M'Cullum  was  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  it, 
which  he  intended  to  publish  at  a  bookseller's,  near 
the  royal  exchange  ;  I  accordingly  wrote  to  mr. 
Glennie  upon  the  subject,  and  received  the  follow- 
ing answer  :■ — 

*jf  Woohvich  common, 
«  Tuesday,  Jfiril25,   1809. 

"  Dear  madam, 

"  Your  friendly  letter  of  yesterday,  I  have 
just  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing,  and  you  may  rest 
assured,  that  I  will  lose  no  time  in  getting  the  in- 
jurious report  you  complain  of,  contradicted  by  mr. 
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>I*Cullum  himself,  and  your  wish  in  this  respect 
complied  with;  I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  think, 
that  he  would  go  to  any  printer,  and  wantonly  offer 
to  do  what  he  knew  it  was  utterly  out  of  his  power 
to  accomplish  ;  1  am  therefore,  inclined  to  believe, 
that  there  is  some  mistake  in  the  business.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may  I  will  take  care  to  have  it 
rectified;  should  it  be  in  my  power,  J  will  call  on 
you  for  a  few  minutes  on  Thursday  or  Friday  next. 

«  Offer  my  best  wishes  to  miss  Taylor,  and  be- 
lieve me  to  be,  with  much  truth,  your  most  sincere 
well  wisher, 

And  very  humble  servant, 

Thomas  Glennie." 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Clarke. 

And  afterwards  the  following  from  mr.  M'CuI- 
lujn  : — 

w  Madam, 

"On  the  28th  ultimo,  I  received  a  letter 
from  mr.  Glennie,  which  I  laid  aside,  being  deter- 
mined to  pay  no  attention  to  its  contents,  because  it 
imputed  to  me  circumstances,  which  are  so  totally 
destitute  of  truth,  and  whoever  informed  you  of  my 
being  with  a  mr.  Edwards,  or  any  other  person,  of- 
fering a  book  to  publish,  must  have  been  aware  he 
was  deceiving  you.  I  have  not  the  honor  of  know- 
ing any  person  of  that  name,  and  I  am  equally  cer- 
tain I  did  not  offer  the  manuscript  of  a  book  to  any 
bookseller  or  printer  in  London,  nor  asserted  that 
you  employed  me  to  copy  your  publications  ;  my 
ill  state  of  health,  at  the  time,  made  me  indifferent 
about  either  yourself,  or  your  production,  and  there- 
fore I  refused  mr.  Glennie  to  contradict  a  report 
which  I  never  circulated.  However,  on  enquiry,  I 
was  informed  you  had,  in  a  variety  of  instances  in- 
dulged your  wit  maliciously  at  my  expence.  That 
you  kept  me  out  of  charity,   and  gave  me  ,£.10,  to. 
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keep  your  name  out  of  the  newspapers,  in  a  trial 
you  had  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  together 
with  other  circumstances  equally  false  and  disgust- 
ing to  my  feelings ;  on  hearing  such  reports,  I 
stated  to  sir  Richard  Phillips,  that  I  thought  your 
conduct  not  only  extraordinary,  but  ungrateful,  and 
on  that  account,  fiublic  justice  would  oblige  -me  to 
publish  every  thing  .hat  came  within  my  knowledge, 
respecting  the  late  investigation  In  your  letter  of 
the  11th  instant,  there  is  a  vile  insinuation,  which  I 
cannot  pass  over  without  reprobation.  You  say,  if 
others  have  made  you  promises  which  they  have 
not  fulfilled,  or  if  they  have  any  way  neglected  you, 
it  is  not  my  fault,  Sec.  certainly  it  is  not  your  fault, 
if  others  have  not  fulfilled  promises  which  they 
never  made,  I  have  no  fault  to  impute  to  them,  as 
they  are  not  under  any  obligation  to  me,  I  have  no 
claim  upon  them,  and  never  considered  myself  ne- 
glected in  any  instance  ;  your  case  is  totally  different, 
the  public  are  convinced  that  you  are  under  an 

OBLIGATION  TO  THE  PARTIES  YOU  ARE  tWp>  RE- 
VILING,  though   they  never  made  you    promises, 

flO  MORE  THAN  THEY  DID  TO  ME,  FOR  AT  THE 
TIME  I  FOUND  YOU  OUT,  I  WAS  NOT  CONNECTED 
WITH    THEM     BUT  VERY    SLIGHTLY,    and    it    Was  by 

your  own   express   desire,   that    I  introduced 

YOU  TO   MR.  WARDLE,  OF   WHOSE   CHARACTER,  yoil 

informed  me,  you  had  a  previous  knowledge  ;  my 
original  view  was  to  serve  you,  without  any  hope  of 
remuneration,  and  how  far  I  have  performed  my 
duty,  the  public  will  soon  decide  between  us  ;  I  am 
sure  they  will  not  give  you  much  credit  for  the  part, 
ycu  have  acted  in  abusing  me. 
I  am,  madam, 

Your  most  obedient, 
Humble  servant, 

P.F.  MCullum" 

•  Directed)  "  Casilestrect,  Coffee  house,   StmuA: 

"  "  Mrs.  Clarke,  16th May,  1SJ09." 

West  borne  place, 

Sloane-squsre,  Chelsea. '' 

h  a 
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It  is  impossible  to  possess  a  more  important  do- 
cument to  illustrate  the  true  character  of  this  poor 
wretch,  and  the  description  of  persons  with  whom 
I  unfortunately  formed  an  acquaintance,  than  the 
one  I  have  laid  before  the  reader.  He  begins  his 
letter  with  a  gross  falsehood,  in  stating  that  he  had 
not  applied  to  a  bookseller,  to  publish  what- he. was 
then  pleased  to  call  a  copy  of' my  book.  A.  publish- 
er, of  the  name  of  Blacklock,  took  orders  for  this 
embryo  work,  which  was  only  announced,  I  sup- 
pose, to  extort  money  from  me  ! — So  much  then 
for  the  first  part  of  this  man's  stuff ;  in  which  he 
goes  on  to  observe,  that  "justice  would  oblige  him 
to  publish  every  thing,"  Sec.  he  — Apretty  feliow  to 
?alk  of  justice,  who,  if  otherwise  than  blind,  she 
would  have  seen  him  hanged  for  being  a  spy*  at 
Trinidad,  where  major  Dodd  saved  a  traitor  to  be- 
come a  future  spectacle-  of  criminal  jurisprudence, 
had  not  Providence  held  out  the  hand  of  mercy, \. 
and  snatched  him  from  the  ignomi?iious  line,  that  sus- 
pends a  villain  from  being  of  future  mischief  to  his- 
country ! 

As  to  the  abuse  which  he  accuses  me  of  having- 
bestowed  on  him,  it  does  not  deserve  any  notice, 
further  than  to  observe,  that  I  believe  he  wouid 
have  fabricated  any  thing  as  a  plea  for  writing  the 
sentiments  of  his  employers,  and  getting  them  if 
possible,  clear  out  of  their  engagements.  If  the,: 
reader  will  employ  a  moment's  reflection  on  the  lines 
distinguished  in  italics  and  capitals,  and  then  turn 
his  eye  to  the  first  pages  of  this  work,  he  must  be- 
convinced  that  Pier?  e  MiCullum,  esq.  was  in  every* 
Kvay  calculated  for  the  service  of  his  worthy  master, 
colonel  Wardle  ! 

He  says,  I  am  under  an  obligation  to  colonel  War- 
die  and  major  Dodd,  though  in  a  line  or  to  further  on, 


*  See  note  to  p.  9. 

*  Colonel  Wardle  is  said  to  hive  buried  him, 
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he  observes,  his  original  view  was  to  serve  me,  and 
yrt,  according  to  the  excellent  reasoning,  of  the  above 
letter,  I  am  to  have  nothing  but  empty  praise,   (and 
scarcely  that)  fur  all  my  services  to  tne  colonel,  and 
his  party.     This  ridiculous  epistle  must  convince  the 
reader,  that  they  could  assign  any  motives  for  their 
conduct  as  would  best   accord  with   the   expediency 
of  the  moment.      I   am   ready  to  make  oath,  that  I 
never  spoke  to  colonel  Wardle,  or  had  any  commu- 
nication with  him,  before    M'Cullum   found  me   out 
for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  about  an  acquain- 
tance between  us,  and  1  also  am  ready  to  declare  on 
oath,  that  I  never  saw  M'Cullum,  till  he  solicited   an 
interview    with    me,    as  J   have   explained    more   at 
length  in  the   beginning  of  this  work.     This  ingeni- 
ous  letter,  however,  shews  with  what grant  philunthro- 
py    he   sought    to   serve    me,     and   after  all,  it  ap- 
pears that  1  am   not   to   be  served;  as  he  observes,. 
"  there  was  no  promise  made  to  me  !"    What  a  know- 
ledge this  man  of  letters  must  have  had  of  logic  :  sir 
Richard  Phillips  believing  that  M'Cullum  was  in  pos- 
session of  some  of  the  duke  of  York's   letters,  and 
also  a  copy  of  my  work,  as  he  professed  to  be,  thought 
that  if  he  could  get  this  valuable  manuscript  out  of 
his  hands- for  a  tew  hundred  pounds,  he  most  proba- 
bly might  make  something  handsome  of  them,  either* 
in  a   pecuniary  point   of  view,   or  iu   the   flattering 
compensation  of  an  additional  honor,  and   thereiore 
sinking  his  imaginary  consequence,   and   assuming  his 
best  behavior,  he  courted,  (which  is  not  very  common) 
the  author,  instead   ol   the  author   lifting  obliged    to 
court  him.     Among  his  temporary  civilnies,  he  inviU 
eri  M'Cullum  to  his  country   house,,  at   Hampstead, 
who,  thinking  that  a  good  dinner  was  no  bad  thing, 
did   the  knight  the  honor  of  a  visit,  on  I  believe  the 
first  Saturday  atter  he  sent  me   the  preceding  letter. 
I  need  not  describe  the  eagerness  of  sir   Richard, 
to  come  at  the  darling  object  of  his  ambition,   and 
as  M'Cullum  afterwards  related  the  conversation,   L 
understand  that  he  was  offered  500/.  tor  the  copy- 
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right  of  his  supposed  stolen  property  !  The  reader  may 
easily  suppose,  that  as  he  had  nothing  to  dispose  of', 
he  could  not  accede  to  the  proposed  terms,  and  there- 
fore sir  Richard  finding  nothing  was  to  be  done  with 
his  visitor,  began  to  probe  him  upon  other  matters 
relative  to  his  party,  and  his  opinion  of  the  disposal 
ot  my  work. 

This  threw  M'Cullum  into  a  great  rage,  when  he 
informed  the  knight,  that  as  I  had  received  a  large 
sum  ot  money,  and  was  also  to  have  an  annuity  ;  he 
expected  me,  to  make  him  a  handsome  reward,  as  he 
jfirst  found  me  out,  which  it  1  neglected  to  do,  he 
was  determined  to  prevent  me  from  having  the  an- 
nuity ; — that  he  would  blow  up  the  whole  set 
of   us  ;  that  it  wa>  an  infamous  plot,  and  that   he 

WAS  ACQUAINTED   WITH  THE  WHOLE  AFFAIR  !  !  ! 

He  then  enumerated  the  parties  concerned,  in  wliieh 
he  included  the  name  of  lord  Folkstone*.  Sir  Rich- 
ard, fearing  that  M'Cullum  might  deny  ail  that  was 
said,  from  his  knowledge,  I  suppose,  k)(  his  being  a 
great  rascal,  requested  a  friend  who  was  in  the  next 
room,  to  be  present,  who,  I  am  informed,  came  in 
and  heard  him  repeat  the  latter  part  of  his  remarks, 
wiih  respect  to  the  plot,  &c,  &c. 

Sir  Richard  knowing,  no  ci<  ubt,  of  what  dangerous 
materials  the  agent  of  a  conspirator  is  in  general  com- 
posed,  began  to  fear  that  his  friend  Wardle  might 
be  ruined  by  the  infidelity  ot  a  character,  who  would 
have  sold  his  parent,  or  any  of  the  dearest  ties  oj  na- 
ture, tor  a  hundred  pounds,  immediately  wrote  to  so- 
licit an  interview  with  lord  Folkstcne  upon  the  sub- 
ject, who  accordingly  called  upon  sir  Richard,  when 
he  communicated  all  the  latter  part  of  his  conversa- 
tion, (leaving  his  desire  of  the  book  out  of  question) 
relative  to  the  threat  held  out  by  M'Cullum.  Lord 
F.  very  coolyand  very  honestly  observed,  that  he  did 
not  understand  what  -was  meant  by  it,  as  he  knew  noth- 
ing ot  the  business  until  it  came  before  the  hou.-e  of 
commons — a  tact  of  which  I  shall  shortly  be  able  to 
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convince  the  reader.  When  his  lordship  called  upcta 
me,  he  related  hi*  conversation  with  sir  Richard,  and 
asked  me,  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  M'Cullum's 
account  of  a  plot  ;  I  told  him  that  at  some  tutuie  pe- 
riod I  might  be  at  liberty  to  say  more  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  at  present  I  was  obliged  to  decline  going 
further  into  the  business — that  if  his  lordship  was  dis- 
posed to  attend  to  the  information  of  sir  Richard,,  he 
perhaps,  might  learn  something  more  of  the  affair 
from  colonel  Wardle,  who  (if  he  pleased)  could  er- 
plain  every  thing  ! 

If  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  pages  of  history,  and 
take  into  our  consideration,  that  man  is  quite  the 
creature  of  circumstances — that  hh  Jears  and  cour- 
age are  worked  upon  by  the  accidental  appearance 
of  reward  and  punishment;  as  quicksilver  rises  and 
falls  by  the  versatile  state  of  the  atmosphere,  we  shaH 
not  be  surprised  that  conspiracies  have  generally  fail- 
ed to  the  extent  of  their  author's  views.  Here  we 
see  a  fellow  who  was  living,  or  rather  starving,  on 
the  bounty  of  a  conspirator,  about  to  sell  him  and  all 
his  glory,  because  he  could  not  get  a  share  of  my 
property,  though  his  master  had  not  in  any  instance, 
violated  his  professions  of  friendship  to  him  !  One 
day  he  was  standing  up  in  the  cause  of  his  patron  ; 
the  next  day  we  see  him  ready  to  stand  up  for  his  de- 
struction !  and  thus  it  is,  the  whole  machinery  of 
such  a  mans  heart  is  regulated  but  by  two  springs  ;— 
the  one  that  turns  up  the  fears  of  the  gallows — and, 
the  other  that  affords  him  a  prospect  of  wealth  ! 

Taking  a  retrospect  ot  some  of  the  recent  exer- 
tions of  those  persons  who  have  formed  plans  on  the 
continent,  for  either  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  or 
some  other  change  in  the  government,  as  in  the  case  of 
generals  Pichegru  and  Moreau,  or  in  the  still  more 
recent  case,  if  correctly  given  by  the  French  papers, 
of  an  endeavor  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  Ferdinand 
VII.  of  Spain,  and  restore  him  to  his  legitimate 
throne,  it  may  be  clearly  seen,  that  the  agents  of  these. 
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acts,  defeated  the  object  of  their  embassy,  through 
the  operation  of  the  passions,  which  ought  to  be  so 
disciplined,  as  to  sleep  with  such  persons.  Indeed, 
the  freedom  of  the  British  government  will  not  ad- 
mit of  carrying  into  effect,  a  private  plan  of  hostili- 
ty on  the  continent,  for  many  reasons ;  one  of 
which  is,  that  though  it  has  the  ability  of  bestowing 
rewards  in  case  of  success,  it  cannot  inflict  punish- 
ment beyond  that  of  contempt  and  future  disregard, 
if  its  agents,  either  through  fear  or  too  much  anxi- 
ety, as  in  the  case  of  Ferdinand,  fail  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  object.  Now  the  arbitrary  go- 
vernment of  France  can,  not  only  reward  as  well  as 
the  english  do,  but  it  can  go  further  with  a  weak- 
nerved  and  unsuccessful  agent,  who  if  not  hanged 
when  found  out  by  his  enemy,  is  soon  lost  to  the 
world  after  his  return  to  Paris ;  and  if  you  want  to 
seek  him,  you  must  inquire  of  the  executioner,  at 
the  door  of  the  Temple  I 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  french  can  do  business  of 
this  kind  better  than  the  english.  An  englishman 
on  his  return  from  an  unsuccessful  embassy,  has 
his  offence  as  his  shield  of  safety,  and  returns  to  so- 
ciety with  the  confidence  of  a  hero,  and  if  he  should 
ever  reflect  upon  his  errors,  he  has  only  to  r  egret  y 
that  nature  had  not  given  him  a  cool  head,  and  more 
courage,  while  his  employers  have  to  reproach 
themselves  for  having  sent  out  a  person  of  such  a 
delicate  contexture  of  nerve  ! 

Another  probable  reason  of  our  ill  success  in 
these  kind  of  things  is,  that  the  englishman,  from 
the  natural  freedom  of  his  government,  has  much 
to  fear  when  employed  on  an  embassy  of  a  private 
nature ;  first,  because  he  is  generally  coupled  with 
associates,  whose  success  and  lives  are  greatly  de- 
pendant on  each  other,  and  for  whose  fears  and  in- 
discretion  he  cannot  be  accountable  ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  dwellings  of  our  leading  political  men,  are 
too  full  of  foreign  servants,  who  are  the  most  dan- 
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gerous  spies  that  can  possibly  infest  a  nation,  and 
who  very  naturally  love  to  see  that  country  flou- 
rish which  gave  them  birth,  consequently  they  eat 
english  beef,  to  enable  them  to  tell  english  secrets^ 
and  thus  the  french  government  soon  gets  at  the 
movements  of  our  cabinet. 

Such  impressions  operating  even  upon  the  mind 
of  a  cool  metaphisical  man,  are  almost  enough  to 
aeitate  his  nerves,  and  induce  him  to  fear  that  eve- 
ry  time  the  wind  shakes  his  window,  the  french  po- 
lice is  coming  into  his  bed-chamber  to  take  him 
away. 

The  person  who  is  employed  to  bring  about  any 
great  events,  such  for  instance  as  bringing  away 
the  incarcerated  Monarch,  whose  presence,  in  his 
own  convulsed  nation,  might  palsy  the  enemy's 
sword  and  ultimately  restore  it  to  all  its  wonted 
greatness,  ought  to  be  possessed  of  qualities  a  lit- 
tle above  the  ordinary  standard  of  men,  otherwise 
the  fiolicy  of  his  country  will  become  exposed,  and 
his  life  pay  for  the  folly  of  its  choice,  and  his  own 
weakness  J 

In  colonel  Wardle,  we  have  seen  wThat  a  political 
agent  is— I  therefore,  will  attempt  to  describe  what 
such  a  character  ought  to  be : — He  should  possess 
great  natural  endowments,  and  be  a  perfect  master 
of  the  passions,  prejudices  and  infirmities  of  man- 
kind, so  as  he  may  at  a  moment  be  able  to  turn  hu- 
man weakness  to  the  advantage  of  his  own  imme- 
diate purpose  ;  he  ought  to  have  a  pretty  general 
knowledge  of  political  events,  which  living  on  the 
mind  as  a  finger  post  of  direction — or  a  beacon  of 
guard,  he  may  be  instantly  able  to  steer  without 
observance  amidst  the  rocks  and  quicksands  of  his 
dangerous  station.  He  ought  to  be  quick  in  concep- 
tion, and  cool'm  execution,  and  Proteus  like,  change 
his  nature  with  every  gale,  without  suffering  the 
little  storms  of  his  service,  to  ruffle  a  mind  which 
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ought  to  bend  coolly  to  every  difficulty,  for  the  at* 
tain  m  en  t  of  itb  ends  ! 

Now  even  such  a  character,  pursuing  his  politi- 
cal course  with  another,  must  act  under  great  ap- 
prehension of  his  associate's  ability  and  indiscre* 
tion,  and  therefore,  no  political  operation  of"  this 
kind  can  be  so  well  affected,  as  when  left  to  one 
clever  individual,  (if  circumstances  will  admit)  who, 
conscious  of  all  resting  upon  himself,  moves  with- 
out the  dread  of  being  betrayed  by  the/ears,  weak- 
ness, or  interest  of  his  colleague. 

If  colonel  Wardle  were  such  a  character  as  I 
have  described,  what  mischief  would  be  within  his 
p<>wer ! — but  his  head  was  never  designed  for  any 
thing  beyond  daring  and  impudent  blunders,  and  the 
violence  of  his  disposition  only  tended  to  expose 
them.  Perhaps  providence,  in  its  wisdom,  has  so 
constructed  our  nature,  for  the  security  of  public 
happiness,  that  but  very  few  men  possess  the  neces- 
sary qualities,  for  shaking  ihe  throne  of  a  nation  ; 
and  where  that  great  invisible  cause  has  given  a 
head  for  evil,  it  has  a'so  given  a  heart  to  counter- 
act its  dangerous  power;  and  where  it  has  given 
the  heart  of  a  Wardle,  it  has  given  a  head  also,  te 
counteract  and  defeat  the  effect  of  its  black  designs. 

Returning  again  to  the  proceedings  in  .parlia- 
ment, I  must  be  allowed  to  inform  the  reader,  that 
on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  investigation,  being  I 
believe,  on  the  20th  of  February,  I  found  myself 
unable  to  attend  the  house  in  consequence  of  in- 
disposition, and  as  doctor  Metcalf  was  then  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  colonel  Wardle  and  his  party  at 
my  table,  I  got  him  to  attend  the  house,  and  to 
state  my  inability  to  be  then  examined,  which  he 
did  and  my  attendance  was  accoidingly  dispensed 
with  on  that  evening.  On  the  forenoon  after  my 
last  examination  in  the  house,  colonel  Wardle  aid 
major  Dodd  called  on  me,  contrary  to  their  promise 
o'i  not  being  seen  at  Westborne  Place  tin  the  dunk 
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of  the  day;*  lord  Folkstone  happened  to  drop  ill 
by  accident,  and  on  finding  them  much  agitated, 
began  to  suspect  there  tvas  something  between  us, 
beyond  that  which  had  met  the  public  eye;  and 
though  lie  had  nothing  of  any  moment  to  say  or 
communicate  to  me,  he  felt  inclined  to  s-ay  and 
Kvatch  the  conduct  of  the  colonel  and  major  Dodd. 
At  tins  time,  I  should  inform  the  re.  der,  I  was  con- 
fined to  my  bed,  and  after  many  entreaties  from 
Dodd  and  Wurdle,  to  see  me,  I  desired  (in  rather 
angry  terms)  to  know  what  it  was  that  occasioned 
them  to  urge  an  interview,  when  I  was  so  indis- 
posed. 

Before  I  introduce  lord  Folkstone  to  the  notice 
of  my  reader,  I  must  be  permitted  to  pay  a  tribute 
of  respect  to  his  honor  and  abilities.  His  lordship 
was  no  way  connected  with  the  persons  who  consti- 
tute the  leading  feature  of  this  work.  He  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  investigation  upon  public 
grounds,  and  only  visited  me  under  the  impression 
of  having  been  an  injured  woman,  who  was  pro- 
voked to  measures,  at  which  my  nature  appeared  to 
revolt.  Under  these  honorable  impressions,  lord 
Folkstone  called  forth  the  energy  of  a  vigorous  un- 
derstanding into  the  supposed  service  of  his  coun- 
try, and  upon  the  same  principle  of  becoming  my 
friend,  he  united  himself  with  the  politics  of  colo- 
nel Wardle,  as  it  will  be  shortly  seen  by  an  isiroit- 
tant  letter  from  his  lordship  to  m«. 

When  lord  Folkstone  found  they  wished  to  be 
admitted  into  my  bed-chamber  for  a  private  confer- 
ence, he  insisted  on  being  present,  as  he  very  pro- 
perly thought,  he  had  a  right  to  know  all  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  a  measure  to  which  he  had 
lent  his  public  support.  Finding  that  nothing  I 
could  say  or  do,   would  excuse  me  from  receiving 

*  See  page  32, 
I 
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their  visit  I  at  last  gave  my  assent,  and  the  colonel 
and  lord  Folkstone  came  up.  After  some  common- 
place expressions  of  sorrow  at  my  confinement,  the 
colonel  told  me,  it  was  highly  necessary  I  should 
not  be  again  called  before  the  house;  and 
though  I  might  be  better  in  health,  I  must  affect 

tO  CONTINUE  INDISPOSED,  as  ANOTHER  EXAMINA- 
TION might  ruin  them  ! — At  these  remarks  lord 
Folkstone  appeared  much  surprised,  and  then  ob- 
served, that  he  was  of  a  very  contrary  opinion,  and 
thought  that  if  I  were  well,  I  ought  to  attend  the 
house  whenever  called  upon.  After  much  alterca- 
tion upon  this  point,  Lord  Folkstone  told  colonel 
Wardle,  that  he  was  sure  there  was  something  go- 
ing on,  with  which  he  was  not  acquainted,  and  in- 
sisted upon  knowing  what  if  was,  that  appeared  to 
disturb  him  so  much  and  which  had  thrown  him 
into  such  an  agitation.  The  colonel  finding 
himself  so  closely  pinned  down  to  the  fioMt,  and 
that  an  evasion  would  not  turn  the  subject,  he  was 
obliged  to  tell  his  Lordship,  that  it  was  of  a  nature 
he  could  not  communicate  to  him  Lord  Folkstone, 
feeling  a  little  indignant  at  this  answer,  Said,  that 
as  he  had  not  been  made  acquainted  with  the  whole 
business,  he  was  sorry  he  had  lent  himself  to  the 
colonel's  cause,  and  immediately  went  down  stairs 
to  major  Dodd,  who  had  been  left  in  the  parlor. 

The  reader  may  naturally  suppose,  that  I  had  a 
pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  colonel's  motives,  for 
asking  me  not  to  appear  again  at  the  house  of  com- 
mons, though  I  was  obliged  to  assume  a  perfect  ig- 
norance of  the  subject,  while  lord  Folkstone  re- 
mained in  the  room. 

Where  a  variety  of  persons  are  concerned  in  an 
affair,  like  that  of  which  1  am  now  writing,  and  so 
many  agents  at  work  in  all  directions,  to  detect  eve- 
ry thing  that  might  tend  to  destroy  their  schemes 
in  the  bud  ;  it  will  not  appear  extraordinary,  that 
government  acquired  some  imf or  matron  of  the  real 
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cause  of  the  investigation,  and  of  these  persons  who 
secretly  organized,  and  gave  it  :heir  private  sup- 
port. By  a  reference  to  the  minutes,  it  may  be  sus- 
pected that  the  duke  of  York's  friends  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  some  facts  dangerous  to 
colonel  Wardle's  popularity ,  from  the  questions 
which  they  had  put  to  me  on  my  former  examina- 
tion : — colonel  Wardle,  feeling  himself  alone,  be- 
gan to  unbosom  his  fears,  by  observing,  that  he 
and  major  Dodd  were  very  apprehensive  that  go- 
vernment were  in  possession  of  circumstances 
which  would  prove  unfavorable  to  the  cause,  if  I 
were  again  examined,  and  though  I  had  most  ably 
evaded  their  questions,  yet  another  examination 
might  lead  to  the  discovei-y  of  (he  whole  plot ;  they, 
therefore,  thought  it  most  adviseable  to  prevent  me 
(if  possible)  from  again  attending  the  house,  as  the 
most  effectual  means  o?  their  own  security. 

The,  colonel  continued  to  assure  me,  that  major 
Dodd  had  also  heard  from  various  quarters,  that 
suspicions  were  whispering  about,  that  he,  and  the 
duke  of  Kent  had  promoted  the  investigation,  and 
as  1  had  been  already  so  closely  questioned  upojt 
that  and  other  subjects,  they  must  dose  their  glori- 
ous parliamentary  career,  without  the  hazard  of  my 
future  assistance  at  St.  Stephen's.  The  colonel 
then  took  leave  of  me.  I  afterwards  understood 
that  lord  Folkstone,  had  a  very  serious  conversa- 
tion with  major  Dodd,  in  the  parlor,  who  also  re- 
fused to  impart  the  secret  to  his  Lordship. 

Notwithstanding  I  religiously  kept  my  promise 
with  the  colonel  and  major  Dodd,  that  I  would  not 
inform  lord  Folkstone  of  the  private  understanding 
that  existed  between  us,  with  respect  to  the  duke 
©f  Kent  being  through  his  confidential  secretary,  the 
main  spring  of  all  the  political  machinery  ;  his 
lordship  found  that  the  hounds  had  not  opened  for 
nothing,  and  having  caught  the  scent,  on  the  above 
Biorning,  at  Bridge-street,  he  privately  pursued  the 
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track  till  be  traced  the  retreat  of  the  sly  fox,  who 
had  been  doing  so  much  mischief  in  the  dark  ! 

Though  I  shall  presently  go  more  at  length  into 
my  motives  for  not  publishing  my  memoirs,  in 
consequence  of  the  extraordinary  affidavit,  and  af- 
terwards personal  evidence  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips  ; 
yet  I  must  here  inform  the  reader,  that  I  did  not 
hit  ufion  the  expediency  of  becoming  an  author  till 
the  latter  end  of  February  ;  a  circumstance  which 
I  entreat  the  public  to  bear  in  memory,  as  much 
important  matter  arises  from  that  FACT. 

When  colonel  Wardle  and  his  colleagues  found 
that  I  would  not  publish  my  book,  as  I  have  more 
than  once  had  occasion  to  remark,  and  that  it  was 
become  a  service  of  danger*,  to  offer  me  again  to  the 
notice  cf  the  house  of  commons,  upon  any  new  sub- 
ject ;  their  visits  were  less  frequent,  and  their  whole 
conduct  assumed  a  different  feature,  though  they 
kept  up  u  sort  of 'respectful  politeness,  under  the 
management  of  a  cold-hearted  policy  ! 

Keeping  in  mind  the  maxim  of  the  poet,  that 
"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which  ta- 
-kan  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  ;"  and  believ- 
ing that  Shakspear  did  not  mean  to  exclude  females 
from  the  advantage  of  this  doctrine,  I  thought,  that 
I  could  not  as  a  parent,  do  too  much  for  my  chil- 
dren, who  had  cominc?iced  a  very  expensive  educa- 
tion, and  who  have  ever  been  the  endearing  objects 
of  my  care  and  solicitude;  I  therefore  wrote  to  co- 
lonel Wardle  upon  the  subject  of  a  subscription, 
which  severtcl  of  my  friends  had  suggested,  who 
thinking  me  deserving  of  public  patronage,  and  not 
being  acquainted  with  colonel  Wardle's  private  pe~ 
.  cuniary  engagements,  had  advised  me  to  this  mea- 


sure ! 


Having  so  tar  explained  my  motives,  I  beg  to  intro- 
duce to  vour  notice,  not  the  same  colonel  Wardle  that 
}  raised  "from  obscurity,  to  the  pinnacle  of  popular 
admiratvon,  and  who  would  have  eaten  the  very  dirt 
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on  which  I  trod,  at  one  time  for  my  services — but  a 
colonel  Wardle,  who  not  being  able  to  make  other  po- 
litical uses  of  me  for  the  destruction  of  ******,  began 
to  play  Ihe  Jesuit,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  an- 
swer to  my  application,  wirh  respect  to  the  subscrip- 
tion, in  the  drawing  up  of  which,  his  wife,- 1  suppose 
afforded  him  assistance: 

"  March  24. 

"  Thanks  for  your  good  wishes,  but  my  poor  boy 
is  in  that  state  which  renders  me  unequal  to  give  my 
mind  to  any  subject  whatever.  I  had  hoped  that  your 
arrangement  about  your  book,  would  have  warded  off 
ail  present  difficulty,  and  I  hope,  1  need  not  assure 
you,  that  I  shall  ever  be  disposed  to  promote  any  plan 
t or  your  permanent  advantage;  that  you  deserve  well 
oj  your  country,  I  believe,  to  be  a  very  general  senti- 
ment, but  the  idea  that  prevails,  that  you  are  living  in 
spiendor,  militates  forcibly  a  gainst  any  thing  you  Sug- 
gest, I  wish  you  would  consult  Lord  1 .  and  I  anxiously 
wish,  that  having  cons ultcd  htm,  you  would  attend  to 
his  advice.     God  bless  you." 

It  does  not  require  much  penetration  to  see  through 
the  artifice  of  this  letter. — Colonel  Wardle  finding 
that  no  further  use  could  be  made  of  me,  had  only 
another  task  to  perform,  which  was  to  avoid  in  ihe 
qu.etest  way  possible,  the  fulfilment  oi  all  his  pro- 
mises, and  therefore  he  enters  upon  a  nexi  plan  of  ope- 
rations, by  sending  the  above  document,  in  which  he 
very  artfully  begs  me  to  consult  Lord  Folkstone  upon 
the  state  of  my  affairs,  whose  knowledge  of  all  his 
private  proceedings  he   made  every  endeavor  to  pre- 

It  is  necessary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  on  the 
receipt  oi  the  above  extraordinary  letter,  1  wrote 
back  immediately  to  inform  colonel  Wardle,  that  I 
should  be  happy  to  t*ke  Lord  Eoikstone's  opinion  bc> 

1   2- 
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fore  that  of  r.ny  other  person,  and  begged  he  would 
give  me  leave  to  explain  the  whole  ot  the  transaction 
to  his  lordship;  but  to  this  proposition,  the  good  co- 
lonel decidedly  objected,  and  therefore,  at  that  time,  I 
did  not  mention  it  to  lord  Folkstone,  believing  that 
colonel  Wardle  would  reconsider  the  matter,  and  see 
the  policy  of  being  for  once  in  his  life  wise — a  polit- 
ical oversight,  1  know  he  has  since  ?%egretted,  and 
which  has  given  him  many  n  painful  hour;  but  after 
advancing  a  falsehood  to  the  country,  in  his  hasty  and 
foolish  address  to  the  people  of  England;  he  has 
been  obliged  to  wade  through  a  sea  of  iniquity  to  sup- 
poit  it,  and  to  keep  up  that  nimbus  of  his  Popu- 
larity ! 

1  have  already  given  a  faithful  account  of  all  that 
I  heard  pass  between  the  colonel  and  Lord  Folkstone, 
on  their  last  meeting  at  my  house;  and  it  must  ap- 
pear pretty  clear  to  the  reader,  that  I  have  stated 
nothing  but  facts,  as  I  have  mentioned  the  name  of  a 
nobleman  who  can  contradict  this  declaration,  if  oth- 
erwise than  true.  But  I  entertain  too  high  an  opinion 
of  the  integrity  and  honor  of  lord  Folkstone,  to  be- 
lieve that  he  will  venture  to  deny  any  part  of  the  above 
statement.  Experience  has  certainly  taught  me  not 
to  depend  on  the  honor  or  memory  ot  any  man,  par- 
ticularly when  I  possess  the  means  of  doing  justice  to 
my  own  character  through  the  medium  of  unanswer- 
able documents  ! 

After  this  letter  the  colonel  was,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  less  frequent  at  my  house,  and  when  any 
of  his  agents  called,  every  artful  excuse  was  employ- 
ed to  avoid  any  thing  that  led  to  the  subject  in  which 
I  was  most  interested.  I  was  told,  however,  that  I 
had  broken  every  agreement,  in  having  withdrawn 
my  intended  book  from  the  public  eye,  and  <a  the 
colonel  and  his  friends  had  an  important  purpose  to 
answer  through  that  publication,  1  had  greatly  inju- 
red and  disappointed  them — -consequently  I  had  no 
right  to  expect  the  fulfilment  of  their  premises.     To 
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this,  I  replied,  that  the  idea  of  publishing,  did  no: 
occur  to  me  tili  long  after  their  promises  ot  reward, 
and  that  as  I  had  accomplished  an  injury  to  the  duke 
ot  '1  ork,  according  to  agreement,  I  felt  myself  enti- 
tled to  every  penny  of  the  promised  remuneration. 
Upon  this  principle  they  endeavored  to  shuffle,  and 
after  several  remonstrances,  1  wrote  the  following  let- 
ter to  colonel  VVardle,  which  no  person  would,  or  could 
have  written  to  another,  who  had  not  a  JUST  claim 
upon   his  honor: — 

"  May  14th,  1809- 
u  Dear  Sir, 

"  When  I  sent  for  you  the  other  day,  and  you 
were  accompanied  by  major  Dodd,  to  enquire  what 
were  your  intentions,  with  respect  to  putting  your 
promises  into  execution;  you  seamed  unwilling  to 
admit  that  they  were  made  but  conditionally,  this 
I  deny.  The  only  construction  I  can  put  upon 
it,  is  this,  that  you  felt  yourself  under  a  heavy  res- 
ponsibility to  me,  and  of  which,  both  yourself  and 
major  Dodd  thought  to  get  rid  of,  by  future  promises, 
as  futile  and  evasive,  neither  of  which  ought,  or  can 
succeed. — I  will  here  put  you  once  more  in  mind  of 
those  promises,  and.  of  my  expectations,  which  if  you 
value  yourselves  as  men  of  honor,  you  cannot  but 
accede  to,  nor  can  you  think  I  require  anything,  but 
what  I  am  fully  entitled  to. — Nothing  less  than  live 
hundred  a  year  ;  and  as  my  children  have  been  equal 
-sufferers  with  myself,  in  the  public  opinion,  as  being 
the  daughters  of  so  indiscreet  a  mother,  they  demand 
from  me  every  thing  I  can,  or  ought  to  command; 
and  therefore,  as  five  hundred  a  year  for  my  own  life, 
which  may  be  short,  would  be  of  no  advantage  to 
them,  I  think,  that  by  letting  you  off  for  ten  thou- 
sand pounds,  is  not  half  your  promises  to  me ;  yet, 
as  I  feel  aware  ot  what  you  mentioned  the  other  day, 
cf  not  having  it  in  immediate  power  to  accomplish. 
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I  expect  that  you  and  major  Dodd,  enter  into  a 
joint  bond,  as  you  did  into  joint  promises,  for  ten 
thousand  pounds,  to  be  paid  rac  within  two  years,  and 
till  that  be  accomplished,  to  pay  me  the  £500  a  year,, 
commencing  from  March  last,  and  to  pay  Wright  the 
remainder  of  his  bill. 

"  This  is  all,  and  surely  it  is  not  of  half  the  value 
•f  the*  promises  made  me,  which  were  these  ! — As  my 
son  was  then  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of 
York,  of  course  would  lose  that  protection  as  soon 
as  1  began  upon  the  dnke's  ruin.  He  was  to  have 
equal  protection  from  the  duke  of  Kent. — I  with- 
drew my  son,  and  I  have  him  now  on  my  hands.  The 
jiext  was  a  situation  for  captain  Thompson  in  seme 
way,  enough  to  keep  him,  or,  in  the  event  of  the 
duke  of  Kent  coming  in  as  commander  in  Chief,  to 
get  him  reinstated  in  the  army. — he  still  remains  as 
he  was  !!! — The  next,  the  payment  of  the  arrears  of 
annuity,  as  promised  me  by  the  duke  of  York,  and 
the  annuity  to  be  continued  to  me  during  my  life  of 
four  hundred  per  annum:  my  debts  to  be  paid,  those 
contracted  while  I  lived  with  the  duke  of  York,  and 
fhose  since. 

"  The  debt  of  twelve  hundred  pounds,  which  is 
owing  to  mr.  Comrie,  for  which  he  stops  my  jewels 
and  furniture. 

"  My  present  house  and  furniture  to  be  paid  fo?, 
of  which  a  part  only  is  paid  by  you  and  Dodd. 

"Now  let  me  ask  you,  if  the  ten  thousand  pounds 
is  ecjual  to  half  the'se  promises.*  and  fur  the  fulfil- 
ment of  each,  you  pledged  yourself  in  the  most  so- 
lemn manner  to  see  performed,  and  to  which  I  paid 
the  most  implicit  confidence  and  belief,  or  why  did  I 
j?esist,  and  expose,  during  the  investigation,  the  over- 
tures made  me  by  Williams,  of  whatever  sum  that  I 
might  ask  for,  being  ready  for  my  acceptance,  to 
make  me  affluent  for  lile?  Think  upon  this.  I  shall 
sdd  out  little  more,  but  even  were  this  sum  to  come 
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out  of  your  own  pocket,  the  character  you  have  ac- 
quired through  my  means,  would  not  be  more  thaa  I 
am  fully  entitled  to. 

"  I  remain,  Dear  Sir, 
<4  Your's,  &c.  &c. 
(Signed)  "  M.  A.  Clarke." 

"  Take  a  fortnight  to  consider;  after  that  time  do 
not  depend  upon  my  secrecy,  and  1  shall  consider 
myself  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  I  please,  ot  the 
copy  of  this  letter.*' 

No  one,  I  trust,  can  be  so  credulous  as  to  believe 
that  I  would  have  made  such  a  demand  on  the  purse 
of  another,  if  previous  circumstances  had  not  warrant- 
ed every  sentence  oi  this  epistle! — The  thing  speaks 
so  clearlv  for  itself,  that  I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader 
with  any  further  illustration  of  my  letter,  beyond 
that  paragraph  which  speaks  of  my  having  withdrew 
my  son  from  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  York  for 
that  of  the  duke  of  Kent.  Was  it  likely,  that  dis- 
tressed as  I  then  was,  I  should  have  removed  my  boy 
from  all  the  comforts  of  life,  and  advantages  necessarily 
attendant  on  the  duke  of  York's  patronage,  for  my  own 
maintenance,  out  of  the  hundred  pounds,  which  major 
Dodd  and  the  Colonel  have  since  sworn  was  all 
that  they  promised  tome  for  my  laborious  services  in 
ihe  house  of  commons.  If  the  reader  should  believe 
this,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  make  him  believe,  that 
he  is  walking  about  without  that  useless  thing,  called 
his  owti  head  ! 

I  suppose  this  letter  threw  hiin  into  some  slight 
degree  of  turmoil,  as  he  came  with  it  in  his  hand, 
soon  after  he  received  it,  and  begged  to  see  me  but 
as  I  had  previously  determined  upon  my  future 
course  of  proceeding,  my  servant  did  not  admit 
him,  as  may  be  seen  further  on,  in  my  addi\ss  to 
the  people  of  the  united  kingdom. 

I  must  here  inform  the  reader,  that  before  lord 
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Eblkstone  left  London,  be  teazed  me  to  confr.u 
what  he  had  discovered  of  the  private  history  of 
my  expectations,  from  the  duke  of  Kent,  through 
Colonel  Wardle  and  major  Dodd,  and  on  my  full 
exposure  of  every  particular,  he  expressed  his  in- 
dignation at  the  dirty  proceedings,  in  very  strong 
and  manly  language,  but  observed,  that  he  should 
see  the  colonel  that  very  evening  in  the  house  of 
commons,  and  would  sound  him  upon  his  intentions 
towards  me.  On  his  lordship's  next  visit,  he  toid 
me  that  he  had  asked  colonel  Wardle,  whether  he 
knew  how  I  supported  my  establishment,  as  he  did 
not  believe  I  was  living  under  the  protection  of  any 
one—and  whether  he  meant  to  exert  himself  for  a 
subscription,  or  to  do  any  other  act  of  pecuniary 
kindness  in  return  for  my  servicfs  —-The  colonel 
feit  confused  at  these  questions,  and  after  some  little 
pause,  he  said  he  did  not  know  any  thing  about  my 
affairs,  but  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  do  any 
thing  for  me,  and  in  fact  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  take  an  interest  in  rny  concerns.-— His  lordship 
then  left  him  with  some  strong  observation,  and  as- 
sured me  that  he  would  cut  the  dirty  fellow,  which  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  he  did;  for  seveial 
months,  till  his  lordship  found  it  political  to  notice 
him  again,  in  order  to  keep  up  that  system  of  poli- 
tics, to  which  he  gives  his  usual  support ! !  ! 

Furnished  as  1  feel  myself  with  the  means  of  sup- 
porting every  sentence  of  this  work,  I  should  be 
extremely  weak  to  suffer  either  my  respect  or  deli' 
eacy,  for  the  political  conduct  of  any  individual,  to 
keep  from  the  public  eye  a  letter  of  any  impor- 
tance to  my  cause.  If  what  I  am  about  to  intro- 
duce to  the  notice  of  the  reader,  had  been  written 
by  a  ministerial  man,  or  one  under  the  influence  of 
royalty ,  it  might  present  itself  in  a  questionable 
shape  ! — but  when  coming  directly  from  ^nobleman 
who  is  an  opponent  to  ministers,  and  who  distin- 
guished himself  from  principle   only,   in   colonel 
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Wardle's  cause,  it  \vi\\alo?ie  become  an  unanswer- 
able defence  and  justification  of  my  conduct  ;  even 
though  I  should  cease  to  write  another  line  upon 
the  subject  I 

Farringdon,  June  27,  1809. 
Mrs.  CLARKE, 

Westborne  Place,  t 

Sloane  square,  London. 
Folfotone (Free.) 

"  Coleshill  house,  27th  June'. 
"  Dear  madam, 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  letter  which  I  have- 
just  received  from  you.  It  is  not  dated  either  as  to 
time  or  place ;  so  I  address  this  to  you  at  your  old 
house  Let  me  know  when  you  write  me  to  change 
the  direction.  I  wish  I  had  some  news  to  send 
you  in  return  for  your  entertaining  letter,  but  from 
this  sequestered  spot  you  can  expect  none — indeed 
since  I  came  here  i  have  done  nothing  but  attend 
Bibury — wander  about  the  fields  by  myself,  and  eat 
strawberries,  things  which  are  very  entertaining 
and  wholesome,  but  altogether  uninteresting  to  re- 
late. Your  letter,  on  the  contrary,  is  full  of  inte- 
resting matter,  whereon,  such  a  hermit  as  I  am  at 
this  place,  whether  he  be  of  a  contemplative  turn 
of  mind  or  not,  might  chew  the  cud  ot  reflection 
for  many  a  day.  I  THINK  FROM  WHAT  YOU 
SAY,  THERE  WILL  BE  HELL  TO  PAY,  IF 
THE  MATTER  COMES  ON  FOR  TRIAL. 
THE  WHOLE  AFFAIR  MUST  OUT,  AND 
THE  ROYAL  BROTHER,*  DODD,  AND 
WARDLE,  WILL  BE  EXPOSED.  I  LA- 
MENT iHAT  THEY  DO  NOT  FORESEE 
THIS  ;  OR,  THAT  THEY   DID  NOT  FORE- 
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SEE  THTS,  AND  PREVENT  THE  EVLA'k. 
I  DO  N'-T  GUESS  WHAI  THE  LATTER 
MEANS  TO  DO,  I  SUPPOSE  HE  WILL 
TRUST  TO  HIS  POPULARITY  TO  BEAR 
HIM  THROUGH,  BUT  THAT  W.LL  NOT 
DO— FOR  AFJER  ALL,  1HOUGH  HIS  PART 
HAS  NOT  BMEAT  SO  BASA  AS  THAT  OF 
THE  OTHER  TWO,  IT  HAS  BEAM  A  DIRTY 
OjVA,  AND  HE  HAS  BUFFERED  HIMSELF 
TO  BE  MADE  AN  INSTRUMENT  OF  BY 
THEM.  T  e  thing-,  however,  will  do  no  good  to 
the  royal  family  in  general ;  for  though  the  duke's 
friends  and  the  ministry,  will  attempt  to  invalidate 
your  testimony,  in  consequence  of  the  promises 
held  out  to  you,  there  is  so  much  evidence  in  your 
statements — so  many  corroborating  circumstances, 
and  so  many  people  know  so  many  instances  of  the 
kind,  that  the  public  will  not  be  induced  to  believe 
your  testimony  false.  The  thing,  however  will  be, 
doubtless,  attempted,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if 
the  duke  was  to  be  re-instated.  If  that  should  be, 
I  hope  you  will  be  prepared  to  give  them  some  new 
instances,  and  proofs  of  your  power,  and  the  duke's 
subserviency.  I  suppose  the  public  prints  will  en- 
deavor to  mix  me  up  with  pre-named  trio,  but 
that  is  quite  impossible.  Whitbread,  Burdett,  and 
myself,  can  in  no  degree  be  involved — at  least  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  as  clear  as  I  know 
myself  to  be.  I  saw  by  the  papers,  that  the  South- 
wark  baronet  had  obtained  for  you,  your  letters — 
mrs.  Jackson  will  now  be  easy  ! 

"As  lor  Clavering,  he  is  acting  the  part  of  a  per- 
fect ideot.  The  best  tiling  he  could  have  done,  would 
have  been  to  have  walked  quietly  out  of  his  goal, 
and  hid  himself.  The  less  he  is  heard  of  the  better 
for  him.  Instead  ol  which,  however,  he  is,  I  sec, 
publishing  a  book — Clavering  writing  ,x  book!  !  !-— 
and  as  for  challenging,  if  he  has  a  mind  to  fight  every 
body  who  speaks  ill  of  him,  he  will  have  to  fire  at 
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rvery  man  lie  meets.  The  idea  of  fighting  witk 
Whiter  bad,  is  very  bad.  He  must  take  care,  or 
he  will  be  running  his  foolish  head  into  some  foolish 
scrape  or  another.  All  this  to  do,  I  could  contem- 
plate with  amusement,  or  at  least  I  could  sit  by,  and 
observe  all  these  intrigues  at  work  different  ways, 
with  philosophical  indifference,  were  I  not  fearful  you 
would  be  the  sufferer.  I  tremble  for  the  settlement 
of  your  affairs,  which  I  should  presume  to  be  now 
more  distant  than  ever. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  be  tired  cf  this  scrawl, 
"which  is  nearly  illegible. — Pray  let  me  hear  from  you 
again  when  any  thing  occurs,  and  you  have  a  moment 
for  writing.  Your  letters  sent  to  Harley-street,  as 
usual,  will  meet  me.     Adieu  ! 

Ever  sincerely,  your's,  Folkstone." 

I  feel  confident  that  I  might  here  drop  my  pen  in 
my  defence,  and  rest  satisfied,  that  I  have  already 
clone  all  that  the  public  expected  and  required  of  me! 
— But  Machiavel's  prince,  the  great  star  that  light- 
ed Buonaparte  along  the  murky  path  to  lm  present 
glory,  forbids  that  policy  which  allows  too  much  in- 
dulgence to  your  enemy,  of  whose  revenge,  he  ob- 
serves, there  should  be  left  no  reason  to  fear. 

Impressed  with  a  belief,  that  those  persons  who 
endeavored  to  swear  me  into  a  gaol,  and  perhaps  a 
pillory,  and,  who  sought  the  destruction  of  myself 
and  children,  do  not  deserve  much  lenity,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  unmask  their  actions,  for  the  contempt  anal 
derision  of  the  world  ! 

As  the  names  of  sir  Francis  Burdettand  mr.  Whit- 
bread  are  mentioned  in  lord  Folkstone's  letter,  (T 
feel  myself  called  upon  to  corroborate  his  lordship's 
declaration)  of  their  having  been  in  noway  connected 
with  the  private,  proceedings  of  colonr  1  Wardle  and 
major  Dudd.  Like  lord  F.  they  only  acted  upon 
public  principles,  when  the  charges  became  a  subject 
of  parliamentary  discussion. 
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Of  both  these  gentlemen  I  am  bound  to  speak  in 
the  most  grateful  terms,  and  to  express  my  admira- 
tion of  their  private  worth,  and  great  abilities.  With 
the  politics  of  sir  Francis  I  have  nothing  to  do  or 
say,  farther  than  I  believe  he  means  well,  though  im- 
prudently  too  violent  ^  and  not  very  choice  as  to  the. 
character  of  his  political  associates  I 

When  sir  Francis  possesses  himself  of  a  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  colonel  Wardle's  character,  I  think 
he  will  be  sorry  that  he  has  recently  suffered  such  a 
man,  during  the  commotion  in  Piccadilly,  to  crawl 
vp  his  back,  and  seat  himself  upon  nnpoluted  shoul- 
ders, in  order  that  the  lustre  of  his  character  might 
afford  a  transient  ray  to  play  round  a  visage  so  deep* 
ly  clouded  with  guilt ! 

If  mr.  Gillray,  the  ingenious  carrciturist,  were  to 
employ  his  pencil  upon  Wardle's  artful  method  of 
again  trying  to  raise  himself  in  the  public  opinion, 
the  worthy  baronet  would  be  seen  to  labor  under 
as  great  a  bundle  of  sin,  as  John  Bunyan,  the  hero  of 
"  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  !" 

The  other  paragraphs  of  this  important  letter  are 
io  complete  a  defence  of  my  conduct,  and  exposure  of 
colonel  Wardle,  that  I  shall  now  leave  them  for  him 
to  chew  the  cud  of  reflection  upon,  with  what  appetite 
he  may  ;  while  I  conduct  the  other  of  my  readers  to 
another  part  of  the  subject. 

In  my  letter  to  colonel  Wardle,  I  promised  to  wait 
a  fortnight  for  his  answer,  but  not  hearing  from  him 
upon  the  subject,  I  informed  mr.  Wright  of  his  con- 
duct to  me,  in  order  that  he  might  be  upon  the 
alert  with  respect  to  his  bill.  He  accordingly,  called 
on  the  colonel  several  times,  who  being  always  deni- 
ed, thought  it  prudent  to  leave  his  bill  with  the  fol* 
lowing  note: 

"  Francis   Wright's  respectful  compliments  to 

the  colonel,  has  taken  the  liberty  to  inclose  his  bill* 

ad  as  the  articles  were  to  be  charged  for  ready  mo* 
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sey,  having  met  with  a  most  serious  disappointment, 
will  thank  him  to  settle  the  balance,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose will  call  upon  him  tomorrow  morning  at  1 1 
o'clock. 

"  Rathbone  Place,  June  1,   1S09." 

Not  hearing  from  the  colonel  in  clue  time,  Wright 
again  called  at  his  house,  when  his  servant  brought 
out  word,  that  his  master  could  not  see  him,  and  that 
he  did  not  know  any  such  person,  nor  any  thing  about 
his  business,  therefore,  he  must  have  made  a  mistake, 
and  come  to  the  urong  house  !  !  ! — I  am  sure  the 
reader  will  think  with  me,  that  such  an  answer,  was 
enough  to  enrage  mr.  Wright,  and  induce  him  to  go 
instantly  and  consult  his  attorney,  who,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  of  which  he  wa§ 
well  acquainted,  advised  him  to  proceed  against  the 
colonel  immediately,  otherwise  he  would  lose  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  term. 

I  wonder  whether  the  colonel  knew  mr.  Wright, 
'when  he  personally  coaxed  him  to  do  his  dirty  work, 
in  making  an  inquiry  with  respect  to  a  lady  in  the 
New-road,  who  was  supposed  to  have  beer,  acquaint- 
ed with  a  personage  of  high  rank. — 1  wonder  whether 
he  knew  mr.  Wright  when  he  was  soliciting  other 
favors  of  him,  with  respect  to  an  officer  in  the  Guards, 
and  endeavoring  to  make  him  an  instrument  of  his  con- 
venience in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  which  favors  mr. 
Wright,  though  obliged  to  promise,  told  me,  he  did 
not  choose  to  perform,  as  there  was  such  a  person  as 
M'Cullum  about  the  colonel,  who  was  better  fit  for 
that  kind  of  dishonorable  business  than  himself. 

Mr.  Wright  had  now  no  alternative  left  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  money,  but  by  a  legal  proceeding  against 
the  colonel,  who  accordingly  soon  understood  that  he 
had  to  dispute  the  point  with  John  Doe  and  Richard 

Roe. 

Before  the  cause  came  on  to  be  tried,  the  colonel 
very,  naturally  had   several  consultations  with  his 
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eoensel,  whom  as  I  before  observed,  he  deceived  vthlh 
respect  to  the  real  merits  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Cobbett  having  got  wind  of  the  impending 
danger  of  his  friend's  popularity,  made  some  en- 
quiries upon  the  subject,  and  hearing,  through  mr. 
Waithman  the  linen-draper,  that  he  had  seen  the  co- 
lonel's brief,  which  evinced  an  unspotted  case,  he  gave 
him  his  assurance  of  support  in  his  Weekly  Register, 
but  expressed  a  desire  to  see  a  fair  copy  of  it,  which 
mr.  Coriield  immediately  prepared  with  all  necessary 
omissions,  and  Wardle  seat  off  to  Botley. — Cobbetfc 
and  Waithman  being  impressed  with  a  belief  that 
this  brief  contained  the  whole  transaction,  and  it  in 
bo  way  impeached  the  character  of  their  friend 
Wardle,  as  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  honor,  they  pre- 
dicted the  most  favorable  result  to  his  cause. 

As  the  trial  approached,  and  as  colonel  Wardle's 
fears  gradually  made  him  unfold  circumstances  that 
Were  not  at  all  touched  upon  in  the  briefs  which  had 
been  prepared  expressly  t©  preserve  his  character  with 
Cobbett  and  Waithman.  mr.  Coriield  b?'r'ZU.  to  see  a 
little  more  into  the  real  situation  of  his  client,  and  ad- 
vised accordingly. 

It  is  said  that  he  who  deceives  his  physician  oc 
lawyer,  deceives  himself,  and  this  was  precisely  the 
case  with  the  colonel,  who  told  ont  thing  one  day, 
and  another  afterwards,  and  only  in  the  moments  of 
Agitation,  let  the  facts  drop  out,  which  he  often  ap- 
peared ready  to  re-swallow,  and  twist  any  way  by 
ial seh cod  ! 

One  morning,  after  a  long  consultation  with  mr. 
Serjeant  Bett,  who  afforded  him  no  hopes  of  his  cause, 
and  who  predicted  the  destruction  of  that  fair  fabric 
of  fame,  the  colonel  had  labored  so  much  to  rear; 
— he,  under  great  agitation  of  mind,  requested  mr. 
Coriield  to  call  at  Ralhbone  Place,  and  see  whether 
Wright  was  disposed  to  any  terms  of  settlement, 
while  he  waited  at  the  corner  of  Percy-street.  Ac- 
cordingly they  walked   thither,   when  mr,*  Coifieid 
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left  hrm,  during  his  visit  to  the  plaintiffs  house,  who 
not  being  in  the  way,  he  had  a  conversation  with  his 
brother,   mr.    Daniel  Wright. 

I  understand  mr.  Daniel  YVVgbt  told  mr.  Corfield 
that  his   brother  had  no  wish  to  expose  the  colonel's 
pecuniary  situation  with    me,  or  himself — that  all   he 
Jooked  to,    was  the  payment  of  his  bill,  and  that  he 
did   not  wish  to  inforce  it   in  any    way   immediately 
distressing  to  the   pocket  of  colonel  Wardle — but,  as 
it  was  a  just  demand,  his  brother  would  not  be  frightened 
out  of  his  money  1 — he  then  begged  to  refer  him  to  mr. 
Stokes,  who,  he  was  sure,  would  do  every  thing  that  was 
fair  and  honorable.     After  some  few  miscellaneous  ob- 
servations, mr.  Corfield  left  mr.  Daniel  Wright,  for 
his  client  in  Percy-street,  whom  he  of  course  made 
acquainted    with    the   particulars   of   his   interview. 
This  gentleman   then  waited  upon   mr.  Stokes,  who 
refused  to  settle  the  business  any  other  way  than  by 
the   verdict  of  a  jury,  unless  colonel  Warcile   would 
allow  his  liability  to  perform   the   promise   he  made 
to  mr.  Wright,,  leaving  only   the  amount  of  the  debt 
to   arbitration.     From    golden-square,  he  accompa- 
nied mr.  Corfield  to  the  fields  adjacent  to  Westborne 
place,   where    he  waited  an  hour,   while  his  solicitor 
was  employing  his  best  efforts  with  me,  in  the  service 
of  the  colonel. 

At  this  time,  the  public  prints  had  got  hold  of  some 
of  the  leading  circumstances  attending  the  suit,  and 
colonel  Ward ie  was  consequently  placed  in  an  awk- 
ward situation.  If  he  settled  the  biii,  he  feared  it 
would  be  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  his  bribery  to  me, 
and  therefore  he  pictured  to  himself  all  the  frightful 
dangers  attendant  on  the  trial  of  the  action.  Under 
these  agonizing  sensations  of  his  then  present  predica- 
ment, he  asked  mr.  Corfield,  as  the)'  passed  through 
Bedford-square,  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
the  chiltern  hundreds,  as -he  should  dread  to  again  face 
the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Coj field  told  him,  tkiU 
K  2 
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the  house  would  be  most  likely  up  before  the  trial 
came  on,  and  that  the  succeeding  session  of  parlia- 
ment, could  not  take  cognizance  of  the  precedings  of 
the  former;  he,  therefore,  advised  him  not  to  be  too 
hasty  upon  resigning  his  seat  in  the  house,  as  acci- 
dent and  time  might  do  much  in  his  favor. 

Raised  again  into  hope,  by  the  agreeable  consola- 
tion of  his  solicitor,  he  determined  to  brave  the  storm 
till  fresh  difficulties  crowded  in  upon  him.  His  coun- 
sel asked  questions  which  he  never  expected,  and  was 
therefore  not  prepared  to  meet;  and  thus  each  day 
encircled  him  with  embarrassment.  Mr.  Corfield, 
at  last,  picked  out  of  his  client ,  by  stratagem,  too  much 
of  his  case  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  acquired  such  of  the 
facts  which  had  been  at  first  studiously  concealed, 
that  were  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  his  defence  of  the 
action.  He  had,  however,  a  duty  to  perform  to  his 
client,  and  as  he  could  not  pay  the  money,  he  had  to 
meet  the  enemy  with  all  the  generalship  in  his  power. 

A  day  or  two  before  the  trial  colonel  Wardle  wrote 
a  paper  of  instructions  to  mr.  Coiiield,  which  he  has 
NOW  in  ins  possession  ! 

"  If  mr.  Daniel  Wright  should  swear  so  and  so, 
(then  explaining  particulars)  be  prepared  for  him,  as 
he  will  perjure  himself — and  if  mrs.  Clarke  should 
sweare  so  and  so,  she  will  also  perjure  herself." 

When  this  paper  was  shewn  to  mr.  Serjeant  Best, 
he  very  properly  said,  "  good  God,  how  should  colo- 
nel Wardle  know  all  this,  if  he  did  not  know  that 
the  reverse  of  such  supposed  evidence  is  the 
truth  and  the  truth  of  course  is  against  him  !  /  /" 
Wise  and  honorable  colonel  Wardle  ! 

When  mr.  Corfield  was  about  to  draw  his  last  brief 
(for  1  believe  there  were  several)  he  requested  col- 
onel Wardle  to  bring  major  Dodd  and  all  the  persons 
concerned  in  the  cause,  that  he  might  examine  them 
upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  respective  testis 
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tnony.  But  the  colonel  objected  to  it,  under  some 
frivolous  excuse,  and  the  brief  was  drawn  for  the  sole 
instructions  of  the  defendant,  who  did  not  intro- 
duce him  to  major  Dodd  and  mr.  Glennie,  till  on  the 
morning  of  the  trial,  at  the  king's  arms  coflee-house, 
near  Westminster  hall. 

As  soon  as  the  ceremony  of  the  introduction  was 
over,  the  colonel  then  ventured  to  tell  a  little  mere  of 
his  cabe  to  Corfield  ; — he  informed  him  for  theirs* 
time,  of  his  hating  taken  me  to  the  Martello  towers, 
and  having  given  me  a  sum  of  money,  a  fact,  which  he 
had  before  positively  denied  to  him  and  his  counsel,  and 
which  of  course  formed  a  strong  feature  of  the  brief 
Mr.  Corfield,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  greatly  sur~ 
prised  at  this  circumstance,  and  putting  a  few  ques- 
tions to  Dodd,  he  soon  found  that  their  cause  was  hope- 
less. 

The  major  now  expressed  a  wish  that  he  might  not 
be  examined,  but  observed  that  he  was  subpoenaed 
on  my  side,  though  he  hoped  the  service  was  not  le- 
gal, as  the  subpoena  had  been  given  to  him  on  a  Sun- 
day. 

In  order  to  secure  Dodd  from  the  danger  of  recei- 
ving another  subpoena,  till  mr.  Corfield  consulted 
counsel  upon  the  legality  of  the  service,  he  by  the 
advice  of  colonel  Wardle,  went  to  the  Bridge-street 
tavern,  and  locked  himself  up.  The  colonel  and  his 
solicitor  then  agreed,  that  if  the  counsel  were  of 
opinion  the  service  was  good,  mr.  C.  would  forward 
to  him  by  M'Cullum,  the  following  laconic  note 
"  Yes,  send  him  !"  which  accordingly  was  forwarded 
in  a  few  minutes.  The  trial  had  now  commenced, 
and  in  order  to  satisfy  the  impatience  of  his  client,  he 
communicated  the  heads  of  my  evidence  to  him,  to 
which  he  replied  by  note,  through  the  medium  of  the 
above  messenger,  that  Dodd  could  not  contradict 
me,  and  after  mr.  Corfield  had  shewn  his  note  to  mr. 
Parke,  he  went  and  consulted  col.  Wardle  upon  the 
propriety  of  calling  his  witnesses,  and  the  colouel  left 
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it  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  his  counsel.  If  I  have 
mistated  any  thing  in  which  mr.  Corfield  was  con- 
cerned, he  is  able  to  refute  it  and  reduce  the  value  of 
my  narrative,  but  I  am  sure  he  is,  too  much  a  man 
of  honor  to  advance  a  falsehood,  and  therefore  i  think, 
he  cannot  deny  these  facts. 

It  I  were  disposed  to  dilate  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  colonel  defended  this  action,  there  is  an 
ample  space  to  exhibit  him  for  the  sport  and  deris- 
ion of  the  public;  but  I  shall  not  trespass  upon  the 
time  of  my  reader  by  travelling  over  a  beaten  path, 
particularly  as  the  subject  came  under  my  notice,  in 
my  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  given  in  another  part  of  this  work,  in  answer  to 
his  appeal  to  the  public. 

.  It  therefore  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  state  here, 
that  mr.  Wright  obtained  a  verdict,  leaving  it  to  mr. 
Lowten  to  deduct  from  the  bill  of  £1919  14  2,  the 
£500,  paid  by  the  bill  of  Illingworih,  the  £200,  for 
goods  sent  to  Westborne  place  on  hire,  previous  to  col- 
onel Wardle's  going  to  mr.  Wright ;  the  coals,  insu- 
rance, carpenters,  painters,  bricklayers,  and  iron  mon- 
ger's bills  allowing  only  for  the  articles  of  upholstery,, 
at  the  sum  of  £1095  8  5. 

I  do  not  mean  to  quarrel,  with  the  propriety  of  this 
decision,  but  I  cannot  forego  the  opportunity  I  now 
have  of  observing,  that  as  mr.  Wright  furnished  the 
ironmongery,  and  paid  for  all  the  other  things,  at  the 
request  of  colonel  Wardle  he  ought  not  to  have  been  a 
loser  of  the  extra  charge,  merely  because  they  were 
not  articles  out  of  his  own  warehouse. 

Amidst  all  those  curious  acts  which  may  have  mar- 
ked the  colonel's  career  through  life,  and  disturbed 
the  tranquility  of  his  midnight  repose,  either  in  Ire- 
land or  England,  none  ever  shook  his  peaceful  slum- 
bers so  severely  as  the  loss  of  his  cause,  and-its  conse- 
quent exposure;  and  as  it  rendered  sleep  that  night  a- 
stranger  to  his  eve-lids,  he  rose  in  a  violent  rage  from 
&s  downy  pillow,  early  the  next  morning,  to  dispatch* 
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his  servant  with  a  note  to  mr.  Corfield,  requesting  his 
immediate  attendance  and   advice,  who  anticipating 
his  client's  dreadful  state   of  mind,  hastened  to  him. 
When  mr.  Corfield  entered  the  room,  he   found  the 
poor  Patriot,  with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand,  pacing 
bis  chamber  backwards  and  forwards,  like  a  maniac, 
first  t/irozcing  it  down,  then  picking  it  up  and  reading 
with  violent  emotion,  a  few  lines  of  the  history  of  his 
own  folly.     After  hh  solicitor  thought  he  had  ex- 
hausted his  paroxysm  of  rage,  he  endeavored  to  soothe 
his  agitation,  when  he  again  took  up  the  paper,  aud 
easting  his  eye  over  the  awful  page,  he  burst  out,  "  here 
the  b — h  has  perjured  herself — here  we    have   her!" 
then  taking  his  pen,  he  underlined  the  words  or  pas- 
sages, which  to  his  inflamed  understanding,  appeared 
to  constitute  perjury* — On  the  supposed  discovery  of 
my  having  perjured  myself,  he,  mad-fSan-like,  display- 
ed all  the  transitions  of  insanity,  and  now  amused 
mr.  Corfield  by  jumping  round  the  room  with  expres- 
sions of  joy  !  mr.  Corfield  again  entreated  him  to  be 
calm,  and  taking  the  newspaper  out  of  his  hands,  be- 
gan at  his  desire  to  minute  dovn  what  he  was  pleased 
to  call  perjuries,  when  the  colonel  again  jumped  up, 
and  said — "  Corfield,  I  must  do  something  to  stop  the 
peoples  inouths; — take  a  sltcct  of  paper  and  write."  The 
colonel   then  dictated  several  line*,  read  them,    tore 
them  in  pieces-— began  again,  was  again  dissatisfied  ; 
dictated  a  third  and  fourth  time,  and  was  not  yet  pleased. 
At  last  Corfield  drew  up  an  address  that  met  with  his  ap- 
probation, of  which  mrs.  Wardle  made  one  copy,  and 
mr.  C.  the  other,  for  immediate  insertion  in  different 
papers  ;  but  he  observed  t«  the  colonel,  that  it  would 
be  prudent  not  to  insinuate  any  thing  to  the  preju- 
dice of  his  counsel,  till  he  had  seen  the  slip  of  paper 
he  himself  had  sent  into  court,  \»  Inch  mr.  Gprfieid  as- 
sured him,  forbad  mr.  Serjeant  Best  and  mr.  Park 
from  calling  major  Dodd  as  a  witness,  and   he  then 
left  the   mad  patriot  for  his  own  dwelling,  in  order  to 
search  for  the  slip  of  paper,  the  purport  of  which,  the 
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colonel  had  either  forgotten,  or  did  not  then  find  it 
convenient  to  recollect.  This  slip  of  paper,  I  have  un- 
derstood, was  never  found,  and  1  need  not  inform  the 
reader,  that  the  colonel  rashly  carried  his  determina- 
tion of  publishing,  into  effect,  for,  on  the  second  day 
after  the  trial,  he  had  the  courage,  or  rather  madness, 
to  publish  the  following  address  : — 

To  the  people  of  the  United  kingdom. 

"  Honored  as  my  parliamentary  conduct  has 
been  by  the  approbation  of  so  many  of  my  country- 
men, I  feel  myself  called  upon,  inconsequence  of  an 
event  that  yesterdaj/  took  place,  immediately  to  ad- 
dress you,  and  that  in  vindication  of  my  character, 
rendered  open  to  attack  from  the  verdict  of  the  Jury, 
upon  the  evidence  of  mrs.  Clarke  and  mr.  Wright, 
the  brother  of  the  upholsterer,  m  it  cause  in  which  I 
was  defendant,  in  the  court  of  king's  bench.  The  de- 
tail  of  the  evidence  the  public  prints  will  afford.  It  is 
with  me  to  state,  that  my  counsel,  satisfied  in  their 
own  minds  that  *!i«  jury  sr*nild  not,  upon  such  testi- 
mony as  had  been  given  by  the  plaintiff's  brother  and 
mrs.  Clarke,  alone,  find  a  verdict  against  me,  did  not 
comply  with  my  earnest  entreaty  (repeated  to  them  in 
writing  during  the  trial,  in  the  strongest  terms,)  that 
major  Dodd,  mr.  Glennie,  and  other  respectable 
witnesses,  subpoenaed  by  the  plain  ti£"  and  myself, 
might  be  examined,  as  I  knew  their  testimony  would 
be  founded  in  truth,  and  be  in  direct  contradiction  to 
what  had  been  sivorn  against  me.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  virdict  was  obtained, — There  only 
remains  for  me  now,  before  my  god  and  my  coun- 
try, to  declare,  that  it  was  obtained  by  Perjury  alone; 
and  I  do  pledge  myself  to  prove  that  fact,  the  earli- 
est moment  the  forms  of  the  law  will  allow  me  to  do 
so.  Anxiously,  therefore,  do  I  look  forward  to  that 
period;  and  I  trust  that  till  then,  the  public  will  sus- 
pend their  judgment  upon  the  case. 
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"  With  sentiments  of  the  deepest  gratitude  and  res* 
pect,  I  remain  your  ever  faithfully  devoted  servant, 

"  G.  L.  Wardle." 
(t  James-street^  July  4." 

At  first  I  thought  of  treating  the  above  stuff  with 
contempt^  but  finding  that  every  species  of  villainy 
was  employed  to  poison  the  public  mind  against  me, 
and  the  integrity  of  mr.  Wright,  I  published  the  fol- 
lowing address  in  the  National  Hegister,  on  the  l6th 
of  the  same  month; 

MRS.  CLARKE 

To  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

'!  Honored  as  my  testimony  before  the  house 
of  commons  has  been  with  the  confidence  of  the 
country  at  large,  and  sanctioned  as  my  evidence  has 
been  in  a  recent  instance,  by  a  jury  of  my  country- 
men, 1  feel  myself  called  upon  (after  affording 
time  for  the  most  deliberate  reflection,)  to  address 
you,  in  consequence  of  a  circumstance,  which  has 
arisen  out  of  the  cause,  in  which  mr.  Wright,  an  up* 
holsterer,  was  plaintiff;  colonel  \Vardle  defendant 5 
and  mr.  Daniel  Wright,  brother  of  the  plaintiff,  and 
myself  were  witnesses.  In  this  cause  it  is  well  known, 
that  colonel  Wardle  was  cast,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  honest  tradesman,  and  indeed  of  every  body  in 
the  court.  The  detail  of  evidence  the  public  prints 
will  afford;  as  far  as  regards  my  testimony,  these  de- 
tails are  somewhat  inaccurate,  but  they  are  sufficient- 
ly correct  to  have  enabled  the  public  to  strengthen 
this  verdict,  with  an  almost  universal  approbation* 
Colonel  Wardle,  inflated  by  a  popularity,  the  extent 
of  which  was  as  unexpected  as  it  will  be  found  to  have 
been  undeserved,  had  vainly  flattered  himself,  that  this 
same  popularity  would  protect  him  against  the  jus* 
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fice  of  his  country:  disappointed  at  the  verdict,  he 
has  lost  his  prudence  with  his  temper,  and  without 
giving  himself  time  for  reflection,  has  made  an  un- 
usual Appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
against  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 

"  As  an  excuse  for  this  almost  unprecedented  cir- 
cumstance, he  has  stated  that  his  counsel,  notwith- 
standing his  earnest  entreaty j  repeated  to  them  in  wri- 
ting during  the  trial  in  the  strongest  terms,  did  not 
comply  with  his  request  to  examine  major  Dodd,  mr. 
Glennie,  and  others.  However  he  may  vapor  about 
these  witnesses  out  of  court,  even  colonel  Wardle 
will  hesitate,  before  he  ventures  to  subject  them  to 
an  examination  upon  ogtb,  'whilst  the  written  docu- 
ments exist  which  will  inculpate  more  exalted  persons, 
and  shake  the  very  foundations  of  his  own  ephemeral 
popularity.  Colonel  Wardle  is  not  ignorant  of 
the  reasons  which  may  have  induced  the  suppression 
of  the  written  testimony  that  would  have  undeniably 
corroborated  my  evidence;  colonel  Wardle  knows 
that  mr.  Wright's  servants,  as  well  as  others,  can 
prove  every  syllable  that  I  have  sworn;  colonel  War- 
dle has  been  too  full  of  himself,  and  too  imprudent 
not  to  have  made  many  unnecessary  confidants  of 
bis  intentions  and  promises.  I  dare  say  the  evidence 
of  major  Dodd  and  mr.  Glennie,  would  have-  been 
founded  in  truth,*  it  would  therefore  have  been  mad- 
ness in  colonel  Wardle  to  have  examined  them,  and 
he  knows  this ;  major  Dodd  heard  my  evidence,  he 
could  have  contradicted  me  upon  the  spot,  if  I  had 
been  wrong,  and  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  would  have  had  any  scruple  to  have  sworn  to  the 
truth,  if  that  truth  could  have  contradicted  me  ?  Is 
any  one  such  a  fool  to  believe  that?  But  in  this  case 

*  At  this  time  I  had  no  idea  that  major  Dudd  and  inr.  Glennie 
would  ever  have  mustered  up  sufficient  courage  to  face  a  court 
and  jury  in  support  of  a  falsehood;  but  time  lias  proved,  bow 
ieceived  I  hate  been  with  respect  to  the  character  of  these  men. 
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the  major  must  have  spoken  the  whole  truth,  and  no- 
thing but  the  truth.  As  the  attorney  general  said, 
his  presence,  or  his  absence,  equally  supported  rar, 
Wright's  case. 

"I  do  not  pretend  to  know  any  thing  about  law, 
but  I  believe  I  know  what  is  common  sense;  which  [ 
think-is  more  than  colonel  Wardle  appears  to  know. 
It  he  had. been  content  to  throw  the  blame  ot  his 
failure  upon  his  counsel,  it  would  have  been  no  busi- 
ness of  mine,  they  are  able  to  defend  themselves  ; 
but  to  be  charged  with  a  crime  so  disgraceful,  so  low, 
so  contemptible,  and  by  a  person,  who  ot  all  men, 
best  knows  how  abhorrent  my  nature  is  from  any- 
thing like  falsehood;  to  be  charged,  I  say,  with  per- 
jury, by  colonel  Wardle,  is  really  too  bad.  1  under- 
stand great  stress  has  been  laid  by  colonel  Wardle, 
and  some  of  his  partizans,  upon  a  letter  which  I 
wrote  to  him  in  the  month  of  May  last,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  engagements  and  promises  made  to 
me  prior  to  the  investigation,  and  this  letter  is  said 
to  have  occasioned  his  determination  not  to  see  me 
any  more. 

"  Why  !  colonel  Wardle  called  the  same  day  after 
he  had  received  the  letter,  and  I  would  not  see  him, 
being  determined  to  have  no  further  communication 
with  him  except  in  writing. — Colonel  Wardle  will  re- 
collect the  conversation  he  had  with  my  servant,  up- 
on the  subject  of  this  letter,  and  the  appointment  he 
made  with  her,  to  meet  him  at  seven  o'clock  that 
evening,  at  the  chapel  door,  fortunately,  I  have  a 
copy  of  that  letter,*  and  so  little  am  I  disposed  to 
conceal  any  thing  I  may  have  either  said  or  written, 
that  if  this  intimation  docs  not  compel  colonel  War- 
dle to  do  me  the  justice  of  giving  this  letter  to  the 
public,  and  no  longer  to  shelter  his  unmanly  insinua- 


*  See  the  letter,  p.  37,  of  this  volume. 
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tions,  under  the  cloak  of  delicacy,  I  will  myself  pub- 
lish it  in  the  newspapers. 

"  It  only  remains  tor  me  to  declare  before  God 
and  my  country,  that  the  evidence  1  gave  was  strict- 
ly true,  and  that  my  intimacy  with  colonel  Wardle 
merely  related  to  my  evidence  and  his  promises,  most 
anxiously  therefore  do  I  look  forward  to  the  period 
when  the  futility  of  colonel  VVardle's  ai tempts  to 
prove  the  contrary  to  he  the  fact,  will  recoil  upon  him- 
self  and  ethers,  and  only  strengthen  the  claims  which 
1  have  to  the  public  confidence  in  my  veracity.  1  trust 
that  till  then  the  public  will  suspend  their  judgment 
upon  colonel  Wardle's  intemperate  accusation.  Al- 
though it  may  not  be  equally  proper  in  me,  as  in  col- 
onel Wardle,  to  state  the  grat-jtude  and  respect 
I  teel  for  the  public  approbation,  yet  1  hope  it 
is  not  denied  even  unto  me,  to  express  the  anguish  of 
mind  J  should  endure,  if  upon  such  an  occasion,  and 
in  such  a  manner  1  had  really  deserved  their  dis- 
approbation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

With  the  greatest  respect, 

M.  A.  Clarke." 

«  JVestborne  Place,  July  15,  1809." 

Mr.  Wright  finding  that  every  engine  which  party 
malice  could  bring  into  use,  was  at  work  to  drown 
him  in  the  pit  of  public  censure,  thought  it  necessary 
to  submit  his  case  to  the  town,  but  as  it  is  very  long 
and  now  of  no  novelty  to  the  public,  1  shall  omit  its 
insertion  here,  wishing  to  trespass  on  the  patience 
of  the  reader  as  little  as  possible  with  old  matter. 

1  entreat  my  reader  to  bear  in  mind,  that  my  work 
opens  with  an  account  of  sir  R  Phillips  having  been 
the  means  ©f  exposing  my  plan  of  supposed  conceal- 
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ment  at  Hampstead,  or  at  least  of  giving  M'Cullum 
the  clue,  where  there  was  a  probability  of  hearing 
fnm  me.  1  also  wish  it  to  be  recollected  that  he  is 
alluded  to  in  colonel  Wardle's  letter*  to  nir.  Glen- 
mo,  and  mentioned  also  by  him  to  Wright  at  West- 
borne  Place.  In  fact,  there  is  good  grounds  for  sus- 
picion, that  he  is  privately  entangled  in  all  Wardle's 
political  affairs. 

The  reader's  remembrance  of  these  facts  will  be 
necessary  to  the  full  developement  of  his  late  infa- 
mous conduct  to  we — and  though  sir  Richard  denies 
his  having  a  knowledge  of  colonel  Wardle,  so>  far 
back  as  the  investigation;  there  are  many  persons 
beside  the  attorney  -general  who  are  satisfied  that  the 
knight  has  a  very  convenient  memory  ! 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  reader  that  I  have  good  rea- 
son to  believe  my  statement  is  not  erroneous,  I  will 
proceed  a  little  upon  this  part  of  the  subject.— Mr, 
Wright  says,  in  his  address  to  the  public— 

"  After  considering  a  little  time,  the  colonel  said> 
'  there-is  some  little  difficulty  about  giving  this  bill, 
mr.  Wright,  because  the  business  which  is  coming  on 
before  the  house  of  commons,  which  no  doubt  you 
have  heard  of,  makes  it  a  very  delicate  matter  for  me 
to  put  my  own  hand  to  paper,  because  it  may  frus- 
trate our  purpose  :'  The  colonel  continued,  4  I  will 
go  down  to  sir  Richard  Phillips  to-morrow  morning, 
and  he  and  some  one  else  will  give  you  their  bill,  without 
my  name  appearing,  and  you  may  depend  on  hearing 
from  me  in  theatternoon,  or  next  day  morning  with- 
out fail." 

At  that  time  sir  K.  Phillips  was  not  known  to  mr. 
Wright  in  any  way  whatever,  and  it  is  theretore  not 
probable,  that  the  name  of  a  stranger  should  all  at 
once  come  in^o  the  head  of  my  upholsterer,  who  has 
since  assured  me,   that  he   scarcely   knew    there  was 

*  See  p.  487 
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s.uch  an  amiable  and  patriotic  creature  in  existence,  as 
the  bookseller  of  Bridge-street. 

When  sir  Richard  read  mr.  Wright's  address,  he 
thought  it  political  to  send  the  following  letter  to  the. 
Morning  Post,  for  leasons  1  shall  presently  assign. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Post, 


"  Sir, 


"  I  feel  it  due  to  myself  to  notice  the  unaccountable 
introduction  of  my  name  into  a  report  published  in 
your  paper  of  yesterday,  by  mr.  Francis  Wright,  rel- 
ative to  his  alledged  conversations  with  mr.  Wardle. 
Never  having  seen  mr.  Wardle  at  the  period  alluded  to, 
nor  held  any  communication  with  that  gentleman,  it 
must  be  evident  that  I  could  be  no  party  with  him  in 
the  negociation  described  by  mr.  Wright.  Under  the 
existing  circumstances,  however,  1  feel  it  proper  to 
declare,  that  1  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
any  transaction  between  mr.  Wardle  and  mr.  Wright, 
HI]  I  read  in  the  newspapers  the   report   of  the  late 

trial. 

"  As  I  am  induced  to  make  this  statement  solely 
from  respect  to  public  opinion,  I  am  exceedingly  anx- 
ious not  to  be  considered  as  insinuating  any  thing  in 
spirit,  or  in  terms,  to  the  prejudice  of  either 
party,  with  reference  to  the  questions  in  dispute. 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

ft.  Phillips." 

Bridge- street,  July  25.       * 

Before  I  reflect  on  the  sentiments  of  this  letter,  I 
must  be  allowed  to  bring  a  few  facts  under  the  eye  of 
my  reader,  which  will  shew  that  I  have  not  honored 
the  knight  with  zniche  in  this  work  undeservedly. 
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The  reader  is  requested  to  keep  in  mind  that 
M'Cullurn  came  from  sir  Richard  Phillips  to  me  in 
the  month  of  November,  1808,  consequently  it  will 
be  difficult  to  make  any  one  oelieve,  that  sir  Richard 
would  unnecessarily  expose  my  place  of  seclusion  with- 
out knowing  something  of  the  errand  upon  which  he 
was  sending  M'Cullum  ;  unless  indeed  the  reader 
should  be  disposed  to  think,  he  had  no  feeling  for  the 
safety  of  an  unprotected  woman,  who  was  concealing, 
herself,  as  he  knew,  from  the  fangs  of  the  law,  with 
three  children  to  protect  ! 

1  am  not  disposed  to  attach  much  credit  to  the 
tender  feelings  of  the  knigkt,  but  in  this  case  I  verily 
believe  he  did  not  wish  me  arrested,  and  that  he  knew 
M'Cullum's  motive  for  endeavoring  to  find  me  out. 
Though  this  may  be  considered  an  unsupported  opin-. 
ion,  I  doubt  not  when  I  couple  circumstances  and 
facts  together,  the  reader  will  not  close  this  work  a 
sceptic  upon  the  subject. 

When  colonel  Wardle  mentioned  the  name  of  sir 
R.  Phillips  to  mr.  Wright,  at  Westborne  place,  and 
also  in  his  letter  to  Glennic,  in  the  latter  part  of  De- 
cember, I  then  had  not  applied  to  sir  Richard  or  any 
other  person,  with  respect  to  the  publishing  a  book, 
not  having  thought  of  becoming  an  author  till  the  laK 
ter  end  ol  February,  as  1  have  before  assured  the 
public. 

i  his  important  fact  will  therefore  shew,  that  colo- 
nel Wardle  must  have  had  something  moie  than  a 
mere  kn oxv  edge  of  sir  Richard  at  this  early  period  of 
our  acquaintance,  otherwise  he  never  could  have  la/A - 
ed  in  that  familiar  way  ol \  negotiating  money  matters, 
with  a  perfect  stranger  /  In  support  of  this  position, 
let  us  see  what  he  says  in  his  evidence  in  the  court  of 
kind's  bench,. on  my  trial  for  conspiracy. 

On  the  attorney-general  asking,  or  rather  leading 
the  colonel  to  the  £500  which  Wright  pressed  him 
for,  he  gives  the  following  evidence  • — 

L  2- 
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Colonel  Wardle* — "  Either  on  that  day  or  the  day 
following  (for  1  had  one  or  two  applications  pressed 
upon  me,)  I  said,  she  could  raise  »he  money  herself  by 
application  to  a  bookseller,  who  I  dared  say,  would  ad- 
vance to  her,  on  the  book  that  she  was  about  to  pub- 
lish. 

Q.  "  Then,  you  did  not  comply  with  the  request 
so  made  ? 

A.   "  I  did  not. 

Q.  "  Had  you  a  subsequent  application  of  the 
same  kind,  made  by  mrs.  Clarke  to  you  ? 

A.  "  She  pressed  me  very  frequently  on  the  same 
point.  . 

Q.  "  In  consequence  of  these  frequent  applications, 
what  was  done  ? 

A.  "  I  at  last  spoke  to  rar.  Glennie,  and  asked  him 
if  he  could  assist  her,  I  was  aware  he  knew  sir 
Richard  Phillips,  and  whether  he  could  procure  a 
loan  ot  ^'500  lor  mrs.  Clarke,  upon  her  work." 

Here  the  reader  is  able  to  see  puss  half  out  of  the 
lag,  by  colonel  Wardle's  confession  ofmr.  Glennie  ic- 
ing acquainted  with  sir  Richard  Phillips  ;  and  though 
I  may  get  scratched  in  dragging  old  Tom  quite  before 
the  public,  I  am  determined  to  shew  all  his  black  spots, 
that  he  may  be  known  by  every  one.  If  he  should 
squeak  before  I  get  to  the  end  of  the  tale,  the  reader 
will  sec  the  necessity  ot  my  pinching  him  very  tightly, 
lest  an  animal  of  the  tiger  species  should  slip  between 
my  fingers,  and  thus  the  future  peace  and  happiness- 
of  many,  again  come  within  the  reach  of  his  deadly 
talons  ! 

Having  positively  denied  my  having  any  book  to 
sell  at  this  time,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  convince  the 
reader,  that,  if  {as  the  colonel  says  J  1  had  wanted  mo- 


*  See  p.  %7,  of  Tipper's  edition  of  my  trial  for  Conspiracy. 
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ney  on  my  book,  T  could  have   raised  immediately, 

FIFTEEN    HUNDRED  or    TWO  THOUSAND  PdUNDs! 

Mr.  Gillet,  the  printer,  who,  though  not  exactly  in 
my  interest  now,  from  not  printing  and  publishing 
this  work  with  him,  will  not,  1  think,  venture  to  deny, 
but  that  he  would  have  advanced  me  the  above  sum  on 
the  book  which  he  atterwards  had  of  me  to  print ;  and 
therefore,  if  my  book  had  been  in  existence  at  the  pe- 
riod to  which  colonel  Wardle  alludes,  1  might  have 
got  any  money  I  wanted,  on  my  own  account. 

Had  my  book  then  been  ready  to  raise  money  upon, 
it  was  not  likely  /  should  have  pledged  it  for  the  very 
persons  who  had  undertaken  to  pay  for  my  furniture, 
and  for  which  they  were  then  distressed  to  raise  this 
five  hundred  pounds  to  satisfy  Wright,  as  part  of  his 
bill.  Where  would  have  been  their  friendship  to  me, 
if  after  their  promises  and  agreement  to  furnish  my 
house,  I  had  gone  to  a  bookseller  and  raised  money  to 
pay  their  debts?  But  the  fact  is,  the  virtuous 
patriot  thought  the  book  would  do  as  well  as  any 
thin»  else  to  make  a  story  about,  and  so  he,  fortunately 
for  me,  caught  at  a  rotten  bough  to  assist  him  over 
the  Rubicon,  in  which  he  has  emerged  with  such  vices 
upon  his  head,  that  all  the  waters  of  the  deep  can 
never  wash  away  !  In  order  to  convince  the  reader 
that  my  book  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ,£500  they 
wanted  to  raise  through  the  bookseller,  and  which 
sum  they  afterwards  got  of  a  money-lender  in  Poland- 
street,  who  is  much  in  the  pecuniary  secrets  of  colo- 
nel Wardle  : — I  will  go  a  little  into  the  history  of  that 
work. 

About  the  middle  or  near  the  latter  end  of  Febru- 
ary, 1809,  major  Dodd,  colonel  Wardle,  and  mr. 
Giennie  suggested  to  me  the  po  icy  of  doing  every  pos- 
sible injury  I  could  to  several  of  ihefrst  personages  in 
the  state.  Accordingly  major  Dodd  began  the  work, 
in  which  I  soon  made  great  progress,  through  the 
zealous  assistance  of  this  party. 

The  reader  will  not,  1  am   sure,   feel  surprised  to 
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ficar  that  sir  Richard  was  recommended  as  being,  what 
W  hi  die  and  Glennie  called  a  dashing  bookseller,  accord- 
ingly I  repaired  to  Bridge-street,  to  consult  with  the 
knight,  who  expressed  a  great  desire  to  purchase  of  me 
the  copy-right  of  the  work — a  tact,  which  he  has  since 
had  the  imprudence  to  deny  in  his  affidavit,  which 
will  presently  engross  my  attention. — Finding  that  he 
could  not  get  my  book  into  his  own  entire  possession, 
he  declined  becoming  the  mere  vender,  but  said, 
Ci  There  is  a  mr.  Gillet,  who  is  about  to  become  a 
publisher,  in  consequence  of  his  having  felt  himself 
ill-treated  by  a  bookseller,  I  believe  of  the  name  of 
Mawman,  in  the  Poultry,  that  will  jump  to  begin 
business  with  your  book,  and  I  can  assure  you, 
madam,  he  is  an  honest  man,  and  will  do  you  jus- 
tice."— At  this  time,  I  believe,  mr.  Gillet  came  in- 
by  accident,  to  whom  I  immediately  promised  the 
printing  and  publishing  of  the  work.  Mr.  Gillet 
had  not  long  been  in  possession  of  part  of  the  manu- 
script, before  he  received  orders  for  several  thousand 
copies  of  the  work,  and  I  think  he  will  not  venture 
to  deny  what  he  has  repeatedly  told  to  others;  name- 
ly, that  the  first  edition,  which  contained  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  books,  would  not  have  supplied  the 
pubic  demand  beyond  a  week.  I  have  thought  myself 
justified  in  giving  these  tacts  to  shew,  that  if  I  had 
wanted  £500  of  mr.. Gillet,  I  could  havegor  that,  or 
a  larger  sum. 

Having  come  a  little  closer  to  the  facts  of  the  case, 
the  reader  must  now  be  satisfied  that  I  could  not  want 
money  of  sir  Richard,  who  had  nothing  further  to  do 
with  my  book,  beyond  that  of  being  officious,  and 
filling  the  papers  with  his  tore  of  notoriety  ! 

As  it  was  not  likely  I  should  attempt  to  rai>e  money 
for  persons  who  had  affected  to  have  the  command  of 
thousands  to  reward  me  for  my  services,  colonel  War- 
die's  declaration  about  the  tooKseliei'i.  supposed  dis- 
position and  ability  of  affording  me  pecuniary  assist 
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ance,  must  now  go  for  very  little  with  those  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  reflect  upon  the  subject. 

The  reader  is  now  in  possession  of  a  Tact  of  Glen- 
nie's  acquaintance  with  sir  Richard,  which  goes  a 
great  way  to  corroborate  my  declaration,  that  col. 
Ward<-e  and  the  dashing  bookseller,  pt  irately  understood 
each  other  before,  and  during  the  inxe&tigation  ! 

Before  my  application  was  made  to  sir  Richard, 
with  respect  to  the  suppression  of  my  memoirs,  he 
introduced  to  me  a  mr.  Sullvan,  of  Maidstone,  in 
Kent,  who,  I  have  understood,  is  a  sort  of  hawker  of 
books  for  him,  and  who,  I  since  have  been  told,  was 
suborned  as  a  witness  against  me. 

By  the  perusal  of  his  first  letter  to  me,  it  may  be 
seen  that  sir  Richard  was  anxious  to  have  the  book 
out,  and  quite  interested  in  the  Wardle  cause — 1  wish 
the  reader  to  Tceep  this  circumstance  in  memory  ! 

"  Madam, 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  it  will  be  a  fair 
price,  for  mr.  Sullivan  to  pay  you  four  shillings  and 
threepence  per  copy,  for  one  thousand  copies  of  the 
portrait  and  a  fac-simue,  with  liberty  to  print  as  ma- 
ny books  in  Dublin. 

"  The  irish  will  not  pay  as  high  a  price  as  the  eng- 
lish,  except  for  fifty  or  one  hundred  copies,  and  I 
conceive  you  will  by  this  arrangement  with  Sullivan, 
net  more  than  by  any  other  means.  If  you  sell  two 
thousand  in  this  manner,  the  irish  sale  will  put  four 
hundred  guineas  into  your  pocket. 

"  I  regret,  on  your  account,  to  find  that  Gillet  is 
not  making  a  progress.  The  tide  is  now  at  the 
flood,  and  taken  at  this  moment,  will  lead  to  for- 
tune. At  all  times,  delays  are  dangerous,  and  to 
enhance  my  string  of  proverbs,  you  should  strike 
while  the  iron  is  hot.  Ascribe  this,  prompting  to  the 
.?eal,  with  which  I  am  your  friend, 

"R.  Phillips," 

"  Bridge- street,   ■ 
March  24-,  180$." 
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It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  go  a  little  fas- 
ter with  respect  to  the  memoirs  which  mr  Gillet 
was  printing,  in  order  to  explain  my  slight  acquain- 
tance with  sir  Richard,  and  the  poitical  use  he  en>- 
deavored  to  make  of  me  ! 

Earl  Moira,  who  has  long  been  distinguished  for  all 
the  great  qualities,  that  can  dignity  the  head  and  heart 
of  man,  felt  anxious  that  those  letters  should  not 
meet  the  public  eye  which  were  written  in  confidence, 
and  perhaps  at  moments  when  the  mind  is  not  arm- 
ed with  prudence  and  philosophy. — His  lordship 
therefore  expressed  a  wish  to  be  able  to  resto~e  them 
to  the  hands  of  the  writer — and,  if  possible,  to  heal 
the  wound  which  the  Wardle  party  w ere  endeavoring 
Jto  keep  open  between  me  and  my  late  royal  friend- 
Accordingly,  a  gentleman  some  time  known  to  earl 
Moira,  undertook  to  find  out  the  best  channel  by 
which  he  could  bring  about  the  object  of  his  lord- 
ship's friendly  disposition  ;  and  believing,  that  sir  H. 
Phillips  (fromihe  private  report  of  the  moment)  had 
purchased  my  book,  and  for  political  reasons,  got  mr- 
Gillet  to  become  the  publisher  of  it — he  waited  on 
the  knight,  and  cautiousiy  led  him  to  the  subject  of 
mj/seif  and   the  memoirs. 

Sir  Richard  felt  pleased  at  the  introduction  of  a  to- 
pic, which  afforded   an  opportunity   to  talk  of  him- 
self;  he  therefore  joyfully  entered  upon  a  history  of 
me  and  my  book,  and  though   he  did   not  say  it  was 
hit  property,   he  insinuated  that   he  had  an  inflitence 
oxer  me,  and  the  management  of  the  publication.     His 
visitor  was  therefore  induced  to  believe,  that  he  had 
come  to  the  proper  person,  with  whom  he  might  fairly 
go  a  little jurt her  into  the  subject,  and  he  according- 
ly asked  the  knight,  whether  there  was  any  probabil- 
ity of  suppressing  the  work,  if  he  carried  into  effect 
all  the  duke's  promises,  besides  advancing  some  rea- 
dy money  for  my  immediate  exigencies.  Sir  Richard, 
after  pausing  a  few  minutes,  said,  he  did   not  doubt 
but  1  should  be  satisfied  with  my  annuity  of  fo$r 
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hundred  a  year,  and  about  two  or  three  thousand 
pounds  to  liquidate  a  variety  oi  demands,  that  might, 
under  such  circumstances,  be  made  on  me. 

It  may  here  be  necessary  to  shew,  from  the  subse- 
quent conduct  ot  the  knight,  that  in  consequence  of 
this  application,  he  instantly  became  alive  to  a  new  in- 
terest. He  calcinated  upon  the  probability  of  my 
•withdrawing  my  publication,  which,  if  done  through 
his  influence  and  exertions  he  might  accomplish  the 
possession  oi  an  additional  honor,  or  some  advantage, 
which  colonel  vV  ardle  could  not  bestow  on  him,  and 
in  a  few  hours  after  his  tatter  to  me,  he  became  im- 
pressed with  very  loyal  sentiments,  as  will  be  present- 
ly seen  by  his  other  affectionate  epistles  to  the  woman, 
whom  he  has  since  endeavored  to  swear  into  a  pil- 
lory !  a 

Having  shewn  how  soon,  this  patriotic  bookseller 
could  turn  his  coat,  1  shall  proceed  with  my  narra- 
ti\e  :  — 

After  a  conversation  of  some  length  upon  my  af- 
fair-, the  gentleman  agreed  (under  an  impression,  that 
the  knight  had  power  oxer  my  work,  as  he  had  pro- 
fessed) to  give  to  me  the  above  sum  and  secure  the 
annuity,  as  had  been  before  promised,  when  after  an 
appointment  to  meet  in  the  evening,  he  left  him,  in 
order  to  communicate  to  earl  Moira  the  result  ot  his 
visit  to  Bridge-street. 

Sir  Richard,  anxious  to  learn  from  whom  his  visi- 
tor came,  dispatched  one  of  his  servants,  as  he  after- 
wards told  me,  for  that  purpose,  by  which  means  he 
soon  learnt  that  earl  Moira  had  handsomely  interest- 
ed himself,  to  prevent  the  publication  ot  the  duke's 
letters.  Sir  Richard  now  thought  that  he  should  car- 
ry every  thing  before  him,  and  that  he  should  be  able, 
by  the  suavity  of  his  manners  ; — the  grace  and  irresti- 
tib'e  powers  ot  his  address — and  his  method  ot  concili- 
ating an  angry  female,  from  his  great  knowledge  o* 
the  human  character,  to  carr)  his  point  w>fh  me,  and 
ihereby  becwrnc  something  beiweeu  a  baronet,  and  a 
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chancellor  of  the  exchequer! — He  accordingly  wrote 
to  the  noble  earl,  professing  his  influence  over  me, 
and  tendering  his  good  offices  in  the  affair. 

Not  having  received  an  immediate  answer  to  his 
letter,  1  understood  he  followed  it  by  one  or  two  more 
upon  the  subject,  which  earl  Moira  thinking,  I  sup^ 
pose,  not  a  proper  one  for  an  epistolary  correspon- 
dence, did  not  answer. 

When  the  same  gentleman  called  in  the  evening, 
sir  Richard  was  gone  to  his  brother-in-law,  in  st. 
Paul's  church-yard,  whither  he  followed  him,  and  as 
the  knight  did  not  like  to  act,  without  the  opinion  of 
his  relation,  the  negociator  was  obliged  to  submit, 
against  his  inclination,  to  the  introduction  of  a  third 
person.  Sir  Richard  then  took  upon  himself  to  ar- 
range the  business,  with  as  much  seriousness  as  if  he 
had  really  possessed  a  property  in  the  book,  or  an  in- 
fluence over  me,  neither  ot  which  was  the  case,  and 
objected  to  the  sum  of  money  settled  upon  in  the 
morning,  but  agreed  to  close  at  the  payment  (1  be- 
lieve) ot  four  thousand  pounds  and  the  annuity, 
which,  as  the  negociator  could  not  make  better  terms, 
he  agreed  to  give,  when  the  knight  made  him  commit 
the  same  to  paper,  in  order  to  assure  me  of  what  he 
had  accomplished  for  my  welfare. 

They  now  agreed  to  meet  on  the  next  forenoon,  at 
a  bookseller's  in  Bond-stieet,  in  order  that  sir  Richard 
should  introduce  him  to  me,  but  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed, the  knight  did  not  keep  his  appointment,  but 
went  te  earl  Moira,  to  get  the  business  entirely  into 
his  own  hands  ! — The  gentleman's  patience  being  ex- 
hausted, he  left  Bond-street,  and  going  towards  st. 
James's  place,  he  met  Phillips  coming  out  of  earl 
Moira's  house,  boasting  that  he  was  allowed  to  en- 
large the  sum.  and  accordingly  the)  immediately 
drove  to  Westborne  place,  when  sir  Richard  request- 
ed his  companion  to  allow  him  a  few  minutes  private 
conversation  with  me.— Alter  sir  Richard  had  been 
with  me  about  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  ot  an  hour, 
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2  felt  anxious  to  see  the  ostensible  negotiator,  and  he 
immediately  came  up,  and  when  the  business  was 
canvassed,  he  tound  that  sir  Richard  had  neither  a 
property  nor  any  kind  oi  influence  over  the  management 
of  the  work,  'ihinking  at  this  time  that  Waidle  and 
his  party  would  do  all  they  had  promised,  and  stimu- 
lated by  one  or  the  other  of  them  to  publish  my  book, 
I  treated  the  overtures  now  made  lo  me  with  neglect, 
and  observed  in  very  strong  terms  t<>  my  visitors  that 
I  should  derive  more  advantage  from  publishing, 
than  they  offered  lor  suppressing  the  work,  which  de- 
claration will  account  lor  a  very  extraordinary  letter 
1  am  about  to  introduce  to  the  notice  oi  the  reader, 
which  sir  Richard  sent  to  me  on  the  same  evening, 
and  in  which,  he  calls  his  friend  Wardle,  a  traitor  !  !  ! 

Belore  1  come  to  this  letter,  1  most  intorm  the 
reader  that  the  gross  and  indelicate  language  of  this 
vain  man,  so  disgusted  me,  that  1  made  up  my  mind 
to  get  lid  of  him  as  fast  as  I  could,  but  belore  he 
"went,  he  tried  to  convince  me  ol'  his  ability  J or  m go- 
cia'ing,  and  among  a  variety  ot  his  silly  remarks,  he 
said,  that  it  he  were  sent  to  Paris  as  an  ambassador, 
he  would  not  come  away  without  making  a  peace  ;  — 
the  gratification  of  this  compliment  to  himself,  1  im- 
mediately destroyed,  by  observing,  that  1  was  sure  he 
would  not  come  away  without  making  a  piece  oj  uorkJ 
bur  as  tor  conciliating  nations  or  parties,  hi*  present 
conduct  to  me,  proved  his  total  want  of  every  neces- 
sary requisite  lor  such  an  office!  It,  however,  the  le- 
gislature should  ever  see  the  necessity  of  creating  a 
ntw  officer,  and  appointing  a  person  to  enlorce  ihe 
removal  ol  putrid  legetables  out  oi  the  public  markets, 
in  order  to  prevent  epidemic  diseases,  1  shall  certain- 
ly recommend  him  as  a  most  excellent  overseer  ot 
cabbage  !  * 

Sir   Richard  finding  that   no   business    was  to  be 
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done,  and  his  companion  surprised  that  he  had  been 
deceived  with  respect  to  his  processed  influence  at 
Westborne  place,  they  left  me,  and  as  the  knight 
went  down  stairs  first,  his  friend  asked  permission  to 
see  me  in  the  evening,  which,  as  1  gave  my  assent  to, 
he  came  alone,  when  he  apologized  for  the  language 
of' sir  Richard,  and  commenced  a  negociation,  with 
which  sir  Richard  had  nothing  further  to  do,  and  which 
he  in  the  course  of  ten  days  completed  to  the  satis- 
faction I  believe  of  all  parties,  and  then  turned  the 
agreement  over  to  the  professional  gentlemen,  ap- 
pointed to  carry  it  into  legal  effect. 

In  order  that  nothing  should  intervene  and  embar- 
rass  the  negociation,  we  agreed,  that  if  sir  Ricfiard 
forced  Kimself  upon  we  the  next  day,  or  at  any  time, 
all  that  might  be  said  should  go  for  nothing — so  de- 
termined was  I  not  to  commit  my  affairs  with  &  person 
whose  vanity  induced  him  to  publish  every  thing  that 
had  been  entrusted  to  him,  either  in  his  counting- 
house  or  the  public  prints  ! 

I  think  the  following  letter  will  place  his  character 
beyond  doubt  or  suspicion. — No  one,  after  reading 
it,  will  say  "why  I  do  not  know;  but  I  hardly  think 
sir  Richard  is  so  bad — I  believe  he  is  a  weak  man, 
but  surely  he  is  not  quite  so  dirty  as  Mrs.  Clarke 
sa^s  ! 

Here  the  reader  will  see  that  he  calls  the  very  man 
a  traitor,  whose  principles  he  admired,  and  with 
whom  he  was  secretly  acting,  but  forsook  under  the 
hopes  of  becoming  at  least  a  baron e  » ,  he  then  abu- 
ses his  friend,  and  tries  to  carry  a  point  with  me,  t© 
further  his  own  private  views! 

(i  Dear  Madam, 

"  You  are  misled  and  infatuated !  Let  the  frienS 
3'ou  speak  of,  do  for  you  that  which  I  proposed,  and 
then  he  will  have  a  title  to  your  confidence.  1  dare 
him  to  do  it,  and  if  he  will,   I  will  give  him  credit : 
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he  is  otherwise  a  TRAITOR  to  your  welfare  arid 

INTEREST.  it  is  ROMANTIC  and  QUIXOTIC  Iff  the 
EXTREME  tO  TALK   of  the  PUBLIC  !   I  Will  not  accept 

or  make  use  of  your  negative,  till  1  have  seen  you  in 
the  morning,  I  can  make  no  further,  communication 
to  .the  liberal  and  noble  persons  who  have  honored  me 
with  their  confidence. 

"  Grace  and  repentance,  till  I  sec  you  in  the 
morning,  and  believe  me'  till  then,  sincerely  your 
friend, 

"11,  Phillips.1' 

"Bridge-street,  March  30,  ISO*)." 

Sir  Richard  says  in  this  letter,  that  it  is  roman- 
tic and  quixotic  in  the  extreme  to  talk  of  the  pub- 
lic ! — Here  we  see  a  little  into  the  private  and  real 
sentiments  of  a  modern  patriot,  who  affects  to  feel  for 
the  public  misfortunes,  but  in  his  heart  is  a  complete 
Coriolanus,  without  either  his  dignity,  courage,  or 
talents: — What  !  despite  that  very  public,  by  whom 
he  has  been  raised  from  a  little  english  school-master 
at  Leicester,  to  the  shrievalty  of  the  first  city  in  the 
world! — What,  treat  with  contempt  that  public,  to 
which  he  has  been  so  often  appealing  for  its  admira- 
tion and  good  opinion,  and  for  whom  he  wrote  a  book) 
to  induce  the  people  of  England  to  believe,  that  he 
was  a  man  of  humanity,  and  felt  keenly  for  those  suf- 
ferings, he  had  stood  lorward  to  redress! 

Am  I  not  dreaming  when  I  say  all  this  of  the  pro- 
fessed friend  to  the  unfortunate  debtor — It  surely 
cannot  be  the  same  sir  Richard  of  whom  1  am  speak- 
ing— and  if  dangerous  hypocrisy — were  not 
the  common  passion  that  animates  a  patriot's  bosom, 
I  would  not  believe  my  own  eyes — but,  alas  \  his  let- 
ter is  my  evidence,  and  such  evidence,  that  all  the  so- 
phistry of  Bridge-street  cannot  destroy  ! 

The  other  part  of  his  letter,  where  bespeaks  of  his 
Communication  to  the  liberal  and  noble  persons  who 
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have  honored  him  pith  their  confidence,  has  since  mad$ 
vit  laugh  exceedingly,  when  1  understood  how  little 
he  had  to  do  with  earl  Moira  upon  the  business,  and 
that  no  other  noble  person  ever  saw  him  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  prettily  did  he  requite  earl  Moira's  confi- 
dence, by  telling;  every  person  who  called  at  his  shop, 
all  he  knew  of  his  embassy  to  me,  in  order  to  show 
that  he  was  a  man  of  great  consequence  at  the  West- 
end  of  the  town  ! — It  may  be  necessary  to  observe, 
that  neither  the  gentleman  who  came  with  sir  Rich- 
ard nor  myself,  thought  it  prudent  to  get  rid  of  him 
abruptly,  as  he  might  make  an  ill-natured  exposure 
of  the  affair,  which  could  not  be  kept  too  private; 
therefore  it  was  settled  that  he  should  see  sir  Richard 
according  to  appointment,  and  come  with  him  as  be- 
fore. Accordingly  on  the  following  day,  he  and  the 
knight  came  again,  and  after  much  insipid  remark, 
sir  R.  expressed  his  surprise,  that  I  would  not  accept 
his  terms  ;  he  then  made  some  gross  reflections  upon  me 
and  my  children,  which  so  affected  my  feelings  that  I 
had  no  longer  any  patience  to  bear  his  nonsense,  but 
sent  him  away  with  scarcely  the  semblance  of  civil 
contempt. 

Finding  that  he  stood  no  chance  of  accomplishing 
Jus  object  of  his  visit  to  me,  he  made  up  his  mmd  to, 
go  with  his  companion  to  earl  Moira,  and  resign  titer 
business  of  his  embassy,  into  which  he  had  forced 
himself  for  his  own  private  views.  This  circumstance 
is  confirmed  by  the  last  paragraph  ot  his  third  letter, 
which  1  am  about  to  present  to  the  notice  of  my 
reader. 

Earl  Moira  not  being  at  home,  sir  Richard  wrote 
a  letter  to  him,  in  which  he  gave  up  his  part  of  the 
negotiation,  with  some  compliments  to  his  companion; 
but  as  they  were  coming  out  of  the  house  they  met 
the  earl  at*  the  door,  in  the  act  of  bestowing  his  cha- 
rity on  the  distresses  of  the  poor.  They  then  return- 
ed with  him  to  his  library,  and  sir  Richard  took  his 
final  leave  oj  the  business,.     Though  sir   Richard  has 
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related  this  affair  differently,  aye,  and  sworn  to  it,  I 
am  sure  the  reader  will  credit  tnis  account,  when  all 
the  circumstances  are  within  the  knowledge  of  a  no- 
bleman, who  can  confirm  my  statement  ! 

Mow  1  beg  to  introduce  to  the  reader's  presence, 
not' the  stem  moralist  and  pat  lot  ot  Bridge  street, 
but  Falsi off  in  love  J  I  I  whose  affection  was  heighten- 
ed in  proportion  to  my  scorn, 

"  Dear  Madam, 

"A  day  has  passed  without   ray   seeing  you!! 
This  is  something  novel,  alter  three  days  occupied  so^ 
entirely  in  your  society  and  service  ! 

4i  1  hope  all  is  for  the  best,  and  that  you  are  better 
informed  than  I  am. 1  shall,  however  never  re- 
proach myself  for  the  advice  I  have  given.  The  only 
subject  that  would  vex  me,  would  be  any  idea  on 
your  part,  that  J  was  not  promoting  that  which  I  sin- 
ce-ety  believe  to  be  your  interest,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
other  parlies. 

"  Mr.  Gillet  will  do  justice  to  my  sentiments  respect- 
ing you  in  the  whole  affair,  and  will  explain  some  mat- 
ters which  have  appeared  mysterious. 

"  I  have  washed  my  hands  of  the  business,  but  still 
continue  to  interest  myself  in  your  welfare,  and  that, 
of  your  children  !" 

"  I  am  very  truly,  &lc.  Sec. 

«  11.  P." 

<;  Bridge-street,  Apr-il   5,  I8O9." 

Who  would  suppose  that  after  sir  Richard  had  ta- 
ken leave  of  me  in  such  affectionate  terms,  he  would 
ma  few  months  have  gone  about  and  endeavored  10 
suborn  various  persons  to  swear  me  into  a  gaol  and 
perhaps  &  pillory  ?— He,  who  closes  his  faring  epistle 
with  these  words — "  but  *hall  continue  to  interest 
myself  in  your  welfare,  and  that  of  your  cLiid:c;i  V' 
A  swain  so  captivating  as  slrHichard,  certainly  mi-ht 
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be  angry  at  my  neglect,  but  neglect  cannot  warrant 
the  line  of  conduct  which  has  since  marked  every  sub- 
sequent action  of  this  disappointed  Adorns. — That  he 
who  is  considered  a  fond  husband,  and  a  lond  father 
should  wantonly  try  to  separate  and  deprive  an  un- 
protected mother  ot  the  means  of  supporting  her  in- 
fant offspring,  appeals  monst ous — but  not  more  mon- 
sttpits  than  t'lie  ! — He  too,  who  carries  his  domestic 
affection  to  such  a  romantic  length,  that  '.  can  scarce- 
ly take  up  a  magazine,  but  1  see  I  tile  child  en  made 
gods,  and  gods  made  little  chid  en  !  ! — in  tact,  his 
whole  existence  is  nothing  but  a  pujf ;  and  whether 
his  inflation  be  trom  vegetables  or  vanity,  I  will  not 
venture  to  determine,  but  his  ascension  in  life,  like  a 
bailoon,  is  owing  to  the  lightness  oi  its  air,  and  not  its 
pu  dy  ! 

After  this  kind,  loving,  and  friendly  leiter,  I  now 
beg  leave  to  show  sir  Richard  Phillips  again  in  his  de- 
mocratic garment,  which  he  had  hung  up  to  mildew 
upon  his  peg,  M'Cullum,  while  he  Jancied  a  ray  of 
royalty  was  playing  about  his  head,  like  an  April  sun, 
that  allures  a  man  from  his  home,  to  send  him  back. 
eo^d,  wet,  and  disappointed  ! 

Alter  the  trial  of  Wright's  action,  in  July  last,  sir 
Richard  publicly  proclaimed  his  acquaintance  with, 
his  old  private  friend,  colonel  Wardie,  who,  for  about 
a  week,  be  called  a  traitor ,  and  then  became  as  offi- 
cious to  suborn  evidence,  and  collect  information  use- 
ful to  his  friend's  causey  as  he  had  been  before  to 
serve  the  other  side  of  the  question  I  Accordingly, 
sir  Richard  accompanied  the  colonel  to  Hampstead, 
{<  r  tho  expiess  purpose  ot  seeing  mrs.  Andrews,  the 
person  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  work  ;  and 
a>  those  persons  are  generally  very  civil  who  are  in 
want  of  a  favor,  they  did  this  respectable  woman  the 
honor  to  ask  her  into  the  carnage,  in  order  to  see 
what  could  be  made  oi  any  thing  she  might  observe, 
in  answer  to  their  questions  respecting  the  furnishing 
of.  my  house  at  Westuorne  place.     Mrs.  A.  very  h<r- 
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AestTy  and  very  candidly  told  them,  she  knew  nothing 
of  the  matter;  and  as  she  in  no  way  served  the  inter- 
est of  the  colonel,  he  did  not  include  her  among  his 
nintty  jour  witnesses  ! 

Sir  Richard,  not  satisfied  with  the  result  of  this  in- 
terview, frequently  waited  on  mrs.  Andrews,  to  in- 
duce her  to  get  me  up  to  Hampstead,  that  he  might 
take  me  by  surprize  for  some  political  purpose  !  and 
carried  his  politeness  so  far  as  to  inxite  her  to  his 
house  m  London,  a  circumstance,  that  so  great  a  man 
as  the  sheriff  of  London,  would  not  have  conde- 
scended to  have  done  to  a  person  in  hei  station  in  life, 
it  he  had  not  then  had  the  colonel's  cause  sincerely  at 
heart — I  mean  the  same  colonel  VVardle,  whi,m  he 
cailed  a  traitor  ! 

Sir  Richard,  zealous,  though  awkward  in  every  thine 
he  undertakes,  did  not  like  to  iciax  hi?,  services  tor 
his  dear  colonel,  and  accordingly  set  every  engine  to 
work,  for  my  destruction.  Amidst  a  variety  of  ef- 
forts to  keep  a  litte  breath  in  the  almost  defunct  god 
of  the  people,  he  had  the  impudence  to  write  to  lord 
Folkstone,  entreating  him  to  turn  his  mind  to  the  pe- 
riod when  my  house  was  furnished,  and  >,ee  whether 
he  could  recollect  any  of  the  private  conversations^ 
which  had  tor  their  object  the  payment  of  mv  furni- 
ture, and  by  whom  i  as  his  lordship's  attention  to  this 
subject  might  be  of  infinite  service  to  the  colonel's 
cause.  On  the  receipt  ot  this  letter,  lord  Folkstone 
brought  it  to  me,  and  as  the  reader  may  suspect  from 
the  preceding  pages,  only  laughed  at  the  knight  as  a 
busy,  meddling  knave  ! 

Hearing  that  sir  Richard  was  moving  heaven  and 
earth  to  crush  me,  I  expressed  a  wish  to  mr.  Ogilvie, 
late  army  agent  of  Argvle-street,  that  he  would  wait 
on  h.m,  and  endeavor  to  learn,  if  possible,  his  reason 
for  becoming  all  at  once  an  enemy  to  the  person, 
whom  he  a  short  time  before  affected  to  admire  and 
respect  ! — Agreeably  to  m\  desire,  mr.  O.  paid  the 
knight  a  visit,  when  he  introduced  m^  name  as  if  by 
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accident,  and  then  observed,  that  he  had  heard  of  Ins 
having  become  a  violent  opponent  to  me ;  sir  Richard 
immediately  called  in  two  or  three  persons  who  hap- 
pened t«>  be  in  the  shop,  and  entered  into  a  long  nar- 
rative or  the  commencement  and  termination  of  his 
acquaintance  with  me,  and  then  observed — "  it  was~ 
Ms  wish,  to  let  colonel  Wardle  slip  out  of  the  disgrace 
as  quiet  as  possible,  and  afterwards  to  compromise  with. 
me  !  I  !  After  a  long  and  general  conversation,  mr. 
Ogilvie  lett  sir  Richard,  who  begged  he  would  look  in 
upon  him  again  in  a  Tew  days,  as  he  would  then  speak 
with  him  iurther  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Q.  having, 
occasion  to  go  into  the  city,  and  prompted  by  curi- 
osity to  hear  how  matters  were  going  on  in  the  ene- 
my's camp,  made  use  of  sir  Richard's  polite  invitation,, 
who  was  no  doubt,  also  curious  to  pick  out  of  his 
visitor,  the  little  idle  stories  of  the  day.  At  this  time 
the  knight  was  found  less  reserved  and  circumspect  in, 
his  remarks,  and  after  mr.  O.  was  seated,  asked  him 
to  what  volitical  party  he  was  most  attached — when 
he  informed  sir  Richard,  that  though  not  a  violent  po- 
litician, he  mostly  admired  mr.  Fox  and  his  party. 
This  reply  appeared  to  electrify  the  knight,  who  in- 
stantly lost  sight  of  all  caution,  and  entered  i\^  freely 
into  various  subjects  as  if  they  had  been  on  terms  of 
intimacy  for  twenty  years.  Before  sir  Richard  brought 
about  my  business,  he  consulted  mr.  Ogilvie  upon  a 
scheme  he  had  in  contemplation,  of  establishing  an 
office  for  receiving  and  paying  the  balance  due  to  the 
representatives  of  deceased  soldiers  '  and  observed,  that 
he  thought  a  good,  deal  might  be  done  by  agency  and 
commission,  in  such  a  concern..  Mr.  Ouiivie  informed 
sir  Richard,  that  there  was  already  something  ot  a 
similar  nature  in  the  war-office,  in  which  a  person  col- 
lected arid  paid  claimants  !  After  a  great  variety  of 
miscellaneous  remark,  sir  Richard  commenced  a  vio- 
lent philippic  against  the  duke  of  York  and  the  govern- 
ment, for  having  published  an  official  army  list,  which, 
bad  destroyed  his  established  work,  and  taid,  he  be- 
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lieved  they  had  done  it  out  of  spite  to  his  political 
opinions.  Mr.  O^ilvie  observed,  that  as  far  a*  he  was 
capable  ot  speaking  upon  the  subject,  he  thought  sir 
Richard  had  greatly  deceived  hirnsef.  That  he  had 
aiways  understood  that  the  reason  government  had 
for  establishing  an  official  army  list,  arose  trom  all 
former  publications  ot  that  '•ort  having  been  so  xery 
incorrect  ;  and  it  was  the  continued  complaints  ot  the 
army  that  had  given  birth  to  the  measure  of  which  he 
so  much  complained  ' 

This  explanation,  however,  did  not  appear  satisfac- 
tory to  sir  Richard,  who  continued  to  observe,  that 
he  thought  otherwise,  and  if  the  ministers  would 
give  him  back  the  publication  of  that  work  (pray  reader 
mark  this  J  he  would  always  be  their  friend; 
— and  though  he  should  regret  to  come  forward  against 
mrs.  Clarke,  upon  a  point  which  colonel  Wardie  had 
pounced  upon  in  one  of  their  conversations  with  respect 
to  her  furniture,  he  must  do  so,  as  he  had  committed 
himself  with  the  colonel ; — however,  said  sir  Richard 
to  mr.   Ogilvie,    "  If    ministers   will   give  me 

BACK  THE  ARMY  LIST,  MY  EVIDENCE  MAY  PER- 
HAPS BE  turned  any  way." — I  leave  sir  Richard 
to  reflect  upon  this  fact,  which  a  respectable 
man  is  ready  to  support  by  oath  ! 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  sir  Richard's  affi- 
davit, which,  contrary  to  custom,  (but  not  the  cus- 
tom of  the  knight)  was  published  in  all  the  daily  pam- 
pers. —It  is  as  complete  a  piece  of  perjurv  as  ever  in- 
suited  a  british  court  : 

Affidavit  of  sir  R.  Phillips. 

"  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  of  Bridge-street,  Black- 
friars,  in  the  city  of  London,  knight,  maketh  oath 
and  saith,  that  on  or  about  the  8th  day  ot  M.irch  iast,, 
this  deponent  was  applied  to  by  mrs.  Mary  Anne 
Clarke,  of  Westborne  place,  Chel-ea,  in  the  county 
ef  Middlesex,  to  publish  her  memoijs,  and  ceitaia 
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.letters  written  to  her  by  his  royal  highness  the  duke  ol 
York,  which  publication  this  deponent  declined 
to  engage  IN.  And  this  deponent  further  saith, 
that  in  the  latter  end  of  the  same  month  of  Marchr 
thi^  deponent,  under  the  supposition  that  hp  was  the 
proprietor  of  the  said  book,  was  applied  to  by 

THE     EARL     OF    MoiRA,     AND     AT     HIS    REQUEST 
COMMENCED  A  "N  EGOCIATION  WITH  MRS .  CLA  UK.E 

Ton  the  suppression  of  the  snd  book  about  to  be 
published  by  her  ..is  atoresaid.  And  this  deponent 
further  saith,  that  in  the  course  of  the  treaty 
for  the  publication  oi  the  said  book,  the  said  Ma  ky 
Anne  Clarke  assigned  as  a  heason  to  this  de- 
ponent for  making  the  most  of  the  said  publi- 
cation, that  she  had  two  thousand  pounds  to 
puy  to  Francis  Wright,  the  plaintiff  above 
named,  for  the  lurnituie  sent  in  by  him  to  her  house 
in  Westborne  place  aforesaid.  And  when  this  depo- 
nent afterwards  negociated  with  the  said  Mary 
Anne  Clarke  for  the  sufpression  of  the  said 
book,  the  said  Mary  Anne  Clarke  stated,  that  a 
sum  of  money  must  be  given  her  for  the  payment 
of  her  debts  ;  amongst  the  debts  enumerated  by  her,, 
she,  the  said  Ma.rn  Anne  Clarke,  mentioned  the 
debt  so  due  from  her  to  the  said  plaintiff  as  aforesaid  J7 

First,  he  insinuates  that  he  declined  to  publish  my 
book,  and  so  he  did,  but  only  because  I  would  not 
sell  it  to  him;  and  though  he  declined  becoming  the 
mere  vender,  he  made  himself  as  busy  about  it  (as  may 
be  seen  by  his  first  letter)  as  if  it  belonged  to  him. 

Secondly,  he  swears  that  EarlMoira  applied  to  him, 
and  at  his  request  he  commenced  a  ntgociation  for  the 
suppression  of  my  book  :--wiiich  the  reader  will  seemust 
be  a  gross  perjury,  as  he  forced  himself  upon  that  no- 
bleman under  false  pretences  of  influence  over  me  !  and 
when  he  comes  to  that  part  which  says  1  wanted  two 
thousand  pounds  to  pay  mr.  Francis  Wright  tor  my 
furniture,  sir  Richard  only  convinces  me  that  he  is  e* 
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QUA!  to  A3TY  tiij>;g  !  and  after  this  declaration, 
I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  tohearhjm  swear  that 
he  was  the  Great    Mogul  ! 

It  is  very  odd  that  Karl  Moira  fa  not  acquainted 
with  the  latter  part  of  this  affidavit,  who  knew  every 
thing  that  was  said  in  my  house  during  the  nrgociation. 
—It  is  very  string*  that  sir  Richard  should  only  hear 
me  make  such  a  dectaraticn,  though  I  did  not  see  him 
alone  at  Westboi  no  place,  except  for  ten  minutes,  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ! 

It  was  very  fortunate  for  sir  Richard  that  Earl  Moi- 
ra who,  1  believe,  heard  his  evidence  with  astonishment, 
was  not  examined  on  my  trial,  or  the  eity  ot  London 
would  have  been  soon  ashamed  of  one  of  its  annual 
h  o/iurs  ! 

When  sir  Richard  gave  his  persona!  evidence  in  the 
court  ol  King's  bench,  he  again  perjured  himself  in 
these  woifto..  In  answer  to  the  counsel's  question  he 
says,  "  In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  *he  mention- 
ed particularly  her  obligation  to  pay  Wright  for  furni- 
ture,'amounting  to  2000/.  and  was  therefore  anxiou-s  to 
sell  her  nieiroirs  at  the  highest  price.  iSo»?e  of  the->e 
conversations  were  at  his  own  house,someoj  them  at  West- 
borne-place." 

it  is  true  that  I  endeavored  to  get  as  much  as  I 
could  tor  my  memoirs,  but  it  is  not  true  that  sir  Rich- 
ard conversed  with  me,  upon  the  sale  ot  the  work,  at 
any  other  place  than  that  of  my  own  dwelling,  as  his 
own  letters  and  the  preceding  remarks  will  show; 
Consequently  his  declaration  in  the  court,  that  "some 
ot  these  conversations  zvc re  at  his  own  house,"  will  prove 
Jabe! 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  this 
evidence  by  observing  that  1  never  offered  to  seh  my 
memoirs  ;  and,  alter  an  application  was  made  to  me 
to  oppress  them,  I  never  saw  sir  Richard,  in  any 
other  house  but  my  own. 

!i  the  leader   w<H  turn  his  mind  over  these  facts,  I 
am  sure  lie  will  be  satisfied  that  the  knight   has  not 
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sat  in  the  sheriff's  box  at  the  Old  Bailey  * or  wv- 
thing!  and  instead  of  wearing  a  sword  hy  his  side 
he  ought  to  have  worn  a  straw  in  his  shoe  ! 

As  a  recent  trial  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  is 
■of  much  service  to  my  opinion  of  sir  Richard  Phillips 
I  have  given  it  a  place  in  this  work,  as  published  in 
an  evening  paper,  "  the  Globe." 

"  LAW  INTELLGENCE. 

"  court  of  common  pleas,  Guildhall,  May  25 

*  MARTIN    AND  CO.     Vi    SIR   RICHARD     PHILLIPS* 

"  This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  holders 
against  the  defendant,  as  acceptor  of  several  bills  of 
exchange  to  the  amount  ot  7001. 

"  The  plaintiffs  are  eminent  bankers,  the  defendant 
is  mi.  Phillips,  bookseller,  late  oi  st.  Paul's  church- 
yard, but  now  ot  Bridge-street  It  appeared  on  the 
Statement  of  the  case,  and  from  the  evidence,  that  the 
bills  of  exchange  in  question  were  drawn  by  mr.  Sul- 
livan, paper-maker  and  stationer,  carrying  on  busi- 
ness in  Cork,  but  resident,  at  their  date,  in  London; 
and  that  the  same  were  accepted  by  the  defendant, 
and  afterwards  indorsed  by  mr.  Atkins,  of  Finsbury- 
square.  The  bills  were  dishonored  by  sir  R.  Phillips, 
the  acceptor  ;  and  Sullivan,  the  drauer,  became 
bankrupt.  The  plaintiffs  ot  course,  pressed  the  de- 
fendant for  payment  ;  but  he  resisted,  on  the  ground 
that  the  bills  were  drawn  upon  uish,  not  english 
stamps,  and  consequently  were  illegal  securities. — 
This  fact,  evident  on  the  face  of  the  bills,  was  admit- 
ted by  the  plaintiff;  but  it  was  sworn  b>  mr.  J  homp- 
son,  a  clerk  of  sir  Richard  Phillips,  that  the  knight 
was  present  when  the  bills  were  drawn  in  London. 

"  The  Lord  Chief  justice  admitted  that  the  law 
Was  with  the  defendant,  while  he  n  probated  the  de- 
fence as  dishonest  and  dishonorable.     The  counsel  tor 
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the  plaintiffs  acquiesced  in  the  doctrine  laid  down  03 
his  lordship,  and  consoled  themselves  for  their  defeat, 
as  the  action  had  exposed  the  defendant,  and  shows 
him  in  his  true  colors. — Verdict  ior  the  de- 
fendant." 

I  he  reader  will  be  pleased  to  recollect,  that  the 
dates  of  sir  Richard's  letters  are  long  after  Iiling- 
worth's  bill,  January  2,  1S09,  which  follows  the  let- 
ter from  colonel  Wardle  to  mr.  Glennie  in  Decem- 
ber; I  therefore  hope  I  have  shown  very  clearly  that 
my  book  could  hare  nothing  to  d©  with  the  <t'500 
which  the  colonel  was  to  raise  for  me  through  sir 
Richard,  as  he  promised  to  mr.  Wright  ar  West  borne 
place,  and  which  fact  sir  Richard  a/tenvards  denies 
in  his  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Post. 

That  link  of  circumstances  which  I  have  given  will, 
I  trust,  throw  a  new  light  upon  the  characters  and 
views  of  those  men  who  may  be  patriots  with  a  deceit 
ted  and  infatuated  party,  but  are  onl^  impostors  when 
the  veil  is  rent  trom  off  their  guilty  heads  ! 

Some  short  time  previous  to  any  application  being 
made  to  sir  Richard  with  respect  to  the  suppression 
of  my  memoirs,  he  introduced  to  me  mr.  Waithman, 
the  patriotic  linen  draper,  who  expressed  a  wish  that 
I  would  use  my  influence  with  sir  Francis  Burdett  and 
lord  Folkstone  to  dine  with  a  small  party  of  the  same 
principles  in  the  city.  Accordingly  I  obtained  their 
consent,  and  communicated  the  agreeable  intelligence 
to  him  in  a  note  which  colonel  Wardle  delivered  per- 
sonally to  mr.  Waithman,  with  whom  he  then  cm- 
suited  upon  the  subject  of  the  dinner  ;  when  it  was 
thought  that  too  much  publicity  could  not  be  given 
to  their  intended  festive  day.  Therefore  a  grand 
city  tcast  was  agreed  upon,  and  brought  about 
through  my  exertions  and  influence,  at  which  the 
colonel  employed  his  eloquence  in  eulogising  the, 
chastity  of  his  mind  and  the  purity  of  his  principles  ' 

This  work  will  be  very  serviceable  to  many  of  sir 
Urchard's  authors,  who    now  will  be  called  into  im- 

N 
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mediate  requisition  to  abuse  me  in  his  "  Monthly 
Magazine,"  and  in  every  other  publication  over  JR  hich 
50  great  a  patron  of  literature  must  have  conside>  a- 
ble  influence ;  but  as  all  that  party  malice  coutd  sug- 
gest has  been  said  already  to  m^  prejudice,  and  the 
respectable  part  of  the  public  are  still  my  friends,  I 
shall  only  laugh  at  the  crackers  and  squibs  that  may 
be  thrown  at  me  from  Bridge-street. 

Sacred  history  somewhere  says  that  "the  L  —  d 
chastiseth  those  whom  he  loveth  ;"  but  though  I  am 
not  interested  by  the  same  motive  o;  ajfection  tor  sir 
Richard  Phillips,  i  have,  notwithstanding,  bestowed  a 
little  wh-desome  correction  on  him,  which  I  hope  will 
zvork  some  good  in  the  habits  of  his  mind  before  he 
goes  on  an  embassy  to  Pans;  receives  the  honor  of 
Baronet,  which  he  told  me,  and  others  he  expected  ; 
or  becomes  president  of  a  republican  directory,  if  the 
people  of  England  should  be  so  insane  as  to  act  upon 
the  doctrines  of  men  who  ought  to  rejorm  themselves 
before  they  rise,  pluvnx  like,  out  of  the  ashes  of 
Royalty  ! 

1  thought  I  had  taken  my  leaveof  mr.  Illingworth, 
but  the  iollowing  note  will  confirm  my  statement  in 
page  53  of  this  volume,  where  1  inform  the  reader 
that  this  wine  merchant  was  to  send  me  in  a  tew 
dozen  of  wine  to  disguise  the  money  transaction  be- 
tween Wright  and  VV  ardle.  I  am  now  happy  that  I 
am  enabled  to  support  that  position  by  the  receipt  of 
this  document. 

"  MRS.  CLARKE,  PUTNEY. 

*'  Mr.  Illingworth's  compliments  to  mrs.  Clarke, 
has  inclosed  her  bill  for  wine,  the  amount  of  which 
he  will  be  much  obliged  to  her  for. 

*  Pall  Mall,  May  *. 


(  m  ) 

85  J 

Mrs.  Clarke  To  R.  S.  Illingworth. 

TS09.     Feb.  23.     3  doz.  Port  wine  -  -  56s     8    8  0 

3  doz.  Madeira  -  -  5  gs.  15  15  0 
Bottles .-.-1     10 

April  7.      1  doz.  Port  wine  -  -  -  -  2  16    0 


28    0    0 


I  hope  mr.  Illingworth  will  proceed  agcJnst  me  im- 
mediately for  the  amount  of  his  bill,  and  then  I  will 
bring  major  Dodd.  colonel  Wardle,  and  mr.  Glennic 
again  into  court,  where  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  them  expose  themselves,  and  practise  perjury  I 
This  is  ail  the  notice  I  moan  to  take  of  the  wine,  which 
colonel  Wardle  and  his  parly  consumed  in  drinking 
destruction  to  the  duke  of  York  and  the********  :' 

In  a  note  *  to  the  first  part  of  this  work,  I  promised 
the  reader  some  account  of  his  partnership  with  mr. 
Scott,  the  army  clothier,  of  Cannon  Row,  Westmin- 
ster; I  therefore  now  take  the  liberty  of  fulfilling 
that  promise.  The  manufactory  in  which  Wardle  has 
a  concern  is  at  Tre  Madock  in  Caernarvonshire,  which 
is  under  ttve  management  of  a  person  by  the  name  of 
Barnet,  and  where  the  "wool  is  prepared,  and  great 
coats  manufactured  for  the  army. 

My  only  motive  for  going  into  this  subject  is  to 
show  that  the  colonel  employed  his  patriotic  speech ,  in 
which  he  proposed  to  save  the  nation  eleven  millions 
a  year,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  army  clothier  to 
government ;  and,  by  reference  to  his  first  speech,  it 
may  be  seen  that  he  recommends  his  own  articles,  by 
the  character  he  gives  mr.  Scott,  his  Partner  !  !  ! 

"  Army  Clothing. 

"  Colonel  Wardle  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  the  prodigal  expenditure  of  the  public  mo- 


•  Sec  page  18,  vo!a  1, 
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uey  in  the  present  system  of  clothing  the  army  with 
gieat  coats.  I  he  war  office,  instead  of  acting  on  the 
principle  of  open  contract,  a*>  recommended  and 
ordered  by  the  treasury,  persisted  in  private  con- 
tracts; and  the  consequence  was,  that,  though  a 
great  reduction  had  taken  place  in  the  materials  of 
great  coats,  no  reduction  had  taken  place  in  the 
price. 

"  In  the  year  1803,  the  secretary  at  war  (mr. 
Yorke)  consented  to  pay  at  the  rate  ot  l6's  6d  for 
each  great  coat,  but  stipulated  that  a  reduction 
should  take  place  if  the  price  of  kersey  should  fall. 
Kersey  was  then  at  4s  6d  a  yard,  and  since  continu- 
ed to  fall  till  it  came  down  to  3s  6d ;  but  no  re- 
duction was  made  in  the  contracts  till  the  present- 
year,  nor  would  any  have  then  been  made,  if  it  hacf 
not  been  for  the  continued  offers  forced  on  the  war 
office  to  furnish  great  coats  at  a  less  price  than  was 
actually  paid.  He  made  a  variety  of  calculations 
on  the  prices  at  different  periods,  from  which  he  as- 
sured there  was  a  loss  to  the  public  of  ,£23,000  ;  he 
adverted  particularly  to  a  tender  made  by  messrs. 
Scott,  eminent  army  clothiers,  to  furnish  these  coats 
in  1806  at  14s  9d\  which  would  afford  a  saving  of 
£2 1,000  on  every  delivery.  Not  getting  any  an- 
swer, messrs.  Scott  looked  for  a  share  in  the  con- 
tract as  made  by  the  war  office  ;  they  obtained  it, 
and  paid  at  the  rate  of  l6s  6d.  This  was  an  answer 
to  any  objection  that  could  be  made  on  the  ground  of 
supposed  inferiority  in  Messrs.  Scott's  clothing."* 

I  need  not  trespass  on  the  patience  of  the  reader 
by  pursuing  this  speculator  in  wool  with  such  reflec- 
tions as  must  suggest  themselves  to  any  owe,  from  his 
having  agitated  the  public  mind  and  trifled  with  the 
house  of  commons  merely  to  become  a  Government 
TAYLOR  !  !  ! 


*  .See  "The  Patriot's  Looking-Glass,"  which  gives  the  whole 
of  his  speech  on  saving  tiie  nation  eleven  millions  a  year  !  with 
mr..  Hutkisson  s  reply  to  it. 
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If  the  reader  will  look  over  a  mr.  Farquharson's 
pamphlet,  he  may  be  soon  satisfied  that  the  colonel 
has  been  dabbling  in  other  speculations.  Yv  ith  him, 
it  appears,  he  had  a  concern  in  a  gin  distillery  in  the 
Island  of  Jersey,  and  had  great  difficulty  or  melting 
the  colonel's  thousand  pound  bond  into  cash,  though 
the  colonel  was  intimate  with  Jew  King,  of  whom,  as 
I  before  observed,  i  should  again  speak. 

When  Jew  King  lelt  himselt  in  any  way  neglected, 
he  u.sed  to  write  some  of  the  most  extraordinary 
letters  that  one  man  could  possibly  send  to  another? 
and,  in  one  of  his  irritable  moments,  he  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  following  effect,  which  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  mr,  Corfieid. 

"Sir, 

"  Remember  it  was  I  who  first  brought  voir 
mto  notice;  it  was  I,  who  obliged  you,  by  setting  the 
people  against  the  duke  of  York  ;  it  was  I  who  gave 
you  a  consequence  in  the  city  through  my  paper  ;  it 
was  I  that  raised  you  to  your  present  glory;  and  re- 
member, if  you  cr/'-e  ungrateful,  much  is  within  m^ 
power  towards  vour  rum,  ike. 

"  J.  King." 

Of  what  consequence  must  that  man  be  to  the  hap-. 
piness  and  liberty  of  a  country  whose  character  -de- 
pends on  the  good  word  of  Mr.   Jew  King  !   is  a  pro- 
blem not  difficult  of  solution  ! 

Within  these  few  years  much  uneasiness  and  jeal- 
ousy existed  among  those  gentlemen  ol  the.  duke  of 
Kent's  establishment  with  respect  to  pamphlets  that 
contained  circumstances  which  no  one  could  have 
known  but  those  immediately  about  his  royal  person, 
and  in  his  confidence;  till  it  was  discovered  that 
major  Dodd  was  the  intimate friemt and  companion  of 
mr.  Thos.  Hague,  who  is  the  literary  organ  of  this 
narty  !  !  ! 

in-  another  part  of  this    work  I   introduced    Dr. 
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Metcalf  to  the  notice  of  the  reader,  with  the  promise 
of  again  making  him  the  subject  of  remark.  The 
doctor  is  a  very  clever  and  a  very  worthy  man  ;  but, 
uufortunately,  in  indigent  circumstances.  His  abili- 
ties and  unilorm  correct  conduct  gave  him  a  place  at 
my  table  for  several  years,,  by  which  means  he  mingled 
with  the  Wardle  parties  during  the  whole  of  our  ac- 
quaintance. In  the  course  of  a  short  time  the  doctor 
became  entangled  in  all  their  secrets,  and  heard  al- 
most all  major  Dodd  and  the  colonel's  conversation 
with  respect  to  the  duke  of  Kent's  being  the  parent 
of  the  measure  which  these  agents  were  to  carry  into 
execution. 

As  every  thing  depended  upon  the  doctor's  honor 
as  to  the  secrecy  of  their  proceedings,  which  they  made 
him  promise  most  solemnly  to  keep  inviolable,  they,  in 
return  for  his  friendship  and  fidelity,  faithfully  promi- 
sed to  give  tohim  a  lucrative  situation  in  the  govern- 
ment when  the  duke  of  Kent  became  commander  in 
e-hief  of  the  army ! 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  investigation  was  over, 
and  I  would  not  lend  myself  to  other  measures,  they 
cut  the  poor  doctor,  and  rewarded  him  as  they  did 
me;  which  accounts  for  the  following  letter  he  sent 
to  maj<  r  Dodd,  and  which  no  man  could  or  would 
have  written  but  under  the  circumstances  related. 

"  April  1 5th,  1809. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  I  believe  you  are  perfectly  aware  that  the 
whole  of  the  circumstances  which  related  to  the  duke 
of  Kent,  and  his  wishes,  as  to  the  result  of  the  4ate 
inquiry,  are  known  to  me;  and  I  believe  I  am  perfect- 
ly correct  in  stating  that  the  above  communication 
was  made  to  me  by  mrs.  Clarke,  the  day  previous  to 
that  on  which  I  had  the  honor  of  being  introduced 
to  you.  Well  knowing  the  consequence  attaching  to 
ss'CtvhcT   in  aft  affair  of  this  nature,   I   was-  true  to- 
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my  trust,  and  never  divulged  an  atom  of  the  wfeoie 
to  an^  one  breathing,  though  strongly  urged  from  a 
certain  quarter  to  explain  the  motives  which  the 
honorable  mover  had  tor  his  anxiety  in  pres- 
sing the  inquiry. 

M  1  have,  during  the  investigation,  had  it  more 
than  once  intimated  to  me,  that  it  was  intended  I 
should  have  a  provision  under  government.  Fiom 
the  silence  lately  observed  by  all  parties  on  that  sub- 
ject, 1  am  either  to  suppose  that  the  intimation  made 
to  me  was  a  matter  in  nubibus,  or  that  mrs.  Claike's 
claims  are  so  very  urgent  and  extensive,  that  a  figure 
so  small  as  1  am,  may  very  safely  be  lodged  on  the 
shelf.  How  far  a  decision  like  this  may  be  deemed 
libera},  supposing  the  latter  to  be  the  case,  and  all 
circumstances  considered,  I  shall  submit  to  your  can- 
dor: I  have,  however,  so  high  an  opinion  of  major 
Dodd,  that  I  will  hope  better  things,  and  I  will  still 
flatter  myself  that  the  commencing  reformation  shall 
not  be  marked  by  sufferinga  man  of  a  high  integrity, 
and  abilities  not  contemptible,  to  sink,  for  want  of 
being  properly  supported. 

"  I  wish  not  to  dictate  either  the  quantum  of  the 
provision,  or  the  situation  where,  so  that  it  is  confined 
to  the  island;  for  sixt>-six  is  a  period  too  late  in  hie 
for  traversing  the  ocean. 

"  With  the  highest  respect,  regard,  and  esteem,  I 
have  the  honor  to  remain,  your  much  obliged,  sin- 
cerely devoted  humble  servant, 


(Signed)  "  Thos.  Metcalf. 

"  To  major  Dodd.' 


n 


I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  making  any  remarks 
upon  the  above,  further  than  to  observe  that  it  strong" 
ly  supports  every  part  of  my  narrative. 

A  tew  days  after  my  trial  tor  conspiracy,  I  recei- 
ved the  following  trom  the  same  worthy  gentleman 
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which,  as  it  appears  to  say  so  much  to  my  purpose,  I1 
shall  leave  it  without  illustration. 

"  Birmingham,  Dec.  14,  1809. 
H  My   dear  friend, 

"  Great   god    be  thanked  for   the  triumph   you 
have  obtained  over  messrs.  Dodd,  Wardle,  and  Glen- 
nie.      The  result  of  the  trial  proves  the  advice  1  gave 
you  to  be  good.     Wad  I  appeared  as  evidence  on  the 
trial,  you  now   see  the  use  they  would  have  made  of 
the  circumstances:   they  would   have  done  all  they 
could  to  have  made  me  the  instrument  of  lugging  the 
duke  of  Kent  into  the  scrape  head   and 
shoulders.     I    am    glad   to    find    that    his    royal 
Highness  has  dismissed  Dodd,  and  turned  Glenmeout 
of  his  office;  and  \  hope  when  next  his  royal  highness 
enters     into     confidence    again,  he   will 
not   repose  it  in  the    bosim  of  knaves  or 
fools.     Wardle    may    now    give  over  his 
appeals    to    the    people    of    the    united 
Kingdom,    for    they    will    no    longer  be 
duped    by   such    soi  disant   Patriots.      I  will  now 
tell  you  in  the  fulness  of  confidential  friendship,  that 
had  I  imprudently  complied  with  your  solicitations, 
and   given    the  whole   of   the  convehsation 
which   I  more  than   once  overheard,   it   might 
one  day   or  other  have  so  far  hurt  the 
credit    of  the    royal    family    with    the 
people,   as  to   have    endangered  the   peace 
of   the   kingdom.      T  knew    the  danger,  you  did- 
not;  therefore  I  advised  you  as  I  did,  and  acted  ac- 
cardingly. 

"  1  he  maid  servant  has  just  brought  me  word  that 
my  wife  has  breathed  her  last.  God  almighty  re- 
ceive her;  her  troubles  are  over;  would  to  heaven 
: hat  mine  were  also  finished  ! 


(« 

it 
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"Remember   me  to   the  dear  children,  to  capt. 
Thompson,  and  also  to  good  mrs.  Favery. 
I  am,  and  ever  shall  be, 

lruly,  taithluliy,and  devotedly, 
"  Your  unalterable  triend, 

"  J     MtiTCALF,   Mi  D." 

Since  I  have  been  writing  this  volume,  1  have 
heard  that  major  Dodd  should  say  that  the  duke  of 
Kent  felt  his  seccnty  in  my  not  hating  any  ot  his/c£- 
tc  s  in  my  possession. 

The  duke  of  Kent  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  de- 
ceived himself  upon  a  jancl  d  secu  ity :  but  as  this 
just  but  bold  publication  may  induce  some  individuals 
to  court  a  futher  exposure  of  themselves,  b^  again 
placing  me  before  a  British  jipy,  1  feel  justified  in 
keeping  some  part  of  my  case  in  reserve  for  my  own 
safety. 

However,  in  confirmation  of  my  statement  in  page 
30,  where  I  speak  of  reading  the  duke  of  Kent's, 
letters  to  major  Dodd,  in  which  I  am  encouraged  to 
stand  up  against  his  own  brother,  I  will  again 
introduce  to  the  notice  of  my  readers,  mr.  Ogilvie, 
who  happened  to  be  in  my  back  drawing  room  one 
morning  at  the  beginning  of  the  investigation,  when 
major  Dodd  came  up  in  great  haste,  with  one  of  the 
duke's  letters  in  his  hand;  and  as  soon  as  he  entered 
the  front  room  he  read,  in  a  high  and  exalting  tone  of 
voice,  his  royal  master's  sentiments,  with  respect  to  my 
future  reward  for  the  services  before  related.  The 
whole  thing  was  instantaneously  done  :  and  as  soon  as 
he  understood  that  mr.  Ogilvie  was  in  the  back  room, 
the  folding  doors  of  which  being  half  open,  he  lelt 
much  embarrassed,  and  immediately  put  the  letter  in 
his  pocket ! 

As  mr.  Waithman,  the  linen-draper,  is  a  very  noi- 
sy patriot,  and  always  talking  about  something  or 
otUer  he  does  not  very  well  understand,  and  meddling 
in  all  the  affairs  of  his  neighbors,  he  appears  fair  game 
for  me  to  shoot  at,  particularly  as  he  has  taken  such 
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an  active  part  against  me.  If  this  chattering  black* 
bird  were  to  die,  the  council-chamber  at  Guihlhall  ^ 
would  be  like  a  rotkcry  deserted,  where  a  senseless 
noise  had  too  long  disturbed  the  whole  neighborhood, 
while  he  and  his  black  brethren  were  breeding  mis- 
chief ! 

Of  mr.  Waithman  I  know  a  great  deal,  but  no- 
thing to  claim  either  my  admiration  or  respect,  as  he 
is  something  like  Phillips  and  the  common  description 
of '-liberty  boys,  who  in  their  own  dwellings  are  per- 
fect tyrants;  which  confirms  me  in  opinion,  that  mod- 
ern patriotism,  and  tyranny  arc  synonymous  terms. 

When  I  was  first  introduced  to  mr.  Waithman 
through  the  immaculate  bookseller,  he  was  very  anx- 
ious for  me  to  assail  most  of  the  high  personages  about 
the  court,  and  he  wished  me  very  much  to  attack  his 
majesty  from  his  information  ;  but  I  gave  him  the  same 
answer  I  had  given  to  mr.  Glennie,  that  I  felt  no  in- 
clination to  be.  a  republican  blunderbuss  to  fire  out  the 
party  malice  of  any  disappointed  politician  .' — mr. 
Waithman  will  understand  me,  I  am  sure.  This  in- 
fended  attack  on  an  aged  and  good  king,  I  assure  the 
public,  so  much  disgusted  me,  that  I  have  ever  since 
considered  mr.  Waithman  a  very  dirty  character  !  but 
he  is  a  patriot,  and  therefore  he  must  be  spotless  as  the 
times  go! 

Waithman,  like  all  these  kind  of  violent  reformers, 
is  not  very  particular  about  one  of  the  necessary  quali- 
ties of  an  orator,  as  long  as  he  can  give  effect  to  his 
muslin  effusions  in  the  common  council.  -I  will  in- 
stance  a  circumstance  where  he,  most  likely,  thought 
truth  the  least  important  ornament  of  his  speech  ! 

In  one  of  his  thundering  speeches,  he  informed  his 
auditory  that  I  had  told  him,  or  some  one  else,  that 
mr.  Meilish  had  apfilicd  to  me  for  a  baronetcy,  which. 
I  here  be"  to  assure  the  public  is  no  more  nor  less  than 
a  <*ross  falsehood  !  mr.  Mel lish's  interest  must  be 
very  bad  with  government  if  he  could  not  obtain  such 
a  paltry  acquisition  without  asking  me  to  beg  a  new, 
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name  for  him !  he  who  is  ashamed  of  his  own  may 
have  a  good  reason  tor  any  addition  or  alteration  • 
wl.ich  liiHeed  is  the  only  excuse  1  have  for  sir  Rich- 
ard Phillips's  attachment  to  the  baronetcy  ! 

1  will  do  Mr.  Mellish  the  credit  to  believe,  that 
neither  his  family  nor  himsell  have  given  him  cause  to 
sink  the  one  under  the  emblazonment  ol  the  other! 

When  I  make  these  reflections,  I  do  not  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  1  mean  to  cast  any  unbecoming 
reflections  on  those  numerous  persons  whose  public 
services  have  entitled  them  to  this  honorable  acknowl- 
edgement of  their  country's  approbation.  It  is  like  a 
rorrian  re    aid,  no  expense  to  the  government,  and  very 

FLATTERING ! 

My  information  to  mr.  Waithman  was  this;  that 
mr.  Shaw,  who  had  bteu  very  serviceable  to  mr.  Pitt, 
was  promised  by  him  some  little  plaything  of  this  kind, 
which  he  has  since  got  in  the  title,  of  sir  James  Shaw  : 
but  I  think  it  my  duty  to  declare,  in  justice  to  sir 
James,  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  ig/it  affair, 
and  therefore  mr.  Waithman  evidently  told  this  jale- 
hood,  with  an  intention  of  bei^g  personal,  for  which 
mr  Mellish  will  be  justified  when  opportunity  serves, 
in  taking  a  shot  at  the  black  game  of  the  city  rookery  I 

Mr.  Timothy  Bio  n  constitutes  a  small  limb  of 
this  part)  ;  but  as  dinners  and  money  principally  dis- 
tinguish this  banker  in  the  political  hemisphere  in 
which  he  moves,  I  can  only  view  him  as  a  useful 
agent  in  the  cause  on  which  his  gold  sheds  ihe  greatest 
lustre!  Before  my  trial  for  conspiracy,  mr.  Brown 
invited  mr.  Gillet,  my  former  printer,  to  dine  with 
him,  in  company  with  that  great  legal  luminary  mr, 
Elus,  who,  after  the  decision  of  the  court  upon  his 
action  against  the  speaker  ol  the  house  of  commons, 
will  no  doubt  recommend  the  distressed  relatives  of 
the  poor  malefactors  to  indict  Jack  Ketch  for  mur- 
der !  As  soon  as  the  wine  went  into  circulation, 
mr  i  His,  as-isted  by  mr  Brown,  began  to  probe  him 
upon  all   t-he  private  c9?nersations  .he  had  with  me 
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either  as  to  the  payment  of  my  furniture,  or  auy 
thing  that  they  thought  would  help  the  prosecution. 

Gillet  very  justly  said  he  knew  nothing  ol  my  pe- 
cuniary transactions,  and  therefore  could  not  be  of 
any  service  to  them.  Mr.  Ellis  then  boasted  of  hav- 
ing quite  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  the  defendants, 
though  he  thought  it  adviseable  to  obtain  all  he  could. 
Ellis  now  thought  to  play  off  a  little  terror  over  Gil- 
let,  by  observing  that  he  had  instructions  to  bring  an 
action  against  him  for  publishing  the  pamphlet  called 
the  "  Rival  Impostors/'  unless  he  gave  up  the  author, 
though  this  person  must  at  that  time  have  knozvn  that 
xnr.  Manners  was  its  notorious  parent  \ 

In  consequence  of  mr.  Cobbett  haviBg  taken  such 
a  decided  part  against  me  lately,  I  think  it  but  fair  to 
return  him  thanks  for  his  liberality  and  independence; 
two  qualities  in  a  political  writer  that  deserve  my  ad- 
miration and  esteem,  from  the  difficulty  of  meeting 
with  them  at  any  time,  and  particularly  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

When  1  was  the  great  key-stone  that  beld  the  arch 
upon  which  the  fabric  of  colonel  VVardle's  fame 
entirely  restfd,  mr.  Cobbett  said  mighty  pret- 
ty things  with  respect  to  me;  but  now  the  villany  of 
his  friend  has  loosened  its  security,  and  1  have  let  him 
into  a  gulph  of  deserved  public  odium,  he,  to  support 
his  favorite  theme,  for  private  reasons,  has  discovered, 
ail  at  once,  that  I  am  a  very  intamous  woman,  in 
whom  there  is  no  truth  to  be  found  ! 

Nature  has  bestowed  on  the  human  mind  an  ami- 
able kind  af  weakness,  which  frequently  induces  an 
author  to  believe  that  his  sentiments,  though  as 
changeable  as  the  weathercock,  are  never  observed  ; 
and  that  his  reader  has  a  happy  stupidity  of  not  finding 
out  when  the  vane  teas  in  the  xvest,  and  when  it  is  in 
the  north  !  This  changeability  in  mr.  Cobbett,  whose 
abilities  I  admire,  obliges  me  to  open  the  secrets  of 
the  prison  house,  and  show  that  the  intelltct  of  even 
clever  men  is  heavily  Jetteredt  and  quite  the  state  to  ac- 
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nidental  circumstances  ;  which  strengthens  the  philoso- 
pher's position,  that  there  is  but  little  difference  be- 
tween the  enlightened  and  ignorant  man,  all  being  a- 
like  characterised  by  imperlection  ! 

During  the  investigation,  lord  Folkstone  brought 
mr.  Cobbett  to  Westborne-place,  who  was  pleased  to 
say  a  number  of  civil  things  to  me  [all  of  which  were 
very  opposite  to  his  late  public  sentiments] ;  and  ob- 
served, with  much  warmth  of  feeling,  that  the  only  thing 
he  was  angry  at,  was,  that  I  should  ever  have  lived 
wi'.h  such  a  man  as  the  duke  of  York.  As  /  knew 
the  cause  of  this  remark,  I  instantly  checked  the  ebul- 
lition of  his  malice,  by  observing  that,  though  1  had 
been  drawn  into  measures  of  hostility  against  my  late 
friend,  yet  still  he  was  a  gentleman  and  a. prince,  who 
was  adorned  by  many  excetltnt  qualities;  and  there- 
fore I  begged  to  assure  him  that  he  would  not  raise 
himself  in  my  opinion  by  any  personal  reflections  on 
the  duke  of  York,  which  1  knew  arose  from  his  having 
been  once  disappointed  at  not  dining  with  his  ro^al 
highness  at  my  table,  after  the  party  was  fixed. 

That  the  reader  ma)  enter  completely  into  the  cause 
of  mr.  Cobbeit's  dislike  to  that  prince,  and  his  mo- 
tives for  having  become  his  determined  foe,  I  must  be 
allowed  to  relate  the  circumstance.  Accident,  I  be- 
lieve, suggested  a  political  party  at  my  house  :  ac- 
cordingly mr.  Cobbett  and  sir  Francis  Burdett  re- 
ceived cards  of  invitation,  and  were,  as  they  expected, 
to  have  dined  in  company  with  the  duke  ot  York. 
Within  a  tew  days  ot  the  dinner,  the  duke  informed 
me  in  the  most  delicate  manner,  that  he  had  not  the 
least  objection  to  dine  with  these  gentlemen  as  private 
individuals  ;  yet,  as  their  hostility  was  so  obvious  to 
the  government,  it  would  not  be  prudent  tor  him  to 
be  pre  eat.  1  felt  the  propriety  of  the  duke's  excuse, 
which  aro>e  from  no/>e  suial  du  ike,  and  consequent 
ly  put  the  party  off.  A  gentleman  who  was  to  have 
been  of  ihe  party  aiterwards  told  me  ot  Cobbett* s  an- 
ger at  being   disappointed,  and  assured   me  that  he 
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would  not  forget  the  insult ;  which  time  has  proved 
he  lips  not,  from  the  unmtrcful  manner  with  which 
he  has  followed  the  object  of  his  malice.  An  ex- 
planation of  this  fact  took  place  before  lord  Folk- 
stone,  who,  I  think,  is  too  much  the  man  oi  honor  to 
deny  it  now,  from  motives  of  policy,  though  rar, 
Cobbett  may  not  like  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this 
statement ! 

If  mr.  Cobbett  should  feel  hurt  at  the  introduction 
of  this  anecdote,  he  has  the  gratification  of  knowing 
that  an  injured  female  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  pen,  which 
has  already  consumed  a  great  deal  of  gall  upon  her, 
whom  he  could  once  come  to  praise  and  admire  when 
she  was  in  the  service  oi  a  certain  cause! 

As  Mr.  Croker  took  a  great  interest  in  my  concerns 
when  I  was  examined  in  the  house  of  commons.,  it 
would  be  unkind  of  me  to  forget  him — and  to  forget 
a  triend,  is  a  sin  against  the  commandment,  which  I 
am  not  disposed  to  commit;  I  will,  therefore,  just 
convince  the  public  of  the  great  acquisition  which  the 
government  is  in  possession,  in  the  person  of  this  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  and  politician  ! 

Stimulated  to  learn  something  of  this  ludicrous 
irishman,  who  did  those  dirty  kind  of  things  to  injure 
me,  which  no  gentleman  would  have  lent  himself  to  ; 
I  obtained,  through  a  pretty  good  medium,  the  fol- 
lowing whimsical  history  of  my  friend  Alley  Croker  ! 

Perhaps  the  pen  of  the  biographer  cannot  relate 
a  more  honorable  incident  of  a  man's  lite  than  that 
ot  his  having  raised  himself  from  an  humble  station 
in  lite  to  a  place  of  public  trust  and  honor;  but  if, 
ascending  the  rugged  hill  of  prosperity,  he  wantonly 
-tarnishes  that  charactei  which  ought  to  accompany 
the  footsteps  of  every  man  who  pursues  the  path  of 
honor,  and  descends  to  those  little  offices  of  becoming, 
like  many  of  his  countrymen,  a  watchman,  and,  in- 
stead of  keeping  the  peace,  rudely  attacks  a  person 
whose  sex  ought  to  have  protected  her  from  insult,  I 
doubt  not  but  the  reader  will  think  with  mc  that  I 
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am  justified  in  showing  who  he  was,  as  an  excuse  for 
my  not  presenting  a  gentleman  to  the  notice  ot  the 
reader. 

My  friend  Allev-Croker  is  a  native  of  Tolewood, 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  is  said  to  be  the  son  ol  an 
obscure  person  who  was  in  some  very  humble  station 
under  the-  earl  of  Shannon,  and  employed  m  collect- 
ing that  very  odious  Irish  tax  of  the  hearth  money  !  I 
have  considered  it  proper  to  be  correct  in  this  par- 
ticular,  lest  in  future  times  the  same  controversy  may 
arise  about  the  birth-place  of  this  hero,  which  occu- 
pied the  learned  world  respecting  that  of  Homer  ; 
mr.  Croker  being  a  poet  as  well  as  a  braver  and 
statesman. 

It  is  supposed  that  he  was  educated  at  one  of  those 
charity  schools  immediately  under  the  patronage  of 
the  earl,  which  it  appears  he  1  e ft  at  a  very  ear'y  ager 
as  he  assisted  his  father  in  collecting  the  tax  which  is 
held  in  such  abhorrence  by  the  poor  people  ot  Ire- 
land. With  ink-horn  at  his  buttonhole,  and  tax- 
book  in  his  hand,  his  person  was  as  alarming  to  the 
poor  as  a  village  ghost,  or  a  hawk  to  a  hen  and 
chickens!  Young  Croker  was  considered  a-sharp  lad, 
for  discovering  the  concealed  furniture  of  those  de- 
faulters whose  miserable  sticks  it  was  his  business  to 
seize  for  certain  arrears  in  the  payment  of  the  tax. 

As  he  advanced  in  life,  his  lather,  through  the 
same  patronage,  obtained  a  more  lucrative  situation, 
which  enabled  him  to  indulge  better  prospects  of  his 
future  life,  and,  after  a  few  years  necessary  study,  he 
went  to  the  irish  bar;  but  iinding  that  the  law  did 
not  shed  any  lustre  upon  his  professional  pursuits,  or 
he  any  lustre  upon  the  law,  he  determined  to  have 
recourse  lo  his  pen,  which  he  very  properly  employed 
with  the  best  xieus  to  his  pecuniary  advantage. 

After  passing  some  time  in  writing  upon  most  of 
the  floating  subjects  of  the  day,  a  contested  election 
commenced,  in  which  lord  Castlereagh  became  a 
eandidate  ;  who  finding  a  useful  literary  advocate  in 
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jar.  Croker,  encouraged  his  exertions,  and  afterward^ 
became  his  best  friend;  and  to  whom  he  is  now  in- 
debted tor  his  present  elevated  station  in  life  ! 

I  believe  through  the  influence  of  this  nobleman, 
he  progressively  advanced  irom  one  thing  to  another, 
till  he  got  into  parliament,  where  he  did  not  distin- 
guish himself  till  the  investigation. 

My  friend  Alley-Croker,  thinking  this  was  a  fine 
opportunity  to  bring  himself  into  notice  by  crushing  a 
Woman,  I  dare  say  said  to  himself,  "  By  Jasus,  here 
am  1  ! — By  my  soul,  you  shall  see  what  I'll  do  with 
that  infamous  woman  mrs.  Clarke  !  !  !"  accordingly 
be  made  solemn  preparation  for  her  exposure  and 
ruin  ! 

When  he  set  at  me,  it  must  be  in  the  recollection 
©f.every  one  who  was  in  the  house  at  the  time,  that  I 
turned  him  round  my  finger,  to  the  continued  mirth, 
but  pity  of  the  house.  But  when  he  insisted  on  hear- 
ing the  name  signed  to  the  an \ony mous  letter,  and 
the  house  observed  my  manner  of  treating  his  non- 
sense, it  fs  impossible  to  describe  the  ridiculous  situa- 
tion in  which  he  stood,  surrounded  as  he  then  vv^  by 
a  general  laugh,  and  which  threw  the  house  into  such 
confusion,  that  it  was  nearly  half  an  hour  before 
order  could  be  restored. 

He  has  a  brogue  which  makes  him  scarcely  intel- 
ligible to  his  countrymen,  and,  when  he  speaks  in  the 
Ijouse  renders  his  eloquence  irresistibly  powerful  ;— 
I  do  not  mean,  reader,  over  the  under>tanding  of  his 
hearers,  but  over  the  risible  facultk-s;  or,  in  plainer 
terms,  he  makes  every  body  laugh  at  him  !  1  ! 

Among  the  variety  of  little  silly  acts  which  marked 
this  gentleman's  political  career,  is  his  peeping  from 
a  garret  in  the  nearest  opposite  house  to  me  in  order 
to  watch  my  movements,  and  see  who  came  to  West- 
borne  place,  during  the  investigation. 

For  all  these  able  endeavors  in  the  service  of  the 
state,  he  now  enjoys  the  plawe  of  secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  J  !  I 
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Recently  this  sagacious  gentleman  distinguished 
himself  as  teller  of  the  house  on  a  division,  and  was 
60  kind  to  the  ministers  as  to  leave  out  a  whole  row  of 
his  own  party  !  *" ! 

Though  mr.  Croker  did  all  he  could  to  annoy  and 
injure  me,  1  will  return  good  for  evil,  and  recommend 
his  poor  but  industrious  and  deserving  cousin  as  a 
very  excellent  barber  ! 

Though  several  j9er.w//a/applications  have  been  made 
to  me  to  suppress  this  work,  accompanied  by  good  of- 
fes,  the  following  is  the  only  document  1  have  re- 
ceived upon  the  subject.  But  as  my  feelings  and 
character  are  so  much  concerned  in  the  exposure  of 
colonel  Wardle  and  his  party,  I  have  uniformly  re- 
jected ALL  OVERTURES  ! 

"  Barnard  Castle,  Jan.  13,  1810. 

"   DEAR    MADAM, 

On  perusing  one  of  the  London  newspapers,  I  saw 
a  paragraph  with  your  name  affixed,  signifying  your 
intention  to  publish  an  appeal  to  the  public,  wherein 
you  intended  to  insert  several  of  colonel  VVardle's  let- 
ters. Now,  madam,  in  consideiation  of  the  great 
respect  I  bear  towards  the  colonel  (tor  the  great  ar&l 
important  service  he  nas  rendered  his  country,)  if  you 
will  suppress  your  intended  publication,  I  will  present 
you  with  five  hundred  pounds.  If,  madam,  you  as- 
sent to  my  proposal,  please  to  signify  the  same  by  let- 
ter, and  1  will  immediately  come-to  town  and  pay  the 
money, 

"  I  am,  dear  madam, 

"  With  the  greatest  respect, 
"  Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

"  T.  Puudaii. 
"  P.  S.  Please  to  direct-for  me  at  Barnard  Castle, 
county  of  Durham. 

"  Mrs.  M.  A.  Clarke,  Kings  road  London:' 
Q-2 
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As  all  the  circumstances  attending  colonel  Wardle^ 
motion  in  the  court  of  Kiiig'b  Bench  tor  a  new  trial 
have  appeared  before  the  public,  and  the  opinions  of 
the  judges  also  tresh  in  the  memory  of  the  intelligent 
veadei,  it  precludes  the  necessity  of  my  <*oing  over 
a  question  which  rested  upon  the  custom  of  the  court 
in  similar  cases. 

If  1  were  disposed  to  canvass  all  the  points  of  evi- 
ct sn-ce  given  at  my  trial  ior  conspiracy,  1  should 
scarcely  know  where  to  close  this  work,  from  the 
abundant  cont'  ad  ct  o><s  which  it  will  manitest  to  the 
attentive  reader;  but,  as  such  an  illustration  would 
m  some  measure  constitute  a  repetition  of  that  narra- 
tive already  gone  through,  1  should  be  making  an 
unjustifiable  claim  on  public  patience. 

Impressed  thus  upon  the  subject,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  a  few  remarks  upon  the  manner  mr  Al- 
ley, the  prosecutor's  counsel,  conducted  that  cause, 
winch  his  vanity  led  him  to  believe  would  almost 
immortalize  him  1 

There  is  an  old  remark,  that  a  "  great  thing  is- 
too   much  for  a  little  mind ;"  and   I  verily  believe 
that  mr.  Alley  evinced  the  force  of  this  observation 
in  the  management  of  that  prosecution.     All  irrit- 
able and  violent  men  are  unfit  to  take  the  lead  in  any 
great   cause,  as  its  importance  is  apt  to  impress  a 
consequence  upon  him  to  whom  its  care  is  assign- 
ed, and   thus   throw  a  hot-headed   general  off  his 
guard.     Mr  Alley  had,  no  doubt,  sufficient   time 
to  study  and  make  ihe   most  of  the  speech  he    so 
laboriously  composed  for  my  destruction,  from  the 
evident  touches  of  Old  Bailey  eloquence  with  which 
it  so  amply  abounds. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  any  thing  of  his  family 
or  breeding  in  Ireland  (though  I  expect  his  history 
every  day  from  that  country);  but  this  I  know,  that 
an  Irish  cobbler  would  have  remembered  that  I  was 
a  woman  and  a  mother^  and  not  have  designated  me 
by  such  epithets  as  graced  the  lips  of  this  gentler 
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man  from  the  sessions  I  where,  most  likely,  he  ac~ 
qu  ;cci  the  ornaments  of  speech  and  the  eloquence 
of  uie  englisn  bar  ! 

What  opinion  does  the  reader  suppose  twelve 
respectable  men  (most  of  whom,  no  doubt,  were 
husbands  and  fathers)  must  have  had  of  colonel 
Wai'dle,  who  cou.d  instruct  his  counsel  to  color  me 
in  such  terms  to  them ;  when  a  few  months  before, 
he,  in  conjunction  with  mr.  Whitbread,  lord  Folk- 
stone,  and  many  other  respectable  men,  had  de- 
scribed me  as  an  injured  woman  patiently  bearing 
my  misfortunes,  and  supporting  my  children  in  silent 
distress,  till  he  had  allured  me  into  public  notice  ? 
1  ask,  what  any  one  must  think  of  that  man's  char- 
ac  er  who  couid  instruct  his  counsel  to  preface 
his  perjury  with  such  ungentlemanly  epithets,  and 
falsehoods,  as  mr.  Alley  advanced  to  the  court  on 
that  day ! 

But  to  proceed.     Mr.  Alley  thought  to  astonish 
the  jury  by  throwing  out  insinuations  against  the 
government,  the  first  of  which  was,  I  believe,  with 
respect  to  the  lk  arch  juggler ."     Now,  this  political 
compound  of  unmeaning  nothingness  by  some  acci- 
dent  suggested  itself  to  the  party  months   before, 
when  mr.  Corfield  was  drawing  the  briefs   to  meet 
Wright's  action,   and  on  that  trial  the  "  arch  jug- 
gler" was  to  have  made  it  first  appear  in  the  wond  ; 
but,  as  it  was  not  founded  on   even  the    shadow   of 
tnu.h,  it  remained  at  rest  till  the  papers  got  into  the 
hands  of  mr.  Ellis;  and  then,  1  suppose,  he  or  his 
counsel  thought,  if  used  in  court,  it  woulu  astonish 
the  jury,  and  involve  the  government  in  public  sus- 
picion,  perhaps  odium ;  he   therefore   resuscitated 
this  bugbear   of  the  brain    from  its  peaceful  slum- 
bers for  public  animadversion  ! 

The  next  dirty -esAjal.se  charge  insinuated  against 
the  government  was,  that  major  Dodd  lost  his  situ- 
ation for  having  gone  before  the  grand  jury  to  sup- 
port colonel  Wardle's  bill  of  indictment  against 
me :  but  the  fact  is,  that  major  Dodd  knew  very 
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well  how  he  lost  his  situation,  and  how  he  acquired  a 
very  large  fortune  at  Gibralter.  It,  however,  he 
should  h-a.xeJo -gotten  it,  1  wiiljust  remind  him,  that 
there  are  such  things  as  neutral  vessels!  ihe 
reader  may  perhaps  recollect,  that,  aliet  rar.  Alley 
threw  out  this  charge,  the  attorney  general  sent  to  his 
chambers  tor  the  hafiers  which  were  connected  with 
the  proceedings  Now  going  on  against  him  lor 
his  conduct  while  at  Gibralter.  So  much,  then,  lor 
all  this  emfity  stuff  which  was  employed  to  blacken 
every  thing  that  did  not  bear  the  Icnture  of  republican 
Juror  J  and  so  much  tor  the  honesty  of  the  man,  whom 
nir.  Alley  pourtrays  to  the  world  in  these  fine  and  high 
sounding  words  :  "  The  next  witness  I  shall  pre- 
sent to  you,  gentlemen,  will  be  major  Dodd,  who  [ 
have  told  you  will  appear  before  you  in  a  high,  proud, 
and  manly  state  :  he  is  an  honorable  and  manly  man  ; 
and,  alter  the  late  instance  ofhisnoblc  mindedness  and 
disinterestedness,  he  well  deserves  to  have  his  name 
placed  upon  some    pillar,    on   which   should 

BE  INSCRIBED,  '  To  THE  MEMORY  OF  AN  HON- 
EST man."  Though  this  gingerbread  speech  or  mr. 
Alley's  was  evidently  the  result  of  much  study,  it  dis- 
plays no  traits  of  a  great  imagination,  notwithstanding 
it  is  as  full  of  ridiculous  illustrations  of  the  necessity  of 
public  virtue  as  it  is  full  of  falsehood  ;  unless,  indeed, 
his  nonsense  with  respect  to  Bonaparte's  rise  in  the 
world  be  considered  among  the  sublime  !  who  is  about 
as  virtuous  a  character  as  the  colonel,  but  with  a 

VERY  DIFFERENT  HEAD  ! 

A  man  who  studied  hissubjectas  mr.  Alley  had  done > 
and  without  being  obliged  to  follow  the  truth,  ought, 
out  of  so  much  fiction,  to  have  been  able  to  have  made 
a  most  brilliant  reply,  if  he  really  possessed  any  great 
gfts  of  ability.  But  what  was  the  case  ? — why,  a 
most  miserable  answer,  that  showed  a  want  of  those 
powers  of  mind  necessary  to  eminence  at  that  bar.  His 
only  excuse  tor  foundering  about,  in  his  answer  to  the 
attorney  genera!,  was   one  of  which  a  counsel  ought 
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to  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  ;  namely,  that  he  di^. 
not  ex;  eet  the  examination  of  mr.  btukes,  or  any  o- 
ther  witness,  on  my  side,  and  therefore  he  had  not 
taken  notes  :  but  what  sgnified  notes  upon  ajami/iar 
case,  on  which  he  at  first  had  nothing  butjirtion  as  his 
guide  ?  a  good  general  is  never  off  his  guard,  and  ta- 
kt  n  by  surprise!  neither  sir  Vicary  Gibbs.  nor  mr. 
G arrow  would  have  made  such  an  excuse,  or  have 
been  cmt  -gener  ailed  in  a  cause  like  that,  before  the 
court ! 

But  though  he  had  only  the  examination  of  one 
witness  to  contend  with,  it  was  evidently  too  much  tor 
hiin,  and  sooner  than  he  would  cut  a  bad  cause  he 
was  readv  to  cut  an  old  and  sen'iceable  fhiind.  if 
the  jury  had  been  as  weak  as  he  wished  them,  and 
found  me  guil'y!  mr.  Stokes  ought,  however,  to  be 
proud  that  he  may  again  be  allowed  to  reap  all  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  society  of  such  an 
elegant  and  finished  orator  ! 

Of  the  jury  who  presided  1  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edge, and  have  only  to  repeat  what  1  before  observed 
with  respect  to  the  former  gentlemen  who  tried  mr. 
Wright's  action,  that,  when  they  see  this  work,  they 
will  feel  pleased  with  their  verdict  of  that  day,  as  com- 
plimentary to  their  good  sense,  discernment,  and  hon- 
or !  I  know  every  artifice  was  used  to  o  pose  every 
person  as  a  juror  xvho  ivas  not  thought  a  patriot,  and 
accordingly  a  man  by  the  name  of  Lemaitre,  (com- 
monly called  /iofi-gmn  Lemaitre)  a  wa'ch-case  maker. 
whoAvas  confined  some  years  ago  for  shooting  at  the 
king,  was  colonel  Wardle's  agent  on  that  occasion. 
I  only  mention  this  humble  in  ividual,  to  show  the 
description  of  persons  with  whom  the  colonel  finds  it 
political  to  identify  himself  !  there  are  about 
fifteen  of  ihese  kind  ot  men,  who  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  business,  that  are  maintained  private- 
ly to  further  a  certain   cause! 

1  regret  exceeding!)  that  mr.  Wright's  witnesses 
were  not  examined  on  my  prosecution  lor  conspiracy^ 
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(and  the  whole  of  the  evidence  not  gone  into,  which  I 
am  sure  would  have  given   a  very  different  feature  to 
the   result   of  the  trial  :   but,  out  of  delicacy  to   the 
dukeot  Kent's  presence,  my  counsel  were  induced  to 
rest  our  case  upon  other  grounds  : — i  have  also  to  ex- 
press my  regret   and  disappointment  that  the   roguery 
of  colonel  Wardle  deprives  me  from  publishing  those 
affidavits  and  the  evidence,  of  about  fifteen    per-- 
soxs,  in  consequence  ol  his  now  making  every  endeav- 
or,   through  his  proceedings  in  chancery,  to   keep 
rar.  Francis    Wright  out    of  his    bill,  the  amount    of 
which  the  public  lately  subscribed    (under   false  im- 
pressions of  his  character)  to  defray  the  expences  be 
was  supposed  to  incur  in  fhe  g>eat   public  cause  !  the 
colonel  has  employed  that  vent  money  to  other  purpo- 
ses, and  is  now  using  every  trick  to  deprive  a  respect- 
able and  honest  tradesman  of  a  sum  of  money  given 
to  him  by  a  jury  ol  his  country. 

This  is,  however,  all  of  a  piece  with  the  general 
conduct  of  a  patriot  ;  but  it  locks  up  for  the  pre- 
sent a  very  important  part  of  my  case,  which  must 
be  kept  in  reserve  to  meet  all  the  legal  artifice  that 
will,  no  doubt,  be  used  to  injure  that  very  man  who 
might  have  ruined  colonel  Wardle  during  the  inves- 
tigation by  a  full  and  profitable  exposure  of  his  bribe- 
ry to  me,  and  who,  according  to  the  colonel's  re- 
quest, made  such  an  entry  in  his  books  as  then  appear- 
ed most  satisfactory  to  his  wishes,  in  order  to  conceal 
his  pecuniary  transaction  with  mr.  Wright,  and  se- 
cure his  honor  with  the  house  of  commons  and  the  pub- 
lic. 

Further  than  it  was  necessary,  I  have  not  made 
mr.  Francis  Wright's  case  the  subject  of  local  obser- 
vation, as  every  line  of  this  work  which  goes  to  the. 
justification  of  my  conduct  also  justifies  his;  and  either 
we  are  both  guilty  if  imposing  upon  that  unguarded 
ajid  innocent  character  colonel  Wardle,  or  we  are  bodi 
spotless,  which  is  with  the  impartial  reader  to  decide 
tipon.,  after  perusing  this  work, 
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Mr.  Wrigkt  has  been  a  grent  sufferer  in  conse- 
quence of  his  honor  to  colonel  Wardie,  which  almost 
eveiy  man  would  hav  sa  rjictd  in  the  heat  of  the  in- 
vestigation for  useful  Pa  I  HON  AGE.  If  such  a 
secret  had  been  with  sir  Richard  Phillips,  he  would 
have  sold  it  ten  times  over,  and  afterwards  have 
laughed  at  the  colonel's  folly  for  having  reposed  a 
marketable  article  with  him  !  But  with  mr  Wright 
the  thing  was  different  :  and  he  has  been  almost  ru- 
it.ed  in  peace  of  mind  and  public  opinion  from  having 
been  truly  honorable  to  an  ill-principled  impostor , 
who  would  sacrifice  his  parent  for  a  little  POPULA- 
RITY !!! 

I  do  flatter  myself  that  this  work  will  restore  mr. 
Wiight  veiy  deservedly  to  public  fo-Yor,  whose, honest 
friendship  and  misapplied  fidelity  have  for  a  time  suffer- 
ed all  that  party  malice  and  perjury  could  do  for  his 
destruction  !  but  as  circumstances  have  turned  out, 
he  may  console  himself  with  thisprcikl  reflection,  that, 
though  colonel  Wardie  <s  a  patriot,  he  has  the  pre- 
eminence of  being  an  honest  man  ! 

In  winding  up  my  account  with  the  immaculate 
colonel  Wardle,  1  must  be  allowed  to  remind  him  of 
his  not  having  verified  any  of  his  promises  to  the  peo- 
ple of  England.  It  is  within  the  recollection  of  every 
one  that  he  was  to  convict  me  oi  perjury  or  conspira- 
cy, neither  of  which  has  taken  place,  in  tact,  theie 
was  got  a  phrase  sufficiently  strong  with  which  he 
c  uld  designate  my  conduct,  and  awaiting  ruin,  that 
he  did  not  call  into  the  service  of  his  cause ;  and  such 
a  cause  which  has  in  the  end  shown  the  colonel  not  to 
be  a  patnof,  but  a  YiLLAiN  !  I  ! 


APPENDIX. 


When  this  book  was  nearly  ready  for  publication,  ice 
icere  politely  furnished  by  a  friend  with  (ate  Lonao/t  pa- 
pers, fro?n  xvhich  we  copy  the  following  matter. 

MRS.  CLARKE'S  PUBLICATION. 

The  second  edition  of  rnrs.  Clarke's  "  Rival 
Princes,"  has  made  its  appearance,  and  as  she  threat- 
ened, with  certain  additional  letters,  eight  in  number, 
from  lord  Folkstone  to  her,  selected,  as  she  *a)*, 
from  about  forty  now  in  her  possession.  The  m-ie 
immediate  object  of  this  second  edition  is,  the  refuta- 
tion  of  lord  Folkstonb's  letter  recently  publish- 
ed,* as  may  be  seen   by  the  following  extracts  :  — 

*  The  following  is  the  letter  alluded  to,  and  which  was  origi- 
nally published  in  the  London  Morning  Chronicle  of  Friday, 
iune  15,  1810. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
Sin, 

The  Utter  of  which  the  annexed  is  a  copy,  I  .should  be  triad 
you  would  insert  in  your  paper  to-morrow. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
June  14.  GM.  LL.  WARDLE. 

"  Dear  Wardle,  "  Cowes,  June  12. 

"  I  have  just  seen  by  the  papers  that  mrs.  Clarke  has  at  last 
published  her  book,  and  therein  a  letter  nddressed  to  her  b>  iue 
in  June  last.  I  have  not  seen  the  work  itself,  I  therefore  d<  riot 
know  what  use  she  makes  of  the  letter  ;  but  it  cannot  fail  to  oc  r 
to  you,  that  the  opinions  therein  expressed  vcere  founded,  sol i  iy 

ON   THE    P.EPKESFNTATIONS  SHE     GAVE    ME        The    letter  i>  i     I- 

dence  of  my  feelings  at  the  time,  but  upon  the  subject  o!  these 
feelings  we  have  already  corne  to  an  understanding. — I  »h<  u'd 
therefore  not  have  troubltd  you  now  with  this  observation,  had  I 
not  found  that  major  Dodd's  name  is  mentioned  in  that  J.  i'<.r, 
which  I  was  not  aware  of.  and  think  it  due  to  him  to  state  rui  -I 
beg  yeu  (o  state  to  him  from  me,  that  as  those  opinions  vr«re  torsi- 

P 
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"  As  this  patriotic  nobleman  has  so  completely  lost 
himself  by  firs  letter  to  col.  Wardle,  1  will,  out  of 
about  forty  letters,  lay  before  the  public  a  few  of  his 
epistles,  that  the  reader  maybe  better  able  to  judge 
of  his  conduct,  character,  and  servces  ! ! ! 

"  As  the  following  letter  requires  little  or  no  illus- 
tration, I  shall  subjoin  it  with  only  this  remark,  that 
lord  Folk  stone  then  knew  that  my  letters  had  been 
slown  about  by  DoDD,  and  that  he,  at  that  time,  be- 
lieved that  the  duke  of  Kent  had  seen  them. 

"  leb.  18,   1809, 

'''  Dear  madaM, 

"  The  house  was  not  inclined  to  take  your  let- 
ters last  night,  when  1  first  wished  to  proauce  therrfy 
and  indeed  it  did  not  seem  at  that  time  at  all  impor- 
tant that  they  should  have  them.  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, something  passed,  which  made  me  desirous  that 
they  should  be  produced  ;  but  the  committee  had 
broken  up,  and  there  was  a  difficulty  in  point  of  form. 
It  was  finally  determined  that  some  clerks  irom  the 
bank,  w  ho  are  in  the  habit  of  examining  hand-writings, 
should  compare  the  three  letters  ot  the  duke's,  which 
are  on  the  table  of  the  house,  and  be  examined  at  the 
bar  on  Monday,   wkether,  in  their  opinion,  they  are 

ed  and  expressed,  u  hen  I  was  satisfied  ot"  the  truth  of  the  repre- 
sentations made  to  nie,  so  now  that  I  have  no  longer  reason  to 
maintain  them,  I  can  have  no  objection  to  disavowing,  as  I  would 
havt*  done  before,  had  I  recollected  having  so  written. 

"The  same  remark  applies  equally  to  the  '  royal  brother.' 
"I  will  not  disguise  to  yon  the  extreme  pain  which  I  always 
feel  when  I  see  my  name  in  the  papers,  and  my  opinions  and  con- 
duct made  the  matter  ot  public  dscussion  ;  but  I  thmk  I  am  bound 
to  give  you  full  authority  to  make  what  use  you  or  major  Dodd 
may  think  proper  of  thisjlet  er. 

.    "  I  remain,  dear  Wardle, 

"  lour  obedient  humble  servant, 
«  To  G   L   Wardle,  esq.  "FOLK&TONE, 

"James-street,  London." 


i 
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all  of  the  same  writing?  If  they  say  'yes,'  I  shall 
fc  .ontent — it  tii©^  say  *  no,'  I  shall  endeavor  to  get 
y  j  called  in,  in  order  that  you  may  produce  that 
p  et  of  letters  which  you  brought  down  yesterday, 
x  •  must,  therefore,  holdyourselt  in  readiness  to  ap- 
r>  6  again  on  M ■mday,  unless  you  hear  from  me  to 
tu  •  ontrary  ;  and  /  beg  you  in  the  mean  time,  to  keep 
tiers  in  your  possession,  and  not  let  any  one  what- 
ever take  them  out  of  your  house. 

"  Yours,  in  great  haste, 
(Signed)  "  Folkstone." 

u  The  next  letter  which  I  beg  to  introduce  to  the 
notice  of  the  reader,  is  of  bome  importance  to  the 
support  of  my  book,  as  it  speaks  of  a  hundred  pounds 
vhich  Wardle  presented  {as  Dodd  and  Wardle  in- 
formed me)  from  the  duke  of  Kent  to  miss  Taylor, 
foi  her  services;  but  the  duke  may  have  a  short  me- 
/if  ry,  and  now  thinks  it  political   to  forget   his  good 

"SLtDS  ! 

"  Dear  madam, 

"  I  forgot  to  give  you,  at  the  play  last  nieht, 
the  inclosed,  which  Wardle  had  given  me  for  you;  I 
therefore  now  send  it  to  you. 

"  I  also  torgot  to  desire  you  to  beg  of  miss  Taylor 
not  to  employ  the  100/.  which  Wardle  received  for 
her,  and,  as  1  understand,  gave  to  her,  but  to  let  it  go 
to  the  subscription.  If  she  has  not  now  spent  it,  send 
it  me,  and  I  will  put  it  down  to  Budd's  book.  It  will 
have,  I  think,  a  much  more  advantageous  effect  in  that 
Way. 

"  I  hope  you  got  away  from  the  play  without  any 
mobbing,  and  that  you  are  well  to-day. — I  am  yours 
truly,  "  Folkstone. 

"  Tuesday  morning,  half  past  two  o'clock.'* 

"  Of  course  I  need  not  beg;  of  you,  if  you  send  the 
100/.. note,  to  send  it  me  undercover." 
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"  This  letter  must  convince  the  reader  that  tkU 
political  party  wanted  back  the  duke's  present  ol  liOJ. 
to  swell  out  the  subscription,  which  had  been  proposed 
by  mr.  Cobbett,  and  was  supported  with  such  public 
enthusiasm. 

"  The  reader  will  perceive,  from  the  perusal  of  this 
letter,  that  lord  Folkstone  had  greatly  interested  him- 
self in  my  affairs,  and  was  my  principal  private  adviser 
with  respect  to  the  suppression  of  my  last  book. 

"  Harlcystreet,  April  3,  1809,  Wf- 
past  twelve,  morning. 
"  Dear  madam, 

"  I  bad  not  left  my  claret,  but  my  tea,  and  a  plea- 
sant company,  and  was  putting  on  my  great  coat  at 
the  foot  of  Wardlts  stairs,  when  i  received  your  com- 
mands, in  obedience  to  which  alone  I  reluctantly 
made  up  my  mind  not  to  call  on  you  this  evening  I 
hope  that  neither  illness  nor  anger  (for  which  I  can 
guess  no  cause),  was  the  cause  of  the  peremptory  or- 
der I  received,  and  which,  so  much  against  my  will,  I 
obeyed.  I  am~glad  you  have  sent  the  letters;  I  hope 
they  were  written  fair,  and  that  you  attended  to  yours. 
— 1  have  been  perusing  the  paper  which  your  legal 
adviser,  Comrie,  wanted  you  to  sign.  I  see  more 
reason  each  time  I  read  it  why  you  should  not  sign  a 
paper  drawn  up  in  that  form;  but  especially  a  paper 
like  that,  so  incorrectly  written,  and  full  of  abbrevia- 
tions, &c— Beware  of  this  man — 1  think  he  is  no 
friend  of  yours. — I  will,  if  I  can,  keep  awake  to- 
night, or  at  all  events  in  the  morning,  put  to  paper 
*ome  ideas  on  the  subject.  In  the  mean  time  let  me 
exhort  you  not  to  agree  to  verbally,  and  especially 
not  to  sign,  any  proposal  hastily,  and  without  con- 
sideration. My  head  is  not  a  cool  one;  but  I  think  it 
cooler  than  yours;  and,  at  all  events,  the  delay  occa- 
sioned by  your  resolution  to  consult  me,  at  least  in- 
sures  time  for  reflection.     I  will  call  on  you  at  the 
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time  which  you  will  name,  I  have  an  engagement  in 
Biackfnars'-road,  at  three,  which  will  detain  me  some 
time;  and  either  before  or  after  that,  I  must  go  into 
the  city ;  but  I  will  call  on  you  either  at  one  or  at 
fi\e,  or  at  your  dinner  hour,  or  early  or  late  in  the 
evening,  as  will  best  suit  you — fix  the  time,  and  I  will 
make  my  arrangements  in  consequence. — Adieu,  I 
shall  now  go  to  bed.  The  scratches  in  this  letter 
prove  how  unfit  I  am  for  business  now.  Let  me  hear 
irom  you,  and  believe  me,  dear  madam, 

"  Kver  truly  yours, 
(Signed)  "Folkstone." 

"  The  following  letter  will  show  that  Dodd  was  not 
the  only  pe^on  who  had  &  finger  in  the  book  which 
was  then  about  to  be  published. 

"  Lord  Folkstone  acknowledges  his  anxiety    with 
respect  to  the  manner  my  efforts  were  to  go  into  the 
world,  and  in  this   epistle  gives  another  proof  of  his 
friendship  for  the  woman  whose  word  he  now  endea*- 
vers  to  lessen  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  public !  ! 

March  27,  I8O9. 
"  Dear  madam, 

"  1  am  nearly  knocked  up  as  ever  rip  of  a  race- 
horse was  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  four  mile  heat  for 
a  king's  plate  ;  but  1  am  not  inclined  to  give  in  yet — 
I  want  to  talk  about  Lawson.  I  also  want  to  talk  to 
you  about  your  book  :  if  the  preface  is  not  finally  de- 
termined on  and  printed,  1  should  like  to  look  it  over. 
It  is  ot  great  importance  to  you   that  you  should  be 

PROPERLY     AND  TRULY    REPRESENTED    IN   IT  TO 

the  public  ;  I  am,  therefore,  desirous  to  see  it,  be- 
fore it  is  too  late;  get  it  home  for  this  purpose  if  you 
can,  and  I  will  call  this  evening,  alter  dinner,  about 
ten  o'clock. 

*'  Let  me  know  if  such  arrangements  will  suit  you, 
and  believe  me  ever  truly, 

Yours  (in  haste), 
(Signed)  "  Folkstone. v 

?  9 
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H  With  what  face  can  mr.  Cobbett  abuse  me  in  his 
Weekly  Register,  after  the  reader  is  made  acquainted 
with  this  letter,  .and  discovers  that  he,  and  lord  Folk- 
stone,  endeavored  to  make  mean  instrument  ot  poli- 
tical convenience,  tor  the  purpose  of  attacking  any 
object  that  best  suited  the  policy  of  the  moment. 

"  Dear  madam, 

i 

"  r  received  the  inclosed  to-day,  from  mr.  Cob- 
bett. I  wish  you  would,  without  loss  ot  time,  in- 
quire into  the  facts,  and  let  me  know  the  result.  I 
will  call,  if  possible,  for  your  answer  to-morrow, 
about  four  ;  if  I  cannot  call,  I  will  send  in  the  even- 
ing. Take  care  of  the  letters,  and  return  them.  I 
hope  you  are  better. — Ever  yoursj  (in  haste;, 

"  FoLKSTONEi 

"  April  22,  1  SOp."' 

"  The  husband  of  the  lady  who  is  named  in  the 
following  letter,  I  essentially  served,  and  in  yeturn  to? 
my  kindness,  mrs.  Elderton  was  aiterwards  pleased  to 
say  that  she  did  not  recollect  me.  Lord  Folkstone, 
who  was  always  upon  the  look-out  for  a  political  job , 
heard  me  mention  my  friendship  to  mrs.  Elderton, 
and  made  some  endeavors  to  turn  her  husband's  case 
to  account  ;  he  therefore  commenced  a  correspon- 
dence with  her,  in  the  course  of  which  she  tried  to 
coax  some  money  out  of  his  pocket,  but  in  that  at- 
tempt she  failed,  as  lord  F.  will  do  any  thing  but  give 
or  lend  his  money.  The  reader  will  perceive,  how- 
ever, by  this  letter,  that  his  lordship  was  only  a  politi- 
cal visitor,  and  frequented  my  house,  in  order  ro 
obtain  something  that  might  bring  him  into  pMc fa- 
vor. 

u  Dear  madam,  "  AftU  12. 

**  I  am  not  to  see  mrs.  Elderton  till  this  evening. 
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at  nine — will  you  give  me  some  dinner  in  my  way^ 
theie  at  seven  ?  1  do  not  think  I  shall  be  kept  at  the 
house  beyond  this  time. 

"  Truly  yours,  (in  haste), 

"  FoLKSToNE." 

"The  whole  of  my  next  letter  also  confirms  my 
declaration,  that  I  was  made  the  instrument  ot  serv- 
ing r>elitical  men  with  the  means  of  obtaining  popu- 
larity, by  bespattering  any  one  they  felt  a  disposition 
to  degrade  or  lessen  in  the  estimation  of  the  country. 

"  Dear  jtadam, 

li  I  called  upon  you  to  inquire,  whether  you  had 
pursued  the  inquiry  about  the  bribes  offered  to  the 
baker  in  Church-lane — and  to  beg  you  (if  you  have 
not)  to  do  so  without  loss  of  time.  If  you  can  give 
me  any  information  about  that  matter,  send  it  me — 
my  servant  shall  call  about  six  for  your  answer,  he 
will  bring  it  to  me  at  the  house.  If  you  have  not  yet 
done  any  thing,  pray  set  about  it  immediately,  as  in 
cese  of  an  adjourned  debate  (which  1  think  mighty 
probable),  it  will  be  sufficiently  early  to  have  this  in- 
formation to-morrow,  and  1  will  call  in  the  course  of 
the  morning,  to  hear  if  you  have  any  to  give. —  Last 
night  was  the  darkest  1  was  ever  out  in — 1  fell  into 
the  ditch  by  the  chapel,  and  luckily  did  not  break 
mt  xeck.  "Truly  yours, 

u  Folk  stoke."" 

"  It  may  be  necessary  for  me  here  to  inform  the 
reader,  that  1  repeatedly  intreated  lord  Folkstone  to 
take  those  letters  back  which  he  had  written  to  me. 
1  made  this  offer  to  him  from  an  impression,  that  he 
was  a  man  of  high  honor,  and  that  he  was  incapable 
of  a  falsehood ;  but,  alas!  I  have  been  deceived  even  in 
him  ! 

yt  This  letter  will  show  the  reader,  however,  that  ! 
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had  no  intention  to  make  use  of  his  letters  in  any  im- 
proper  way  ;  but  when  my  character  and  feelings  uerc 
concerned,  from  the  villanous  prosecution  that  was 
instituted  against  me,  1  trust  the  reader  will  think  me 
justified  in  having  called  in  every  aid  and  assistance 
within  my  ability,  to  repel  the  effects  of  Wardle's 
malice,  and  as  lord  Folkstone's  letter  was  a  very  im- 
portant document,  in  support  of  my  narrative,  1  was 
painfully  obliged  to  give  it  a  niche  in  the  work.  Had 
his  lordship  continued  the  gent  It  man  I  once  believed 
him  to  be,  I  should  not  have  inserted  these  other  let- 
ters, out  of  about  forty,  which,  if  published,  must 
lessen  him>  and  raise  me  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people  ! 

"  July  17,  1809, 
"■Dear  madam, 

"  As  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  you  will 
make  use  of  my  letters,  and  as  1  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  any  thing  in  them  if  you  do,  I  have  no  wish 
to  have  them  returned — you  are  welcome  to  keep  or 
destroy  them  as  you  please. 

u  With  respect  to  sir  Richard  Phillips',  I  have  de- 
stroyed it,  and   1  wish  you  not  to  speak  of  it  to  any- 
one.     My  reason  I  will  tell  you  when  we  meet. 

'•  1  too  have  seen  a  paragraph  in  The  Press  about 
Cobbett. — The  whole  is  quite  false,  except  the  fact  of 
the  visit  ;  I  am  sure,  if  any  thing  of  the  sort  had  pass- 
ed, I  should  have  recollected  it,  and  1  have  no  recol- 
lection at  all  of  the  kind  ;  1  am  sure  it  is  false. — in 
great  haste,  yours  truly, 

^Signed;  "  Folkstone." 

"  I  must  here  inform  the  reader,  that  col.  Pig«it's 
Dame  having  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
house  through  the  investigation,  ;  felt  exceedingly 
anxious  to  convince  him  of  my  not  having  been  the 
intentional  cause  of  it j  and  that   I  wished  him  to  be 
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convinced,  that  he  ranked  amongst  those  friends  whom 
I  m  >st  esteem 

"  Accordingly,  I  asked  lord  Folkstone  to  write  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  express  my  sorrow  at  the 
public  use  of  his  name,  and  that  my  good  intentions 
towards  him  were  in  no  way  abated  !  , 

"  This  request  will  account  for  the  following  letter, 
which  it  another  proof  of  his  lordship's  good  opinion 
of  me : — 

"August  30,  1S09. 
"  Dear  madam, 

"  I  found  your  letter  on  my  arrival  in  town  yes- 
terday. My  acquaintance  with  Pigot  is  so  slight, 
that.  I  think  there  will  be  considerable  awkwardness 
in  my  writing  to  him  on  this  subject,  and  I  shall  have 
some  difficulty  in  knowing  what  to  say  to  him.  If, 
however,  you  still  wish  it,  send  me  his  address,  and  I 
will  write  to  say,  that  in  ever}'  thing  I  have  ever  heard 
you  cay  of  him  you  have  seemed  to  consider  him  as 
your  friend,  and  that  I  am  totally  ignorant  of  any  in- 
jury you  would,  much  more  of  any  you  meant,  to  do 
him.  I  apprehend  this  would  altogether  meet  your 
ideas. 

"  There  is  scarce  anv  one  in  town,  and  I  have 
heard  of  nothing  stirring.  I  hope  you  and  the  girls- 
are  well. 

"  I  am  yours  ever  truly, 

(Signed)  "  Folkstok  e." 

"  Mrs,  Ciurke,  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight.1' 

u  Having  given  the  reader  eight  more  letters  out 
©f  forty  which  I  have  in  my  possession,  I  hope  it  will 
be  clearlv  seen,  that  no  longer  ago  than  the  latter  end 
of  August  last,  which  is  not  yet  ten  months,  lord 
Folkstone  held  me  in  high  and  friendly  esteem,  and  I 
should  like  to  be  informed  uhat  his  motives  are,  joi 
now  thinking  otherwise  of  rue  than  he  did  then  * 
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4i  I  am  about  to  introduce  to  my  reader,  a  curious 
letter  which  1  found  in,  my  iron  chest,  /////  of  very 
curious  letters,  among  which,  I  en  er tain  a  hope, 
that  I  shall  lay  my  hand  upon  a  note  ot  the  duke  of 
Kent's,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  major  Dodd 
dropped  in  pulling  out  his  handkerchief,  after  he  hart" 
taken  a  large  portion  of  rar.  Illingworth's  wine, 
which  he  thinks  /  am  weak  enough  to  pay  for  ! 

"  I  shall  introduce  this  letter  from  dr.  O'Meara, 
and  then  the  reader  may  give  the  sanguina  y  part  of 
the  epistle  what  credit  he  pleases;  but,  certainly, 
Robespierre  never  did  acooer  thing  than  that  which 
is  said  to  have  distinguished  the  patriotic 

• 

"  The  reader  will  see  that  the  letter  is  written  to 
my  brother,  capt.  Thompson,  who  most  probably  left 
it  with  me,  when  I  had  no  idea  of  its  ever  making  a 
public  appearance. 

"  Dubjn,  29,  Frederick-street. 

"  My  dear  sir, 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  the  victory  mrs.  Clarke 
lias  gained  over  the  mushroom  patriot ;  I  think  we 
could  give  him  It  coup  de  g*ace.  I  have  collected 
some  curious  particulars  of  his  own  campaign  in  Ire- 
land ;  one  most  horrible,  and  which  will  be  proved  on 
oath.  One  day  during  the  rebellion,  he  met  a  poor 
man  near  Alhy,  with  a  satchel  on  his  back,  contain- 
ing an  axe,  an  augur,  a  saw,  &c. ;  he  immediately 
concluded  the  poor  man  was  a  rebel,  having  such 
dangerous  weapons  concealed  in  a  sack.  In  vain  the 
gsoor  man  declared  he  was  a  carpenter,  and  that  these 

■were  his  tools.     The could  not  he  convinced, 

and  he  ordered  his  head  to  be  sawed  off,  which  was 
done  on  the  spot.  I  hope  mrs.  C,  now  that  she  has 
pi'^ed  through  this  ordeal  trial,  will  have  no  objec- 
tion to  state  the  whole  truth,  for  my  private  and  per*. 
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sfcnal  friends.  She  told  me  she  did  not  intend  to 
mention  my  name  ;  that  she  was  forced  by  mr.  War- 
die  to  embellish  as  she  did  with  respect  to  me.  The 
blow  was  aimed  at  the  established  church,  to  stab  it 
through  the  sides  of  a  clergyman.  The  reformers 
and  methodists  being  leagued  together  to  pull  down 
both  cnurch  and  state. 

*.*  My  letters  in  defence  of  the  duke  were  not  men- 
tioned, which  was  ihe  ground  and  cause  of  my  mtro- 
due  ion  to  him  ;  and  his  royal  highness  having  thank- 
ed me  tor  writing  those  letters,  1  ventured  to  ask  him 
for  the  chaplaincy  of  the  royal  yacht,  and  for  which 
he  promised  to  apply  on  my  forward]  g  to  him  a  let- 
ter oi  recommendation  from  some  bishop,  and  which 
I  did  from  Bath,  directed  to  Port  man- square  ;  this 
fact  1  wish  to  have  cleared  up,  to  sh.>w  the  archbishop 
and  m^  friends  here. 

"  Cobbett  says  I  preached  at  Weymouth  from  un- 
der the  wing  ot  mrs.  C. ;  whereas  it  was  the  year  be- 
fore I  preached  before  the  royal  family,  riz.  1804. 
In  ihe  microcosm  of  London,  it  is  difficult  to  distm* 
guish  ladies  under  protection  trom  ladies  of  fashion  ; 
each  ot  these  orders  borrows  the  manners  of  the  other, 
and  they  act  their  parts  as  naturally  ;  it  was  no  won- 
der a  man  of  so  much  simplicity  was  deceived  by  the 
illusions  ot  graceful  manners,  and  modest  discourse. 
The  goddess  Hecate,  who  presided  over  magic  and  en- 
chantments, was  the  same  with  Luna  and  Diana. 
Mrs.  C.  could  personate  this  divinity  with  ease,  as- 
suming all  her  forms,  attributes,  and  functions,  and 
mr.  O.  assured  me  she  was  a  widow  in  the  last  month 
of  her  grief.  The  masepjerade  was  continued  by  the 
visits  of  ladies  ol  fashion  at  her  house,  and  the  visit- 
ing cards  ol  many  of  high  consideration,  &c   &c.  &c. 

"  I  intend  being  in  London  m  spring,  when  1  hope 
to  see  you;  and  1  shall  be  glad  to  get  an  answer  to 
this  letter. 

"  When  you  see  mr.  O.  give  him  my  best  regards. 
"  1  atn,  nn  dear  sir,  yours  sincerely, 

"  2UDcc.  1809.  "T.  O'M." 
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"•I  opened  this  letter  to  add,  that  the  letter  of  mine 
which  was  found  by  the  secret  committee,  and  which 
has  been  so  much  misrepresented  as  an  indecent  pro- 
duction, was  an  answer  to  an  hoaxing  letter  I  got 
from  mrs.  C.  in  which  she  said  she  was  tired  of  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,  &c.  That 
Mary  Magdalen  was  not  more  penitent,  and  entreat- 
ing  that  I  would  comfort  the  weak-hearted,  and  find 
out  for  her  a  cheap  and  sate  asylum  in  Ireland.  I 
ai'Swered  the  epistle  of  this  witty  piece  of  Eve's Jlesli 
in  print,  and  for  which  the  saints  and  reformers  have 
splashed  me  with  abuse.  Mrs.  C.  got  back  this  let- 
tei,  and  I  hope  she  will  preserve  it  and  the  arch- 
bishop's letter." 


FINIS. 
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